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HEARINGS ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 



Part 2: Urban and Rural Vocational Education 



THURSDAY. FEBRUARY 26, 1981 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND V ocational Education, 
CoMMirrEE ON Education and Labor, 

Washin^on, RC 

oi31^®r.®"^°™™^*^^ pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Ravbum House Office BuUding, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Membei-s present: Representatives Perkins, Kildee, Williams, 
Hawkins, Biaggi, Goodling, Erdahl, and Petri. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, staff 
assistant; and Richard DiEugenio, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Biaggi [presiding]. The meeting is called to order. The Sub- 
committee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education is 
contmumg hearings today on the reauthorization of the Vocational 
Education Act. For the next 2 hearing days we will be looking at 
vocational programs in different geographical locations. This morn- 
ing we will be examining the special needs for vocational education 
of urban areas. Then, next Tuesday, the topic of the hearing will be 
the special needs for vocational education of rural areas. 

I feel it is important to focus on urban and rural areas because 
these regions have special needs and tend to be underrepresented 
m the distribution of vocational education funds. For example, the 

National Study of Vocational Education Systems and Facilities" 
(see app. I) conducted in 1978 revealed tiiat while central cities 
have 22.8 percent of the population in the country, they have only 
9.0 ^rcent of the vocational faciiities. Similarly, our hearings on 
the Youth Act last year called attention to the clight of unem- 
ployed and undereducated youth in our inner cities.* 

I also want to make clear that although we are focusing on 
urban and rural areas, we do not intend to overlook the needs of 
small town or suburban arei\s. We have already heard from, and 
will contmue to hear from, representatives of these types of local- 
ities durmg the course of our reauthorization hearings. 

Let me also mention that Dr. Peterson and Dr. Smith have to 
leave by 10:30. So, without objection, we will hear from these two 
witnesses first, have them respond to questions, and then hear 
from other members of the panel. 

So we will hear from Dr. Peterson and Dr. Smith. 

(1) 



STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL E. PETERSON, PROFESSOR, DEPART- 
MENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION, AND THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC POLICY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Dr. Peterson. I am Paul Peterson. I am a professor in the 
Departments of Political Science and Education, and on the Com- 
mittee of Public Policy at the University of Chicago. I am now a 
visiting professor at Stanford University. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Excuse me, Dr. Peterson. 

Chairman Perkins [presiding]. Let me state that we have a 
budget hearing this morning at this time and I regret I cannot 
stay, but Mr. Biaggi, who is always a great man and faithful, is 
here. He, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Goodling, Mr. Erdahl, and all the 
others are here this morning and will go a good job. Mr. Ashbrook 
will be over with me. We are trying to eet the budget straightened 
out. If I can possibly get back in time, I will be with you. 

Mr. Biaggi. Please come back with enough money, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Perkins. I regret that I must do this. Thank you. 
Mr. Biaggi [presiding]. Dr. Peterson. 
Dr. Peterson. Thank you. 

Three of my colleagues and I were asked by the National Insti- 
tute of Education to conduct four separate case studies of the 
delivery of vocational education services to urban areas. We were 
asked to examine both the quality of vocational education services 
being provided in urban areas and the way in which the Vocational 
Education Act affected local practices. Funds to carry out the 
research were extremely limited, and each researcher studied the 
programs in a city with which he was familiar. The four cities 
examined were Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Rochester. 

My comments today must, therefore, be limited by the small 
number of vocational pn^ams that we observed. On tiie other 
hand the research in each city is based upon direct observation and 
interviews with many participants in the programs. The judgments 
presented here have been especialiy influenced by my own research 
in Chicago and, in any case, should be taken as the expression of 
my own views, and not necessarily those of my colleagues or of the 
National Institute of Education. 

I have prepared testimony and I have 50 copies available to the 
conmiittee and the full testimony I hope can be inserted in the 
record. I will try to keep my comments brief. 

Mr. Biaggi. Without objection, so ordered. 

Dr. Peterson. I have three basic points to make: 

One, that vocational education programs have to concentrate on 
the provision of contacts in the job market for students, as well as 
providing skills to students. 

Two, that we are developing a three-tier system of vocational 
service delivery in the United States and that may have some 
deleterious consequences. 

Three, that Federal policy under the Vocational Education 
Amendraents Act has had but little effect on local practices in 
many areas. 

The first point has to do with the relationship between the skill 
training that one gets in vocational education and the marketabil- 
ity of the student. It seems to us that in order for vocational 
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educational programs to manage successfully the transition from 
school to work, such programs must provide students with two 
separate, but complimentary attributes^-skills and contacts. Until 
very recently vocational education has focused primarily on the 
provisions of skills, leaving the development of market contacts 
either to the discretion or initiative of local administrators or to 
the mdividual job hunter who is least equipped to have the con- 
tacts necessary for obtaining a job. 

We are beginning to see the importance of market contacts in a 
variety of ways. 

First of all, economists are recognizing that when individuals 
search for jobs and when firms search for employees, both sides are 
looking for a complex package of characteristics that best suits 
their mterests. 

Second, information about the characteristics of the job and the 
characteristics of the employee is diiiicult to obtain. 

Third, once a job has been accepted and the person hired, disen- 
gagement is difficult and costly. As a colleague of mine said the 
other day: 

Labor markete don't operate like grain markets, where the quality of a commod. 
ity 18 quite easily determined. Instead, labor markets are more like marriage mar- 
kets, where everything is uncertam aiid unpredictable. 

. ^^^2 ^^^^ a situation where exchanges are difficult, 

simplifying devices are needed. Fiqns need cues that tell them 
easily and quickly who is likely to be an appyopriate employee and 
the recommendations of friends and people who one trusts can be 
very important m effecting whether somebody gets a job; just like a 
young lady is iikely to prefer the boy mentioned by a cousin to one 
ottered by a computer dating service; so many first will hire friends 
and relatives of trusted employees or use other informal contacts 
when seekmg somebody to work for them. 

Informal networks through which reliable trusted communica- 
tion can be passed quicklv and easily seems to be one of the most 
potent job placement mechanisms. 

Such contacts are especially needed by young adults who other- 
wise might be viewed as high risk employees. 

For these reasons, successful vocational education programs must 
provide students with contacts as well as skills. Of course, the two 
will go together. If a training program acquires a reputation for 
producing high quahty personnel, the graduates of the program 
vnll find the school s credentials valuable in the job search. On the 
other hand, if a program can-ot find jobs for its graduates, the 
prc«ram will not be able to attract good students and its teachers 
will begm to lose enthusiasm for their work. 

TT^?^*«"'^'^^^^*^*y» seems to us we have developed in the 
Umted States programs of vocational education that vary substan- 
tially from one another and vary substantiially in their prestige in 
the marketplace. At the top of the system is the service delivery 
provided through our postsecondary institutions, including the 
community coUeges and the junior collies; in the middle are the 
vocational programs m many of our secondary schools, which vary 
greatly m quality from the prestigious specialized vocational high 
school to the less well-endowed vocational educational programs 
provided m our comprehensive or neighborhood high schools. At 



the bottom one finds the many and varied manpower training 
programs funded under the Comprehensive Education and Train- 
ing Act, CETA, which have the least prestige in the marketplace. If 
the program does not have prestige in the marketplace, no matter 
how good the training program is, it is difficult for the program to 
place its graduates in good and secure jobs. 

Let me go on to my third point, the impact of Federal policy on 
secondary vocational programs. In our judgment, the impact of the 
Vocational Education Act on secordary vocational programs was 
generally quite marginal. It is always difficult to determine exactly 
how much Federal policy is having an effect at the local level; but 
in our research where we looked at what was going on in local 
schools and specific buildings and places, we found many adminis- 
trators generally uninformed about the purposes of Federal legisla- 
tion and unaware of what was necessary to comply with the legisla- 
tion. We found this with respect to policies on sex stereotjrping. 
Although the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 place 
great stress on eliminating sex biases, we found little evidence that 
this national commitment was inducing msgor commitments at the 
local level. We found little effect in the area of evaluation. Al- 
though the legislation has extremely specific requirement as to 
the find of evaluation that should take place we found that local 
practice was very general and gave aJmost complete discretion to 
local ofRcials over the way in which the data was being collected 
and the use to which it was being put. 

In other areas as well, we found only a minimal policy effect. 

Now, let me move quickly to three recommendations that I 
would like to make to the committee. First, I think that Congress 
should recognize the limits of its power and work within the pa- 
rameters. The processes of policy implementation are so complex in 
the United States that it is very difficult for Congress to achieve 
specific detailed objectives. Instead of attempting to regulate close- 
ly the use of Federal funds. Congress should confine itself to stat- 
ing broad obiectives and arranging in general tenns an institution- 
al framework for achieving them. Congress cannot escape ita obli- 
gations to uphold and enforce fundamental constitutional require- 
ments, but excessively detailed regulations are unlikely to enable 
the achievement of desired objects. Instead, they are likely to gen- 
erate high administrative costs and cause local ofiicals to substi- 
tute procedural compliance for commitment to policy goals. 

Second, even though Federal powers should be used sparingly. 
Congress should discourage the expansion and perpetuation of hier- 
archically structured vocational education programs. Indeed, legis- 
lation should seek to bridge existing distances. Some existing voca- 
tional programs are aimed solely at people from low-income back- 

Sounds and have become stigmatized by the clientele they servec 
owever high quality these training programs may be, only under 
unusual circumstances are they able to broker jobs effectively for 
their students. Their inability to offer emplo3rment opportunities at 
the end of the training program has had a negative effect on 
teacher and student morale in these programs. 

In short, the many manpower programs funded under CETA 
need to be reexamined to see whether they could best be incorpo- 
rated into broader vocational education programs serving all seg- 
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ments of the population. Such redirection of funding could revital- 
1^ existing institutions, and build upon their relative strengths. 
Th73 policy change need not, it could, but it need not, divert re- 
sources away from low-income groups in the population. Congress 
can provide loans and subsidies to students from low-income back- 
grounds, and it can require of institutions receiving vocational 
education funds that they admit a certain percentage of low 
income and minority students to their programs; but Congress can 
leave it to the vocational schools themselves the best way to deploy 
Federal resources for the benefit of all their students, low income 
or otherwise. 

Finally, it seems to me that Congress should continue, as it has 
in recent years, to encourage the development of mutually satisfy- 
mg relationships between vocational programs and the private 
sector. This should be done not through new regulations and re- 
quirements for advisory councils, but by giving vocational educa- 
tion programs additional sources aimed at facilitating an on-the-job 
training program. Such an effort could be coordinated with existing 
tax credit programs and in this way Congress could encourage local 
prograjns to develop contacts with the private sector in helping 
firms find people appropriate for employment and assisting people 
who wish to experience specific job assignments. Just as a period of 
engagement is thought to be a useful prelude to marriage, so ways 
of exploring specific job experiences before longer term commit- 
ments are made can also be variable. This is a role that I think 
vocational education needs to take on in the 1980's. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared testimony of Paul Peterson follows:] 

Prepai^d Testimony of Paul E. Peterson, Professor, Departments of Politi- 
cal Science and Education, and the CoMMrrrEE on Pubuc Poucy, Univer- 
sity OF Chicago 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND ASSISTING THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 

T V^I^ of my colleagues at various universities and I were asked by the National 
Institute of Education to conduct four separate case studies of the delivery of 
vocational education services to urban areas. We were asked to examine both the 
9uaJity of vocational education services being provided in urban areas and the way 
in which the Vocational Education Act affected local practices. Funds to carry our 
the research were extremely Imiited, and each researcher studied the programs in a 
city with which he was familiar. The four cities examined were Chicago, Atlanta, 
ban rrancisco and Rochester. 

My comments t<xiay must, therefore, be limited by the small number of vocational 
programs observed. On the other hand, the research in each city is based upon 
direct oteervation and interviews with many participants in the programs. The 
judgments presented here have been especially influenced by my own research in 
Chicago and, in any case, should be taken as the expression of my own views, and 
not necessarily those of my coUeagues or of the National Institute of Education. 

PROVISION OF SKILLS AND CONTACTS 

In order for vocational education programs to manage successfully the transition 
from school to work, such programs must provide students with two separate but 
complementary attributes— sblls and contacts. Until very recently, vocational edu- 
cation has focused primarilv on the prov^p:6n of skills, leaving the development of 
market contacts either to the discretion and initiative of local administrators or to 
the individual job hunter. 

Recent Congressional efforts have begun to address the problem of market con- 
tacts, but more needs to be done in this area. 

Economists are now beginning to appreciate the great importance of contacts for 
the workings of the labor market. In the first place, when individuals search for 
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jobs, and when firms search for employees, each is looking for a complex package of 
characteristics that best suits their interests. On the one side, individuals are 
concerned not only about salary or wages, but, in addition, distance from home, 
^work environment, hours of work, friendliness of associates, and availability of 
fringe benefits. On the other side, firms are interested in not onlv the potential 
employee's spnecific job related skills, but also in his or her general abilities, depend- 
ability, coUegiality, likelihood of remaining in the position, and basic health. 

Second, accurate information with respect to all the relevant characteristics of 
employees, on the one side, and jobs, on the other, is difficult to obtain in advance of 
employment. The most agreeable person in an interview situation may easily lose 
his or her temper under tension. Work that seems fascinating from afar may 
become tedious and boring upon greater familiarity. 

Third, once a job has been accepted and a person hired, disengagement is difficult 
and costly. For the employer union rules an^l legal requirements may impedo 
discharge. For the employee, the costs of searching for a new position and th() 
danger of developing a reputation for transience and undependability discourage 
frequent job switching. 

In sum, exchange relations are awkward and cumbersome in labor markets. As a 
colleague of mine observed the other day, labor markets to not operate like grain 
markets, where the quality of the commodity is quite easily determined. Instead, 
labor markets are more like marriage markets, where everything is uncertain and 
unpredictable. Just as prudent people enter the marriage market cautiously and 
make commitments only after gathering a good deal of information, in the same 
way firms and potential employees must consider many factors before a "match" 
can be made. 

Where exchanges are difficult, simplifj^ng devices are needed. Firms need cues 
that tell them easily and quickly who is likely to be an appropriate employee. 
Education has come to be one such cueing mechanism in the United States. Firms 
have discovered that those who do well and persevere in their school work will do 
well on the job. Thus, the length of years a person remains in school is a good 
predictor of a person's earned income. 

Race, sex and age cues also seem to be used by many employers. Social stereo- 
types have in the past stigmatized racial minorities as lazy, women as flightly, and 
young adults as undependable. As part of a changing national consciousness, active- 
ly encouraged by federal policy, social stereotypes for women and minorities are 
now beginning to disappear. But as the unemployment rates among young adults 
continue to climb, they are becoming increasingly victimized in labor markets as 
potential employers treat their age as a negative cue. This problem is most promi- 
nent in urban communities resembling the ones studied, in which unemployment 
rat^ exceed the national average, particularly for young adults who are members 
of minority groups. 

Although precise information is missing, another type of cue — the recommenda- 
tions of friends-^also seems to be an important factor afTectin^ job placement. Just 
as a young lady is likely to prefer the boy mentioned by a cousm to one offered by a 
computer dating service, so many firms will hire friends and relatives of trusted 
employees or use other informal contacts when seelcing employees. Informal net- 
works through which reliable, trusted communication can be passed quickly and 
easily^ seem to be one of the most potent job placement mechanisms. Such "con- 
tacts ' are especially needed by young adults, who otherwise may be viewed as "high 
risk" employees. 

For these reasons, successful vocational education programs must provide stu- 
dents with contacts as well as skills. Of course, the two will tend to go together. If a 
training program acquires a reputation for producing high-qurlity personnel, the 
graduates of the program will find the school's credentials valuable in the job 
search. On the other hand, if a program cannot find jobs for its graduates, the 
program will not be able to att.ract good students and its teachers will begin to lose 
enthusiasm for their work. The educational level of the program itself will begin to 
slip. Skills and contacts are like the proverbial chicken and egg. "They go together; 
which comes first is difficult to ascertain. 

THE HIERARCHY OF VOCATIONAL EDCTCATION PROGRAMS 

Vocational education programs are highly varied in the degree to which they 
have solved this chicken and egg problem. Some programs are exemplary in quality, 
enjoy abundant resources, admit a limited number of students from a large number 
of applicants, receive materials and supplies from the private sector, and er\joy 
enviable placement records. Less well-endowed pro-ams admit students without 
other educational options, have limited facilities, mamtain routine course offerings, 
md have few contacts with the private sector. 
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voIk^«i^ program offennp has produced a hierarchical relationship among 
rt^T^2'^^."?**'°1 programs, fiideed. it may even be suggested that we lu^e LE 
« j a tripartite system of vocational educatioTwith each level stS 

fr^f^Z^' -'^f^^^- vocational hieSrchy^ t^e ^«K:ondS? 

mstitutions. including the community colleges and the junior colleges; ik^nriddfe 

fiSb tL'S^nv"^/""^ ^ ««»«dai^ schools; at th^l^ttom onl 

finds the many and vaned manpower training programs funded under fhe Como^ 
hensive Education and Training Act (CETA). ^ ^ junueu unaer i.oe ^x)mpre- 

The po8t«condary vocations programs have expanded rapidly over the oast two 
decades. These programs are notable for their attrSctiven^Tstudente th^ou" 
^fferinL'^lllIf^ ^^^^l^ ^ which they <^ Sfy 

m 'JS?"^!.^ changing market demands, and the rainy coiSectwns thw 
have Mtabhshea with commerce and industry. They have also cifcumveaSd enroll 
Si^n^^j problems which have had an impact in all cities invesSd ^d 
fl^^- " dramabc deterioration of aU but post^ndaiy vocatioKduwtton 
semces m one Postsecondaiy progiams also appear unrival^ in abUity tTSnd 
to the jomt skill-contact dimensions of the vocational education equation ^ 

&ome secondanr vocational programs in urban areas approach the hich level of 
fhSL"^^ performance that is characteristic of many p^wcondanrlXook 
thwe secondary level successes are exceptional in seveiaTrespects. Itfrt thev 

specialiMd vocational high *«Aools that recrukKn™tS^^'Se^ 
develop reputations for exceUence in certain vocational areas, whether itbein^ 
trial trades or business skUls. Second, they are given a of autonom v ^wJ^ 

K^^reS^T^"*"- P?/*^^' alloWthem^ re<^t^°ind &^ri^S 
sector relations not tvpicall^r found in comprehensive high schools. The private 
sector, m turn, finds them hfehly attractive sources of potStiaJ la^r Third mC 
of their students are colleg^und. Although they opBrate as vc^tionaJKhcSb 
they m fact are not director respomiible for the tiinrition from school to work of 
many of their students. In fact, they rival college preparatory seixTn^ K:h(X)is to 
the same system in then- reputation for overauTaiaenScexcelle^. ^ 
thin j,= well-OTidowed vocational schools and the vocational programs in many of 

^> lesssubstantia^ pSg^a^dh^ve 

hmited contact with the private sector. These, of couree, are theS^t typ^of 
«*°'i<*^."fban vocational education institutions. Instraction is^iS^bv mad- 
equate facilities and ouWated equipment and supplies. Pwchaw of n^lSateriXta 
difficult for comprehemiive schools, both because of the exp^ot ht^yM^^ 
of sophisticated equipment and the dilemma of equitabirdSributtoK the snl?^ 
new equipment that > available. The prestigious SrbfSSt^^seSLeS 

^^'^'^^ f "'^t* doMtion. Moreover. admSSrltoJ^f 1ms 
SS^^i^TrS "^ '"^ than thfirS 

^Me institutions are not "dumping grounds" for less able students, but advanced 
^fH '•o* pnmded in these schools. InsteadrgenewS^rf^ 

^^n^i^^ *™ stressed and include introduction to the baScS^TsSic 
vocational ^eas and to the expectations that wiU be made by emX^S to cSrSSa 

Sth^fm^hf tllff -""S^^S^ Sroi«*<'riented tiS.rg'^'Xl^?^ 

although much of this instruction is not directly applicable for a student sgcWm 
immediate employment upon graduation. yy"^i<: iot a stuaeni seeiung 

inS^'?Si.2J'lp°®'^ ^ somewhat more thorough to their 

Sa^tX!**"^ """^J TP^^^P^ of raliance on more static tecl3o(des M 

^Mt thpy can provide graduates with typing and machtoe transwiS sWthat 
ma1c« immedkte employment. -The wisest to^entlTcoX 

make, if the money was available, would be to update aU our typev^r labs solhat 
they were entirely electric." an, administrator eSptatoed. TSte^iriJt 
acquisition of new equipment for accounttog aiddato pr«:Ss« Murew More 

many post^ndary and more UFustrious secondaiy vocational institutions 



IMPACT OF miERAL POUCIES 



The impact of the Vocational Education Act on secondary vocational oroirramB 
^ ^^A''^^^ "^^^ K « alwW difficult to wiS fedlS to.^^?SS^ 
^J^JP^ of other mfluences on schools, to be sure, and perhaps the federS 
emphasis on elumnatmg sex, racial and other toequalities hw to Sany inSt 
SiS^d^l*iSr^?i****°°?v°? te«*ers .and adSnistratora bS SKnoi^f 
perceiTCd local ppbcy change that can be directly attributed to recent amendBnente 
to the Vocational Education Act is extremely limited. amendments 
; Sac sterroOpi/ig.— Changes with respect to sex stereotyptog to the vocational 
curriculum are a case to potot Althou^the Vocational ffition ^SenSte of 
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1976 place great stress on eliminating sex biases, we found little evidence that this 
national commitment was inducing major modifications in local practice and behav- 
ior. The paucity of local complaints about state and federal interference in this area 
was one indicator that little new was being asked of local officials. In one city the 
three vocational high schools which have traditionally serviced women retained 
predominantly female populations in the fall of 1979. The most prestigious of the 
prefiominantly female schools did have 77 male students, about 10 percent of the 
school's population. However, the other two schools had only three boys between 
them. One vocational school was all male, and the city's trade school was 93 percent 
male. Principals attributed the continued sex stereotyping in many of the vocational 
programs to a number of factors: girls dislike "loud, dirty work' ; boys realize that 
the income in traditionally female occupations is relatively poor; "boys do not have 
the fine motor skills that girls do"; schools cannot counteract the influence of the 
home. To remedy this, some principals have chosen women in traditionally non- 
female trades to serve as speakers for local assemblies, and some schools have other 
programs that try to make women aware that there are well-paying trades which 
are seeking women. In one city, VEA funds were earmarked for progrsuns to provide 
non-traditional career opportunities for women. This kind of affirmative action, 
however, occurs infrequently. Compliance with federal requirements is largely limit- 
ed to securing eligibility for all courses to both sexes, though even here we discov- 
ered one school wnose catalogues continue to list separate course requirements for 
boys and girls along the traditional sex stereot3rpic lines. 

Evaluation,— The limited effects of federal policy were also evident from the ways 
in which school systems complied with the evaluation requirements of the legisla- 
tion. According to VEA legislation, each state must "evaluate the effectiveness of 
each program within the state being assisted with funds available under this Act." 
Specifically, the legislation requires that "each state shall evaluate, by using data 
collected, wherever possible, by statistically valid sampling techniques, each such 
program within the state which purports to impart entry level job skills according 
to the extent to which program completers and leavers: 1) find employment in 
occupations related to their training, and 2) are considered by their employers to be 
well-trained and prepared for employment." 

The demands and sophistication of these legal requirements notwithstanding, 
evaluation of vocational education programs in urban areas are conducted in accord 
with traditional approaches and techniques that in the end leave local school 
officials with almost complete discretion over their own programming. It is true 
that local schools generally file an accountability report for progremis within that 
school. However, the accountability report usually records the number of students 
by race, sex, handicap, and whether or not they are disadvantaged. In Illinois, the 
state has also arranged that a group of evaluators visit each school once every five 
years to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the school's vocational offerings. 
However, nothing in the evaluation plan requires that the visitors be given informa- 
tion on student skills. Moreover, information from on-site evaluations is not used to 
determine whether funding should be continued. Instead local officials are left to 
determine for themselves whether or not they wish to modify practices in light of 
reviews by evaluators. 

Local officials often attempt to avoid potential frictions with federal administra- 
tors by channelling federal funds toward areas less likely to prove controversial. 
Both post-secondary and secondary vocational institutions in one city consistently 
invest most of their funds in new equipment. "Equipment money is generally scarce 
in the district, and it is often needed both for old and new programs/' explained one 
administrator. "Besides, the feds tend to strangle you with all kinds of regulations 
and we find that allocating the money to equipment is the easiest way to use it. 
Just the paper work alone in other areas of potential expenditure ties you up in 
such knots; it seems less worthwhile to attempt to use it in other wa3rs." 

Advisory councils.—The 1976 Amendments required that each funding recipient 
"establish a local advisory council to provide . . . advice on current job needs and on 
the relevancy of courses being offered. . . (90 Stat. 2176). The Amendments called 
for broad participation in these councils, including members of the general public 
and experts in specific vocational areas germane to the program. 

Like other central points of the legislation, the council requirements have had but 
little impact at the local level. It is true that advisory councils have long been active 
in the more prestigious local programs; they play influential roles in curricular 
advisement and also focus on equipment clonations to schools, internships and 
eventual jobs for students. But such active councils are virtually exclusive to more 
prestigious institutions that are already well-endowed. Predictably, advisory coun- 
cils at the least able and equipped schools are largely perfunctory. Parents are 
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sometimes- amassed to lobby the school board and central administrators, but little 
sulMtantive output results. Private sector support is negligible. 

Limited impact of federal policy: Some explanations.—The reasons for a limited 
federal impact on local vocational education policy are multiple. In the first place, 
federal allocations for vocational education in urban areas are only a small percent- 
al of total state and local expenditures. If federal vocational education policy were 
significantly affecting local practice, it would have to be the proverbial tail wagging 
the dog. 

The way in which vocational education funds are distributed make such wagging 
highly unlikely. Under the 1976 Amendments, most funds are distributed among 
the states according to a pre-estabiished formula that is based largely on the 
population size of each state in certain age categories. Within states the funds are 
generally apportioned by a pre-established formula. Pre-established formulas mini- 
mize discretion available to state and federal officials and maximize autonomy of 
local administrators. At both state and federal levels, funds are either allocated 
according to the formula or withheld subject to local compliance. Without the 
flexibility to vary resource allocation according to the extent to which local of^cials 
are vigorously pursuing national objectives, vigrorous enforcement of national policy 
objectives becomes more difficult. 

Furthermore, vocational education funds are allocated among the states on a 
matching basib. For every federal dollar spent under the basic grants program, 
states and localities must allocate a similar amount. While this is designed to insure 
that local governments are genuinely committed to a federally funded program and 
reduce the Hscal burdens of the federal government, it also means that federal 
objectives must roughly coincide with state and local objectives. Where the two 
conflict, federal objectives cannot be pursued too assiduously without jeopardizing 
stdte and local willingness to participate. If policies with respect to evaluation and 
sex. stereotyping in vocational education were too stringent, many localities might 
prefer to forego federal funds under the Act rather than allocated matching local 
resources for programs found distasteful. "Most of the aid goes into non-essentials, 
things we would like to have but could conceivably do without," said one post- 
secondary administrator. "If federal funds were suddenly withdrawn there would 
probably be no need for us to remove or severely alter any present programs we 
consider really important." 

The two-step process by which the federal government distributes Junds further 
impedes the effectiveness with which the Department of Education can insure 
effective implementation of its objectives. Federal funds are distributed among the 
states. It is the state's responsibility to then allocate the funds among school 
districts, community colleges, and other institutions of learning. State guidelines are 
interpretations of federal regulations, and state enforcement depends on the eager- 
ness of state of^cials to pursue national policy objectives. In practice, state officials 
seem to identify more with the interests and concerns of local school officials than 
with national policy objectives. . 

To speak of the processes of policy implementation as two-step is, of course, itself 
a gross oversimplincation of the process that actuallv occurs. Slippage in national 
policy objectives occurs not onW as the state reformulates national concerns, but at 
various local steps as well. By focusing much of our research attention on vocational 
education at the school-building level, we were able to identify perceptions and 
activities at the very level where services were being delivered. For federal policy to 
affect activities at this level, they have to be transmitted from Washington to the 
state capitol, from there to the school system's department of vocational education, 
from the vocation assistant superintendent to many other administrators, and Hnal- 
ly, to principals and teachers m individual schools. The slippage in this process was 
substantial. Shared perceptions were rare among various levels of the so-called 
chain of command. At the school level there was scarcely anv awareness of a 
Vocational Education Act at all. Many school-building personnel were simply un- 
aware of the federal presence in vocational education. Federal impact on local 
vocational programs, in turn, remains largely insubstantial. 

COMPREHENSrVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) is one area where 
federal impact is clear ana unmistakable. In this case federal support is essential 
for the continuation of many manpower training programs and federal guidelines 
clearlv affect program activities. However, the consquences of federal influence are 
mixed and pernape even counterproductive. 

Over the past two decades Congress has funded a wide range of manpower 
training programs, most of which have now been more or less consolidated within 
CETA. Although these programs offer vocational instruction, they are administered 
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separately from the Department of Education and state departments of education, 
and. m urban areas, separately from local school boards. Congress has mandated co- 
ordmation between CETA and federally-supported vocational education programs, 
but the relations between the two entities have been either minimal or hostile. 

In one of the cities studied, for example, most lower-ran kl^igr vocational school 
ofTicials knew little and cared less about CETA programs. Many contended that the 
Jaw does not allow them to inform any enrolled student about the availability of the 
CETA training programs, regardless of potential applicability of training. They 
generally complained about the quality of any CETA workers assigned to Yrork in 
the public schools— unless the school administrator was able to select one of his or 
her own students for a CETA-paid position. Tt,i>y '>:garded CETA dollars as wasted 
money, paying exorbitant funds for programs that included stipends to trainees. We 
found no school-building-level administrators who showed any awareness of voca- 
tional programs being provided by CETA outside the public schools. For the Brah- 
mins in the school system, CETA programs seemed simply "untouchable." Given 
these attitudes toward CETA. it has been difficult to translate formal cooperation 
into substantive programs. School administrators, of course, are not the sole sources 
of intransigence. CETA administrators were equally uncharitable with regard to the 
f?r o?P"°°^^- ^^^y claimed that they were educating those that the schools had 
tailed. 

CETA programs themselves vary considerably in quality, and there are no doubt 
some programs in nearly every city that are of exceptional value. Yet, CETA 
training programs labor under an especially severe constraint: they are officially 
designated as a service;delivery system specifically reserved for the low-income 
population. As such, CETA forms the bottom tier of the tripartite system of voca- 
tional education that our country has developed. 

CETA commitment to serve those that other programs have "failed" is certainly 
laudable. Nonetheless, CETA programs illustrate the kind of training that emerges 
when institutions concentrate their services on that segment of the population 
where unemployment is the greatest. This includes difficulty in establishing work- 
ing relationships with other, more solidly established government agencies. The 
number of student contact hours for teachers is high, teacher salaries are relatively 
low, relationships with industry are difficult to sustain, and successful placement of 
graduates in stable positions of employment is difficult. 

CETA programs have had as much— and possibly more— difficulty in establishing 
sound relationships with private business firms as have the less prestigious voca- 

public schools. Many firms seem to doubt that. 
oiSn? ^ave learned the requisite work skills, and, as a result, most 

CETA on-the-job training placements have been within the public sector. Congress 
recently has tried to rectify this arrangement by creating private industrial councils 
and by giving tax credits to firms who hire individuals enrolled in CETA or compa- 
rable training programs. Several CETA administrators were encouraged by this 
development; 'Private institutions," one said, "simply don't want to mess with the 
^^uJ^mif ^ ^^^^ them out, and they're 

right. They don t want paperwork, and they don't want government inspectors 
snooping around their shop floor. But they will respond when an incentive is 
ottered, and I think this might work very effectively. It means that businesses can 
save some bucks and our people can do more than move leaves around for a few 
months. Althoughthe observation was expressed in optimistic terms, it pointed to 
dilliculties with CETA programs at present. Although businesses and industries will 
embrace prestigious vocational education programs, they tend to shun less-estab- 
lished prograr;s serving a low-income clientele. Tax incentives may change the 
pattern, but it is still remams in the hopeful stage. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of the research in these four urban areas. I offer three general 
recommendations in conclusion. 

First. Congress should recognize the limits of its power and work within those 
parameters. The processes of policy implementation are so complex that it is very 
difficult for Congress to achieve specific, detailed objectives. Instead of attempting to 
regulate closely the use of federal funds. Congress should confine itself to stating 
broad objectives and arranging in general terms an institutional framework for 
achieving them. Congress cannot escape its obligations to uphold and enforce funda- 
mental Constitutional requirements, but excessively detailed regulations are unlike- 
W to enable achievement of desired objectives. Instead, they are likely to generate 
high administrative costs and cause local officials to substitute procedural compli- 
ance for commitment to policy goals. 

1 c: 



Second, even though federal powers should be used sparingly, Congress should 
dwcourage the expansion and perpetuation of hierarchically structured vocational 
Mucation programs. Indeed, legislation should seek to bridge existing distances. 
Some existing vocational programs are aimed solely at people from low-income 
backgrounds, and have become stigmatized by the clientele they serve. However 
mgh-quality these training programs may be, only under unusual circumstances are 
they able to 'broker" jobs effectively for their students. Their inability to offer 
employment oppbrtimities at the end of the training program, moreover, has a 
negative effect on teacher and student morale. 

& short, the many manpower training programs funded under CETA need to be 
reexamined to see whether they could best be incorporated into broader vocational 
education pn^rams serving all segments of the population. Such redirection of 
fundmg could revitalize existing institutions, and build upon their relative 
strengths. This policy change need not divert: resources away from low-income 
groups m the population. Congress can provide loans and subsidies to students from 
low-mcome backgrounds, and it can require of institutions receiving its funds that 
they admit a certain percentage of low-mcome and minority students. But Congress 
can leave ^it to the vocational schools themselves the best way to deploy federal 
resources for the benefit of all their students, low income or otherwise. 
^ Third, Congress should continue to encourage the development of mutually satis- 
fying relationships between vocational programs and the jpnvate sector. Regulations 
requinng advisory councils or guidelines insisting on evaluations by representatives 
from the private sector are likely to be ineffectual. But Congress could redirect 
additional resources aimed at facilitating on-the-job training programs, perhaps 
admimstered by existing secondary or post-secondaiy vocational institutions. Such 
an effort could be coordinated with existing tax credit proijrams to encourage 
traimng and placement. In this way Congress could encourage local programs to 
develop contracts Vfith the private sector, help firms find persons appropriate for 
employment, and assist individuals who wish to experience specific job assignments. 
Just as a penod of engagement is thought to be a useful prelude to marriage, so 
ways of exploring specific job experiences before longer term commitments are 
made are needed. Here the role of vocational education canf be especially valuable. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Mr. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF JOSHUA L. SMITH, PRESIDENT, BOROUGH OF 
MANHATTAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, CITY UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK , 

_^ Dr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Joshua Smith, presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan Community College of the City 
Universitv of New York. 

I am also chairman of the Commission on Governmental Rela- 
tions of the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges. 

You have my prepared statement in front of you. You also have 
some snorting documents that describe Manhattan Community 
College. They are there and my remarks are intended to illustrate 
what IS going on in community colleges generally; t 

I would like to make the remarks brief and enter the full testi- 
mony into the record. 

Mr. BiAGGi.. Without objection, so ordered. 

Dr. Smfth. I would also like to say to you that what I would say 
about the Borough of Manhattan Community College really reflects 
what is going on in urban conmiunity colleges around the United 
States. 

Our institution is presently located in the heart of Manhattan in 
the neighborhood of Broadway and 50th Street and we enroll ap- 
proximately 9,000 students. I think it is important for you to know 
what the students are like. In the jargon of our profession, we 
would call them nontraditional students. Nontraditional means 
that two-thirds, or 6,000, of our 9,000 students are female. It means 
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that 90 percent of our students, even if they do possess the high 
school diploma or the G.E.D/s, do lack some of the fundamental 
skills they require in reading, writing, computation and so on, 
skills that are necessary for college level work. 

It means that their average age is 26, not 18. It means that by all 
legitimate criteria, more than 90 percent are eligible for some form 
of financial aid from city. State, and Federal sources. 

It means that 50 percent of our students are married. It means 
that 44 percent have one or more children. In other words, the non- 
traditional student is really the traditional student for us. I have to 
say also that over 70 percent of them are enrolled in career pro- 
gr£iins, even on a full time or part time basis. 

We are successful with them and if I look at last year's graduat- 
ing class of 751 students, 500 of them successfully completed a 
career or vocational program of study, that is 67 percent. Two- 
thirds were female. We know that at least 78 percent of them are 
working either full or part time and the average salary is $13,860. 

It is important for you to know that these students come to us, 
more than 55 percent of them come to us with average family 
incomes of less than $5,000. Fifty-one percent of the students are 
black. Twenty-seven percent of the students are Hispanic. Three 
percent are Asian and the rest are other; so by any standard I 
think that we are working where the action needs to be and where 
the jobs need to be created. 

We have done a number of creative things with vocational educa- 
tion funds. I do not want to give you all of the examples, but one of 
them my colleague here has been talking about; namely, making 
contacts. We have found through the use of vocational education 
funds that we have been able to establish and to develop a career 
data bank that is computerized and contains information for more 
than 50,000 individual business firms in the city of New York. 

We also have information in that data bank which can be re- 
trieved instantaneously on 150,000 smaller firms. 

There is a change taking place in the economy of the city of New 
York. You know that it suffered greatly from the economic prob- 
lems that this country has had over the last sever£d years from 
several recessions. Our economy is changing in New York from 
that of a manufacturing one to that of service and technology. An 
example of that, an example of the demand that is tcdung place for 
training in this area is exemplified by the fact that during this past 
registration period which took place at the end of January, we 
have had to turn away hundreds of students who have wanted to 
enroll in courses in data processing, courses in accounting, courses 
in business management and courses in respiratory therapy, simply 
because we did not have the ability to generate the addition^ 
resources needed for faculty or for classroom facilities. 

Our college operates now between the hours of 8 a.m. and 10 p.m. 

In the area of data processing, we have had to keep our computer 
lab open through those hours, extend the hours through Saturday 
morning and now open additional sections on Saturday afternoon. 
If we had the financial capability to do it I am certain that we 
could run that particular facility for 24 hours a day. 

In another area, the area of word processing, we have, working 
in collaboration with people in the industry, decided to establish a 
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very small progreim in the use of word processing technology. We 
thought we would do it for housewives who would be returning to 
the job market and secretaries seeking upgrading. Our experience 
has been phenomenal. We announced the opening of 80 places for 
students and we have had to turn away 600. We have a very long, 
long waiting list of people who wish to get the kind of training that 
could be possible only through vocational education funds. 
. Finally, I would like to say something to you about our medical 
programs. Again, we have used vocational education funds and 
they have had a profound impact. Specifically, with this assistance, 
we have established two technical laboratories in the allied health 
sciences, one in respiratory^ therapy and one in medical records 
technology. We are simulating hospit£il laboratories and requiring 
all students in these programs to take a comprehensive clinical 
skill sequence, we were able to prepare our ^aduates to assume 
key leadership in service positions in the medical technology field. 

I must say to you, and I guess I should boast about it, that all of 
the graduates are now working in their field of concentration. One 
is technical director at St. Luke's Hospital Center; another is tech- 
nical director at Columbia Presbyterian Hospital Center; another is 
technical director at the Memorial SloEin-Kettering Cancer Center 
and still another is clinical supervisor of students at Momingside 
House and yet another is assistant to director of medical records at 
Bellevue Hospitcd. 

Our students, on the one hand, and the institutions which hire 
them in responsible positions on the other, attest to the quality of 
training we are providing in a large tkreeisure as a result of wise 
and cautious use of vocational education funds. 

The bottom line, ladies and gentlemen, I think your deliberations 
should be the continuation and future funding of^ vocational educa- 
tion in the United States, and particularly from my point of view 
for and among the community colleges of the United States. 

I have been happy to be with you this morning. I would like to 
make one final remark. If it is the intent of the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish some 18 million jobs, it seems to me that you 
cannot do it, while at the same time reducing the funding in those 
very institutions which will train the people who will take those 
jobs. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared testimony of Joshua Smith follows:] 

Prepared Testimony of Joshua L. Smith, President, Borough of Manhattan 
Community College, City University of New York 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is indeed a pleasure and an honor to sj>eak briefly with 
you this morning as you weis^h the mynad issues involved in continued funding for 
Vocational Education in the United States. 

I am Joshua Smith, President of the Borough of Manhattan Community College of 
the City University of New York, and I believe that our institution and the uses we 
are making of vocational education funds are broadly representative of the goals, 
programs, services and problems experienced by most urban-oriented community 
colleges in the United States today. Thus, I ask your forgiveness for any semblance 
of parochialism in my comments today: references to tne Borough of Manhattan 
Communty College are meant to be illustrative of what is happening among commu- 
nity colleges generally. 

Our institution prep^ntly is located in the very heart of Manhattan at 50th and 
Broadway and curreutly enrolls approximately 9,000 students. Our location an size 
will become more significant as I continue, but for now I want to tell you briefly 
about our students. For, if you have not taken a close look recently, you probably 
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are unaware that the students typically enrolled in community colleges in the 
United States today are very ''special", in "special" ways. In the jargon of our 
profession, these students are generally described as the "non-traditionar students. 

At our college, "non-traditional" means that two thirds (or 6,000) of our 9,000 
students are female. It means that 90 percent of our students— although they come 
to us with legitimate High School Diplomas or G.E.D.'s— nevertheless do not possess 
the fundamental skills in reading, writing, computation, etc. which are the prerequi- 
sites for college-level study and work. It means that their average age is 26, not 18. 
It means that by all prevailing and ligitimate criteria, more than 90 percent are 
eligible for one or more fornig of financial aid from City, State and Federal sources. 
It means that nearly 50 percent of our students are married, and that 44 percent 
have one or more children. Finally and most importantly, the phrase "non-tradition- 
al student at our community college means career and job motivation. An over- 
whelming 70 percent of our students are enrolled in career programs which they 
aspire to enter after graduation, or which they are already working in on a full- or 
part-time basis. 

These data, alone, clearly indicate that unlike the majority of traditional, often 
highly selective four-year colleges and universities in this country, the community 
colleges are rapidly becoming the vehicle by which the vast megority of young 
Americans gain access to the world of work and become taxpayers rather than tax- 
revenue consumers. And there are not indications at present that this demand for 
career and vocational training will dimish in the near future. Quite the contrary, at 
my institution the demand is currently exceeding our resources! When registering 
students for the Spring Semester just a few weeks ago, we had to deny hundreds of 
students an opportunity to enroll in courses in Accounting, Business Management, 
Data Processing and Respiratory Therapy because we simply did not have— and 
could not generate — the additional resources needed to provide the necessary facul- 
ty and classroom facilities. 

My first point for you ladies and gentlemen, then, is three-fold: first, that we in 
the conimunity colleges accross this Nation are providing a vital educational and 
economic service to millions of "non-traditional" young Americans and their fami- 
nes; second, that in view of the defiencies in fundamental skills which these young 
people bring to us, we have a sizeable task to accomplish in both basic skills and 
career trainine; and, third, that the demand for career and vocational training in 
community colleges continues to escalate beyond the resouces we presently have 
available. We continue to offer programs of study in the liberal arts, from which 
students can transfer to four-year institutions to pursue their baccalaureate degree. 
But the balance at our institutions and at most other community colleges now 
stands at one-third liberal arts majors and two-thirds career and vocational majors. 
We expect this to continue. 

Some of you may be wondering just how well we are doing, under the circum- 
stances. I am happy to share with you the following information about our last 
paduating class, which consisted of 751 students. Five hundred of these students 
(approximately 67 percent of the class) successfully completed one of our career or 
vocational programs of study. Two-thirds of these students (approximately 330) were 
fenjale. We now know that 78.4 percent of these career students are now working 
either full or part time and earning an average salary of $13,860. 

By any standards, these figures are impressive. We are proud of them— as you 
should be. They indicate and confirm for all disbelievers that despite rhetoric to the 
contrary, vocational education and training are succeeding in the community col- 
leges. These figures document our contribution to the improvement of employability 
and employment in urban centers. Since the vast msgority of our students are 
members of black and Hispanic minority groups, these statistics (including the 
students whose career goals we cannot meet because of excess demand) demonstrate 
beyond doubt that young^ People today— especially minority youngsters— are not 
planning on hves on public assistance programs. They are preparing for jobs and 
careers so that they can carry their own weight in our society. And because 90 
percent of our students more often than not are the first members of their families 
to attend any college, we believe that we are witnessing a turning point— a rejec- 
tion, if you will, of the "laid back" syndrome of the 1950's and 1960's— in attitudes 
toward work and self-sufiicient adulthood in general. 

How, you may ask, are you able to achieve these results? Let me take a moment 
or two of your time to share with you how directly Vocational Education funds 
assist us toward achieving our goals. 

We allocate Vocational Education funds within our college in accordance with 
principles which derive directly from changing needs at the local level. Working 
constantly with the Vocational Education Division of the State Department of 
Education (which keeps close watch on employment and occupational trends and 
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«^f,CTS-*{?® ^^^.il^M"^ ^^'^^ ^« establish State, regional and local 

pnonties which guide the allocation of resources within our college 
f»,rLm J °w important priority for our college is developing and augmenting 
Ihl ^i^. ^""^ l""^^ EetablisHed and l^ted in 

the center of Manhattan, our college seeks to increase both the productivity and the 

^^^^ drawine heavily on Vocational Educa- 
^^n^t ^^r. ^f'^i'^K^^^^uPJ?'}^ at present, more than 64 

two-thirds) of our graduates work in the private sector 
^ increasing steadily and substantially. 

®Jf " a^lV'®}^ ^^'^ ^ ^ maintain direct contact with the 

real world or work, particularly in those occupational famiUes related to career 
^^r.^J^?^^,^^ ^^"^ m order to accomplish our institutional mission and 

V^tli^E^^^^^ ^^"^^^^ ^ ^ --^^ of ways, utUizinS 

^J'ur^u^P^®' A^?^.®®^^ occupational or career program in the college, we have 
established an Advisory Committee which consists of industry leadera. personnel 
executives, maiiagement consultants, industrial trainers, faculty and staff membera 
from other institutions of secondary and higher education, as well as BMCC alumni 
^IliffJl ip'^^^^ISL^* iW^®^ management positions in industry. Each com- 
nr^«!!J! f?^^ r^iwnsibhty of reviewing goal attainment, quality, 

praams, stomng, facihties student prop^ and probfems, etc. in each career 
T^*^'^^'?^'^^ ixwitive, on-target recommendations to both 
faculty and administration. Their commitment and services have proven invaluable, 
f-.^- fvf*"-^!?* understanding of the world of work, and to give them a "con- 
text tor the mstruction and training we provide, we strongly encourage all stu- 
dents in our career programs to participate in our Cooperative Education Program. 
Student career specializations and personal interests are matched against employer 
^!fr«,^^ bjj>r»aTOngement with the college, students are plac^ in rotating, 

?ionths,A?d for our Busine^ 



^ j~!-:J4.~.i^ — i i X oi* wccKo K> BiA moiiins. ana tor our iiusiness 

.f?.?„^™*\°1Jf'-?*^!?**' "^-^ that they spend half of their last semester of 

study in a related job m private industry. These iSatures are working well ^ 
Vn^ntJnn^i Business Community itself. For the past six years, using 

Jii"'^' r sought to upgrade the nSTagement skills of 
small businras owners through a vanety Straining pr<«rams. Sinwneither govem- 
ill P"'^'® lending agencies provide this kind of assistance to smaU b^iness- 
men, and smce we know from direct experience with the business community that a 
IS^JL^; -^^^^^^u and planning expertise contributed significantly to the 72 
percent increase in the bankruptcy rate in New York City, we developed and offered 
qnn practical, nme-week management course that currently enrolls more than 
""^ operators of business in the City. The course of study inclu^ 
planning, business law, record keeping, marketing, 
sales, taxation, mventory procedures, etc. r b- 

nf')^"u°«*'*®^ entreprenuers come from the poorest sections of the five boroughs 
2L5JS?« i!^' 1 ad^?n>,we take the program, itself, to the community and hold 
^ ^"'T' Ch«|ato!»n. on the Lower East Side, and in heavily Hispanic 

if***® neirfjborhoods. We have had some uniquely interesting^^peri- 

fhfrwJ^ P."^?"*- For example, one of our "students-in-business" coSfidwl to 
2«o?^(f~'' "Lt^ .although he had done everything "right" (so to 

speak), he nevertheless found himself with no patrons at fas rMtaurant in the 
Z^^U^^JS^f^''^ savinTand had ^cSShTtoi^w^ 

«?f .nffWo'^P'^ ^"'? " local lending agency. Ifis daytime cUentele did not gener- 
^a?^ fo? lSJn^ir' obligations, to say nothing of any takAome 

pn^^IrfS^o i;»J*« instance, went far beyond the caU of "professional duty" 
S^,H»tt^„^o^*.'i ^ ^PPly for a liquor Ucense-which he then helped the 
^^'^ ^^""Kjl.the maze of City and State agencies reqSed to 
1 ™* application: His business in now flourishing and mudi to my 
m Hquoi liSS^^^* *^ academic portfoUo a skill caUed "expertise 

fi,Ij f seriousness, however. I should add that this program has been so successful 
J^} - 5 "i^ been able to gamer considerable financial support from the corporate 
and mdustnal communiti«r to buttress and extend the fuiSs we r^^iJe frcSa till 
nf^'^nW'*?'®"* ^ should also say that tiie old adage 

of one hand washing tiie other" is aUve and well in this Daison betwron^ 
community college anS the business community. What we often receivehTt^fold 
^J^I^ ™-n '™* °: aMwtance we provide to businesses in tiie community is 
fil "^^J^^ to provide real jobs and training opportunities for students in 
all of our career programs, as well as for our graduates. • 
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You might say, in general, that we devote a considerable amount of time and 
energy to upgrading skills— whether among students regularly enrolled in our col- 
lege, or among the myriad businessmen and others who enroll in various training 
programs we offer. 

A very clear example of this is in the area of Word Processing. You know, without 
my tellmg you, that we use our Vocational Education funds to acquire up-to^ate 
equipment on which to provide the skill training expected of our graduates. For this 
help we are grateful, and we have maximized the availability of this equipment in a 
unique way. 

After consulting with our Advisory Committee, with faculty ant^ students, with 
alumni, and with personnel officers and industry leaders, we took a bet among 
ourselves that there were thousands of mothers seeking to re-enter the job market, 
thousands of secretaries desirous of improving their technical skills, and still more 
thousands of other persons just "out there" in our New York City area who would 
respond eagerly to an opportunity to upgrade their knowledge and ability in the 
Word Processing field, utilizing their time after work and in the evenings. 

Believing that we should start small and grow with experience, we gingerly 
announced the availability of Word Processing instruction for 30 persons, beginning 
on a certain date. We were absolutely shocked and disbelieving when we had to 
turn away more than 600 qualified applicants. We are now responding and growing 
in this area, as well. And all the while, mind you, we are contributing significant- 
ly— thrnks to Vocational Education funds— to the improvement of employability in 
the marketplace. 

Over the years, our experience has been that it is necessary to keep a very close 
watch on what is happening in the industrial world in order to be able to anticipate 
and identify areas of need for specific types of skills, and to be able to tai^et our 
Vocational Education resources so that we can meet these needs and provide jobs 
for our ^aduates. This kind of on-going manpower needs assessment and projection 
is especially important in large urban areas like New York City where we have 
experienced a radical change from an essentially manufacturing economy to a 
service-oriented economy, to— at present— a communications and nigh technology 
economy. 

After exhausting the standard information sources and other resources, we found 
that there was no agency or bureau which could provide us with the information we 
needed and wanted. Government agencies keep tabs on vacancies in public agencies 
and on openings for unskilled workers in the private sector. There was no source of 
information that we could effectively use for placing skilled (i.e. trained) students in 
entry-level positions. Since nature abhors a vacuum, and since we had come upon 
an unmet, vital need, we decided to do something about it. 

Using our Vocational Education funds, we have designed and are now putting on- 
line a computerized Employer /Employee Data Bank which stores and retrieves 
information about employers and jobs available in the private sector by type, skills 
required, salary, hours, and a host of additional information. At present, our Data 
Bank contains this kind of detailed information from 50,000 individual business 
finns in New York City, plus additional, more general information about the, re- 
maining 150,000 smaller firms. Already, we have found that this Data Bank is a 
highly cost-effective job locator, information system, and placement tool. 

And to support the Employer/ Employee Data Bank we are creating a Student 
Data Base in which stored skill pronles, personal interest data, prior iob history, 
etc. for each of our students which can be called up on demand and matched against 
job vacancy announcements and requests for candidates for employment. 

As one who — probably like a great many of you— appreciates the "Magic" of th^i 
computer and information storage/ retrieval systems, I was elated not long ago 
when, during a demonstration, my administrative staff was able to ask our comput- 
er how many secretarial positions are vacant in Mcmhattan today. Receiving an 
immediate answer, they further queried, "And how many are availaole today at the 
New York Telephone <3ompany? At Chase Manhattan Bank? At Metropolitan Insur- 
ance Company? What is the best salary being offered? Where? How many vacancies 
at this salary?" I am sure that you appreciate the incredible value of this tool to our 
institution and students. 

In yet another supportive activity which we recently launched with Vocational 
Education funds, we are able to meet individual student interests and information 
needs on a minimally labor-intensive basis through our career resource center. 
Because of the high demand for assistance from our faculty at a time when our 
salary resources are shrinking, we used our Vocational Education funds to develop 
materials supportive of the curricula in Data Processing, Accounting, and Business 
Management which can be machine-stored and called up on demand by students 
(under the supervision, as necessary, of a Laboratory Assistant) as they review 
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materials presented in lectures and prepare for examinations. The information 
system contains cross references which direct the student to more sophisticated or 
more simplified instructional sequences and review materials. And, at all times, the 
Laborato^ Assistants are present to hel^ students in wa3rB that the machine-based 
information system cannot. We are experiencing a high volume of use in the Career 
Resource Center and are able to attribute improved student achievement and per- 
formance in class directly to their use of this resource. 

In our medical programs, Vocational Education funds have again had a profound 
impact. Specifically, with this assistance we have established two Technical Labora- 
tones in tne Allied Health Sciences: one in Respiratory Therapy and one in Medical 
Records Technology. Through simulating hospital laboratores and requiring of all 
students in these programs a comprehensive clinical skills sequence, we are able to 
prepare our graduates to assume key leadership and service positions in the medical 
technology field. I boast NOT when I say to you that ALL of our graduates from 
these programs are now working in their field of concentration: One as Technical 
Director at St. Luke's Hospital Center; another as Technical Director at Columbia 
Presbyterian Hospital Center; another as Technical Director at The Memorial Sloan 
Kettering Cancer Center, and stil' another as Ginical Supervisor of Students at 
Momingside House, and yet another as Assistant Director of Medical Records at 
Bellevue Hospital. Our students, on the one hand, and the instititions which hire 
them in responsible positions, on the otiier, attest to the quality of training we are 
providing— m large measure as a result of wise, cautious use of our Vocational 
liducation funds. 

The "bottom line" of your deliberations. Ladies and Gentlemen, is the continu- 
ation and future of funding for Vocational Education in the United States— and 
particularly, from my point of view, for and among the community colleges of the 
United States, I have been delighted to be able to speak briefly with your this 
morning to share a birdseye view of what we have been doing as a result that there 
be no reduction in the level of funding we now eiyoy. 

If any program of Federal subsidy and assistance can claim that it contributes 
directly to the improvement of the economy of the United States, clearly vocational 
education is a frontrunner among them. If any Federal program can claim either 
that it offers the potential for women, Hispanics, blacks and other minorities to gain 
access to the mainstream of life in America, or that it offers realistic, achievable 
alternatives to surviving on the welfare and public assistance programs in this 
coimtry, clearly Vocational Education is a frontrunner among them. If any program 
of Federal assistance can claim that it provides institutions with the wherewithal to 
maximize its local support so that it can meaningfully extend its services and 
programs to the millions of Americans, who do not want to enroll in a decree 
program but do, indeed, want to continue to improve themselves, to raise their 
salary levels, to provide more fully for their own needs, then surely Vocational 
Education is a frontrunner among them. 

My point is simply this: we in the community colleges across this Nation are 
serving our Country, our constituents, and those who choose to provide aid from 
Washington by enabling hundreds of thousands of "non-traditional college students 
to improve their and their families' lots. I believe that this is what The American 
Dream is all about. We in the community college professional conununity devoutly 
hope that we can continue to count on your support Thank you. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you very much, Dr. Smith. 

I would like to take this opportimity to welcome you and I am 
just del^hted to be in the chair while a representative of New 
York City is here, especially Manhattan Commxinity College. I am 
thoroughly familiar with the work you do and you are to be com- 
mended. 

I just have two observations. Apparently with relation to contact. 
Dr. Peterson made reference to it; Dr. Smith testified how he does 
it. Is that a universal situation, the practice of Dr. Smith, where 
computerized contacts with thousands of firms that Dr. Peterson 
mentioned, or is that singular? 

Dr. Peterson. Well, we found a ^reat deal of variation in the 
programs we looked at. It seemed like the best programs had the 
greatest contact with the private sector. The contacts were not 
necessarily through computerized operations but by developing a 
familiarity with local firms, the firms that supply equipment to the 
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schools, supplies to the schools, and the schools would provide 
graduates that could go into that particular industry. When voca- 
tional education seemed to be working at its best, you had that 
nice interaction between the private sector and the schools. 

It IS a chicken and egg problem, though. You need to hav** those 
contacts that have the kind of programs that students can really 
get uivolved in; at the same time, you have to have a good program 
for firms in the private sector that think it is worthwhile in the 
building of a relationship. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I am aware of that and I could not agree more The 
question that appears in my mind is why haven't the advocates or 
those that have the programs, the schools that are in charge, made 
that a part of the total package? It is incumbent upon them to be 
aggressive m this area so that you can teach these young people 
you know, these nontraditional people as Dr. Smith refers to them- 
but in the end they will be wandering about looking for an oppor- 
tunity; yet there are people out there looking for this very type of 
employee. I mean, that should be an important component of the 
program, really. 

Dr. Peterson. I could not agree more. 

Mr. BiAGGi. You should be very aggressive. 

Dr. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Are there any studies that determine what institu- 
tions do that and to what degree that they are failing? 

Dr. Pete^on. As far as I know, there is inadequate research in 
that area. We found many programs where there were almost no 
contacts m the private sector at all and these programs tended to 
be the less effective programs. 

Mr. BiAGGi. That would be obvious; but is there any information 
that could be made available to us? 

Dr. Peterson. I will check and see if there is something I can 
provide the committee along those lines. 

Mr. BiAGGi. I appreciate it. One other reference to Federal par- 
ticipation. I have been told that the Federal participation is more 
inhibiting than encouraging, aside from the money it provides. Is 
that a true observation? 

Dr. Peterson. Inhibiting in what area? 

5!^^'- Bureaucracy and paperwork and the like. 

Dr. Peterson. Well, the VEA has band-aided the establishment 
ot advisory councils upon which private businesses set. These coun- 
cils, unless they preexisted the legislation and had developed, sort 
ot developed into the community on its own terms, these were just 
paper organizations that really had no meaningful relationship to 
the program; so I would say yes, the legislation has had very little 
positive effect. In many ways it just created structures and activi- 
ties that had no purpose other than compliance. So you get proce- 
dural compliance, rather than substantive compliance with the 
objectives that Congress has. 

Mr. BiAGGi. Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Smith. I would disagree with that statement. Yes, we do have 
extra paperwork, but that is the way of life with everybody these 
days. We have found that the creation of the advisory councils has 
enabled us to make the very kinds of contacts that Dr. Peterson 
has been talkmg about. We have in every single career area an 
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active, an extremely active advisory committee. I will just take one. 
In addition to using VEA funds, the Data Processing Advisory 
Committee has been instrumental in raising private funds for the 
support of the program. We are very happy with the people who 
serve with us and we seek more. 
Mr. BiAGGi. Thank you. 

Dr. Peterson. I would not disagree with that, because there are 
many programs of that quality and I am sure that the one in New 
York bemg described here is one of the exemplary programs where 
these councils have worked very effectively. Unfortunately, we did 
not find that everywhere. 

Mr. BiAGGE. I must leave. Like the chairman, I have another 
committee I must go to. 

We are privileged to have Congressman Hawkins from Califor- 
nia, who is the senior member, act as the chairman and take over. 

Mr. Hawkins [presiding]. I am sorry for the interruption. We 
were just sunply consulting on time. It seems that I was rather 
reluctant to take this if we had to again pass the baton to some- 
body else; we have interrupted so many times before. 

I understand both you. Dr. Peterson, and you. Dr. Smith, must 
conclude this part of the testimony by 10:30. Is that the time 
situation? 

Dr. Peterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. So we mil try to hurry on then. 
Mr. Kildee. 

Mr, Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A couple questions to which all of you may respond. The admin- 
istration has indicated that there will be a 20-percent cut in Feder- 
al fundmg for your programs in the fiscal year 1982. Could you 
describe the effect that those cuts will have on your program? Also 
will the State or local governments be able to take up that slack, as 
Reagan and Stockman have indicated to us they could? 

'Hiird, in addition to cutting 20 percent in vocational education, a 
rather drastic cut in student aid has been proposed. Could you 
mdicate how these three things may affect your program? We are 
assured by the President that they will not hurt vocational educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Fta-ERSON. Those are difficult questions to answer. The effects 
are probably not going to be upset by increases at the State and 
local levels. Local support for education in general has been declin- 
mg as you have had declining voter support for tax and bond 
referendums. The State contribution to education in general has 
mcreased m recent years, but you are finding at the State level the 
passage of constitutional amendments and spending amendments 
legi^ation which is going to make it difficult to get increments at 
the State level. 

^ I would not expect to see offsetting moves at the State and local 
level to cuts at the Federal level. 

In the area of vocational education it seems to me moneys could 
be saved by bringing programs together, rather , than simply 
makmg across-the-board cute. I think there might be other ways in 
which one could get cost savings besides across-the-board cuts. 

Dr. Smith. With regard to State and local support, in the State of 
New York State and local support for the community colleges have 
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been increasing over the past several years, although it has not 
kept pace with inflation. I think you are well aware of the precar- 
ious economic situation of the city of New York, but even there, 
there has been an increase in the amount of money available. 

I think we would be straining the resources altogether too much 
if we asked the city to take up the slack if vocational education is 
^^'.^y^^ ^^^^ 2^ percent, it will certainly decrease our 

flexibility. It will hamper our ability to respond tc the needs of the 
market. It will hamper our ability to equip our course work with 
the most mod3rn and up-to-date equipment. 

With regard to student aid, I will be testifying about that later 
this morning; but to quickly give you some idea of what happened 
to us, already the President's message has telegraphed to the non- 
traditional student tha*^ there will be less money to go around and 
you may not be able co get the BEOG's, or at least it will be 
smaller. Many of them are not sophisticated enough to understand 
that it still takes the C!ongress to react to those proposals and some 
of them are already deciding that they do not want to come and 
they will find another way to carry on their lives; so they will be 
postponmg the decision to return to school and that, I think, in the 
long run will not help the economy of the United States. 

Mr. KiLDEE. On that latter point, you certainly are correct. We in 
Congress have a constitutional prerogative and obligation to com- 
municate to the President our own wisdom, our own consideration 
of his proposals. I fully intend to exercise that prerogative. I think 
you are right, that many people are ready to assume that what has 
been proposed is already consummated. I hope that will not be the 
case; but we will have, I think, a struggle. It is extremely impor- 
tant for vocational educators throughout the country to present to 
the Congress the effects of what I call a triple play. In my own 
State of Michigan, there will be a triple play, I think, on vocational 
education. 

First of all, the student aids and postsecondary programs in the 
State of Michigan are in financial difficulty. I served 12 years in 
the State legislature ther and spent four terms on the Appropri- 
ations Committee where we had to cut back money after it was 
actually appropriated. That is being done in Michigan right now. 
An additional loss for student aid, and a 20-percent cut, would be 
devastating to a program that is so intimately connected with jobs. 

I think both the executive and the legislative branch are ex- 
tremely important for the reindustrialization of our country; but 
you people, better than anyone else, can really put that message 
across. 

Unfortunately, most of my mail on the President's address last 
week IS summarized by such remarks as "bite the bullet, support 
the President, and you've got to stabilize the dollar." I firmly 
believe in stabilizing the dollar. I think we in Congress have an 
obligation to tuck in our wisdom; but we have to be reinforced by 
people like yourself who really are delivering these programs. It is 
extremely important to us that you speak out on the effect of these 
proposed budget cuts. There is almost a fear in this country of 
disagreeing with the White House, here in the Congress and else- 
where. Even some of those people who know full well that pro- 
grams will be hurt, almost seem to fear of speaking out, because 
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they Mdll be conaidered unpatriotic and supporters of destabiliza- 
tion of the dollar. 

I think we have an obligation to look at those priorities within 
those programs closely. We do need your help. 

There is no profession more dependent upon the decisions made 
right here in Congress than education, where we really do need 
your input very badly. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might add to that, also having been a former educator, that 
there is no professi :)n more suspect at the present time than that of 
an educator, unless it is the new profession that you and I have 
taken on, the profession of being a Congressman, so we do have a 
lot to sell to the public in both areas. 

Dr. Peterson, did I get from your message that you believe there 
is more flexibility on the community college level in relationship to 
changing the direction in order to cope w*th the changing times in 
the private sector? 

Dr. Peterson. Yes, I think so. Our research on that question is 
not as thorough as I now wish it had been. It is something which 
we discovered in the course of doing our research was how impor- 
tant the community colleges and the junior colleges are, how im- 
portant is the role they are playing in community education. I 
think their role has been steadily increasing in recent years. TTie 
role of the secondary schools has been declining, especially in 
urban areas. 

I think it is due in part to the fact that jobs are being reserved 
for older people these days, and that young adults before the age of 
18 are finding employment exceedingly difficult, and 60 percent of 
high school graduates are going on to some kind of future training 
and much of that future training is in junior colleges and commu- 
nity colleges and other kinds of postsecondary institutions. I think 
that if one is going to come up with some institutional areas that 
are flexible and responsive to people in the marketplace, and cost 
effective, and that would keep the costs to a minimum, those may 
be the institutional areas to work through. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Do you think the slack in the flexibility on the 
secondary level has something to do with the leader^p and the 
staffs not being retrained, and that they should change their direc- 
tion? 

Dr. Peterson. The American high school has been in operation 
since World War I. We have built a structure of a comprehensive 
high school serving the needs, one institution serving a wide vari- 
ety of needs, and I think what we need to do in education on a 
long-term basis is to think of creating more flexibility in our sec- 
ondary schools like we have in our postsecondary institutions. 

Students in high school today are becoming increasingly disen- 
chanted with that institution, and they are not easily disenchanted 
with postsecondary institutions. If we could somehow learn firom 
what is happening in the junior colleges and commimity colleges 
and bring some of that knowledge into our high schools, it may 
bring some real progress. It might even make sense to extend the 
age categories that would be served by the community colleges and 
the junior colleges so that they could take kids less than age 18, go 
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down to 16 or 15, and in that way you might be able to reach the 
people who are not being presently reached by our other education- 
al institutions. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I would say, after reading your conclusions and 
recomraendations, that I hope Secretary Bell might have a place 
for you. There seems to be a lot of philosophy in your conclusions 
and recommendations, and since he is receiving advice from on 
high, you might be able to help him in this transitional period— not 
that I could put in a good word for you, because I have tried that 
with several others. 

Dr. Smith, you talked about the 78 percent of the graduates of 
last year who are now employed. Do you know the percentage of 
those who are employed in the fields in which they were trained. 

Dr. Smith. The overwhelming m^'ority. And if we look at the 
entire cohort of alumni, you would find in our institution about 97 
percent of them continue to live in Greater New York, and 75 
percent of them are working in private industry, usually in his 
field in which they have trained. 

Mr. GooDUNG. We have had a lot of testimony before us about 
training and equipment and the help they need for training and 
equipment, and I asked this question yesterday, so I would ask both 
of you, is there not some way we can have a better working 
relationship with labor and management in helping us with the 
training programs and with the equipment programs, because, of 
course, they are going to be the direct beneficiaries? By the time 
we would appropriate money and you would bid and you would get 
equipment, that equipment would be obsolete and you would have 
to start this whole business all over again. 

It seems to me they are in a better position to train or retrain 
our vocational education teachers anyway. You may have a closer 
relationship in relation to training and equipment than a lot of 
people who have testified, because you probably have a real con- 
cern in your training and equipment program. 

Dr. Smith. We have a close relationship as far as training is 
concerned. For example, we have interns. We have word processing 
and data processing interns. 

So far as some equipment is concerned, we have done very well 
in getting donations. In terms of medical equipment and scientific 
equipment, from the highly technical equipment systems to word 
processors and computers, no, we don't even find a willingness to 
donate old equipment to us. The problem is that the technology is 
changing so rapidly that the computer firms, for example, will be 
much more interested in selling us computers. They just recently 
have sold us two IBM 4331's, and we are unable to get any dona- 
tions out of IBM, although we tried. 

Every student in the business program is required to serve an 
internship out there in the field, so they are exposed to the equip- 
ment. They may be better than what we have, and we need it in 
science and we need it in business. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Then, of course, I would have to close with my 
part that I must play, sitting on this side of the aisle. We must 
remember that there is a trillion-dollar debt ceiling staring us in 
the eye, and if we don't do something about interest rates and if we 
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don't do something about inflation, those jobs may not be available 
for any of those people who want to be employed. 

That is my message from the administration. I haven't checked it 
with them, but I am sure that is the message I am supposed to 
give. So I have done that. 

Mr. Hawkins. It is spread upon the record, and you are stuck 
with it, I am £ifraid. 

Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Smith, representing as you do nontraditional students who 
apparently make up two*thirds of your student body, I think I can 
appreciate your interest and their interest in programs, primarily 
Federal programs, which target aid to be focused specifically upon 
the disadvantaged and upon the Federal direction that requires 
dollars be made available, without consideration to race, dollars 
that are focused speciflcally for the mentally or physically handi- 
capped. 

Tiiese provisions have been accomplished during these past 
couple of decades, of course, through legislation, and quite often 
through regulation. 

You didn't address, if I heard and read your remarks correctly. 
Federal regulation. Dr. Peterson, however, did, and if I might 
quote, and hopefullv not out of context from Dr. Peterson's state- 
ment, I will then ask you. Dr. Smith; to comment upon it: 

Instead of attempting to regulate cloeel^ the use of Federal funds. Congress 
should confine itself to stating broad objectives and arranging in general terms an 
institutional framework for achieving them. 

Now, I am leaving out part of the sentence here: 

* * * excessively detailed regulations are unlikely to enable achievement of de- 
sired objectives. 

Would you comment on that for us? 

Dr. Smith. We have not found the regulationis to be oppressive 
for us, and I know that there was a concern yesterday about the 
distribution of vocational education funds to urban areas, and 
there is a concern on the committee. Because of chang^ in the 
regulations, our college is on the list of eligibility for YEA funds 
that will be available to us in the forthcoming year. We had a sum 
of approximately $196,000 for which we could compete. Because the 
regulations were changed, we are now competme for $490,000. 

1 think that with many of the regulations and the intent of 
Congress, we have in effect given greater opportunity to the kind of 
student who is served in the community college, and I do not see 
the regulations as burdensome. Indeed I see them as requiring us 
to work with a population of students who may not have opportuni- 
ty in any other way. 

One of the things that I believe community colleges do is that 
they take the people that you have referred to, many of whom are 
consuming tax dollars in. one way or another, and .they turn them 
into tax producers. I think that is ^'ery important for the countiy. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Yesterday one of our vocational school adminis- 
trators was here from my State of Montana, and in conversations 
with me in my office— I might say that gentleman also testified 
yesterday here in this room — he spoke of the fact that some regula- 
tions were burdensome and costly to his area of vocational centers 
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in our State of Montana, and that that is the great dilemma for 
Federal focus. In passing these laws and making the regulations, 
how do we write them in such a way to continue to benefit you 
without being burdensome in Chicago or Helena, Mont.? 

It is quite a chore, but we will try to get on with it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Peterson, this is the third day of hearings on 
vocational education, and almost invariably every witness has indi- 
cated that there is a tremendous need to not only continue voca- 
tional education at its current level but to expand it, and the 
overwhelming testimony has been as to how effective this would be 
in terms of preparing individuals to assume productive roles in 
society if we did so. 

This is in very sharp contrast to another school of thought that 
contends that by reducing the funding for vocational education, 
and accepting not only the 20-percent cutback but possibly a little 
more, we can eventually eliminate, possibly, the Federal funding 
altogether. To what extent is this false economy? 

I think you testified about the quality of vocational education 
when it is adequately supported by the proper resources. 

Are we then on a long program here in Congress basing the issue 
completely on the question of whether or not we are going to have 
cuts, and wouid we be wasting the money if instead of cutting back, 
we actually spent the money and provided a means of helping 
these people to become productive? And, if so, to what extent do 
you believe that this would be more advantageous than what we 
are now doing or threatening to do? Out of the experience that you 
had in the four different cities that you have studied, what would 
be the impact of the 20-percent reduction? 

Dr. Peterson. The impact of the 20-percent reduction in Federal 
funds for vocational education would be less than that 20-percent 
figure sounds because about 90 percent of the costs of vocational 
education are presently provided by State and local funds, so that 
the overall programs would not be reduced as much as that 20- 
percent figure sounds. 

Nonetheless, I don't think that the. difference would be made up 
by State and local governments, because they, too, are strapped 
financially and are going to be even more so in the next few years. 

I am sure that there are ways in which economies can be made, 
and you can find ways of organizing service delivery more efficient- 
ly so that you can provide the same services for less. But I think it 
would take some pretty broad-scaled thing to make some m^or 
savings. We have at the present time vocational education pro- 
grams in our high schools, we have programs in our junior colleges 
and in our community colleges, and we have our CETA manpower 
training programs. They are operating as independent entities; 
they are in conflict with one another. I think Congress and the 
executive branch together should think about ways of using these 
multiplicities of resources conjoinder in order to provide more 
social services, and in that way we might be able to get a higher 
quality service at lower cost. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are you saying, then, that vocational educators 
today are involved in waste and mismanagement and inefficiency? 
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Mr. Peterson. Not the vocational educators but the kind of 

organizational structure 

Mr. Hawkins. I am confining merely to vocational education. 
You seem to indicate that there was some flexibility, that you 
could assume this 2u-percent cut and you can make up for it in 
some other way. You indicate you can look to local support, but I 
think the testimony is that that is declining, so I don't think you 
are going to look there; plus the fact that the same logic would 
apply there. If it is economical and more cost effective to reduce 
Federal spending, it is also true that would be true at the local 
level, so you will have declining local support on the same logic, 
and I assume the States would begin to do the same thing. If the 
Federal Grovemment is going to improve the economy by reducing 
spending in the economy, then perhaps they would decide they 
should do so also. That is pretty evident at this time, so you can't 
look to these local areas for additional support if the Federal 
support is withdrawn. 

Are you suggesting that you can absorb the 20-percent cut and 
still maintain the same quality of vocational education as today 
and in some way possibly improve it because you are receiving a 
cut? Is that going to stimulate you to do a better job? 

Dr. Peterson. Well, I don't have administrative responsibilities 
m vocational education, so I have the great freedom of being able 
to comment on this without having any responsibility for doing 
something about it. Nonetheless, recognizing that fact, I would 
suggest that economies can only be achieved by rethinking the 
institutional structure for the delivery of vocational education. 

Think about this: Why do we have our present arrangements? 
Why do we have these three-tiered school services, different groups, 
different age groups, different social classes, different races? And 
isn t there some way we can bring them together and make the 
whole training program, the whole system of service delivery for 
vocational education and manpower training, much more effective 
than we presently have? I think we have to think about that. 

Mr. Hawkins. Do you think you are going to bring that about? 
That IS the point. And if it should be done, why isn't it being done 
now? Why do you need the 20-percent cut in order to force you to 
do something? 

Dr, Peterson. I don't advocate the 20-percent cut. 

Mr. Hawkins. You seem to be implying that despite the 20- 
percent cut, this is going to encourage groups to get together to 
remove mstitutional barriers, and that that is not already being 
done. Are the same people going to be inclined to become more 
competent because they've received a 20-percent cut? That seems to 
be the issue. 

Dr. Pei^brson. I am suggesting that Congress and the executive 
not focus so much on their differences in this area as to find 
common agreement and new ways of providing vocational educa- 
tion services, and together they may very well find more effective 
means at whatever level it can be supported. Surely you can get 
better services if you nay more, but it might be possible to get 
better services without pa3dng more. 
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Mr. Hawkins. In the meantime, those who are being turned 
away now— and I think Dr. Smith could testify that there are great 
numbers who are being turned away at the present time? 

Dr. Smith. Yes sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. They are being turned away because you do not 
have the resources for them, but if you did, you could graduate 
them and you could place them into productive jobs. In the mean- 
time, what is going to become of those individuals if, instead of 
getting those additional resources, you will be getting less re- 
sources, and where will you make up that difference? 

Dr. Smith, perhaps you might wish to respond. 

Dr. Smith. Well, I think it won't come. I think there will be 
unemployment or they will be in extremely low-level jobs; they 
may be on welfare. 

I testiHed about a single college. There are 60,000 community 
, college students in the city of New York. They are, all of them, 
well served one way or the other by vocational education funds. At 
the moment in the vocational high schools in the city of New York, 
there are anywhere from 10,000 to 15,000 students on the waiting 
list for admission. 

The demand is out there, and if we do cut back, it seems to me 
we will be able to serve fewer people, and certainly the flexibility 
my colleague has talked about in the community colleges will be 
eliminated because it is that extra money beyond our basic tax levy 
support that we get from State and city governments that enables 
us to do some of the creative things that we have done. 

The institution that I am in was a very troubled one in 1977, and 
I never went after this kind of money. Now they do, and it has 
increased the morale; it has encouraged some faculty members to 
go out and have themselves retrained. You will find a career 
resource center in here. That one was directed by a professor of 
French who has a Ph. D. in French but who went out and enrolled 
in the NEVA program and then followed her students through all 
the career courses and sat through all of them, and no / she is able 
to do something in a very creative way that buttresses the entire 
program. 

If we lost VEA funds or cut them by 20 percent, we wouldn't be 
able to do that. We wouldn't be able to carry on the basic program 
that we have, and pretty soon we would have nothing but obsolete 
equipment and people who are overworked and overburdened be- 
cause we wouldn't do the things we are able to do with that little 
extra touch that comes from VEA. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, do you think you are saving in any way by 
not providing that little extra touch? What are we doing it for? 
Why are we cutting back by 20 percent? 

In what way does it help in a practical situation such as you've 
described to deny individuals an opportunity to become skilled in 
order to obtain the jobs that are there to be filled? How can we say 
that in some way we save? 

Can you in any way locate any saving that is being affected by 
such a vote-ram or just a blunderbuss cut without any thought of 
where it is supposed to end? 
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I don't know, maybe I am mistaken but I can't see why we have 
so many individuals around who would believe such trash. Perhaps 
you can explain it to me. It is beyond my comprehension. 

I have been in politics for 40 years. I guess I stamp myself as a 
professional, but I have never seen any period of time in which we 
have become so foolish, as in the current year of 1981, that we 
would try to sell something like this to the American public. It just 
doesn't make sense to me. 

I haven't yet had anyone come before this committee or any 
other conmiittee and show me that it is going to do any good. If it 
was going to do some good, I would be the first one to subscribe to 
it. 

My colleague to my right, I know he is aching to say something. 
He is worried about the deficit and the national debt. Well, it is 
going to be increased if these people don't get jobs. I think it is 
pretty evident that it does not help to reduce the national debt by 
having nonproductive people around that, we have got to support, 
people who are not going to produce anything and who aren't going 
to pay their taxes because they can't dSbrd to do so. I have yet to 
find a witness who could explain this little simple study in econom- 
ics that they taught me when I was in high school— and that has 
been 40-some odd years ago. 

Mr. Gcodling, do you want to say something? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Yes. "My colleague to my right" merely wants to 
indicate that I think what Dr. Peterson is saying is something I 
would agree with. No matter what the level of funding is on our 
educational programs, we have to find a better way to deliver. 

For instance, in elementary and secondary education, who can 
say that by pouring in more and more and more local. State, and 
Federal dollars, which we have been doing year after year after 
year, we have imjproved the system? Every^>dy out there has been 
telling us it hasn t. The teachers and the administrators have been 
telling us it has not improved the system, that the system is going 
downhill in elementary and secondary education. 

So I think Dr. Peterson's point is this: How do we, with whatever 
funds we have, deliver better? Dr. Smith, on the other hand, may 
be talking from personal experience, but that isn't the report we 
are getting from elementary and secondary education, which in- 
cludes vocational education, of course. 

I don't believe everything I hear from the public, in relationship 
to having been an educator for 23 years, but no longer do we walk 
away from the situation and say that because of th&, this, or this, 
we are not doing a better job, because we are providing more local, 
more State, and more Federal funds. 

When you talk about per pupil instruction and the cost, you 
can't justify it simply by saying that is because of inflation, because 
we have gone far beyond inflation. So we have to find a better way 
^ to deliver education to young people and to people of all ages in 
this country. That is my only argument. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, the Chair appreciates the views of the gen- 
tleman to my right, but without being rude, I think we have gone 
beyond that 10:30 cutoff that was referred to. 

Mr. KitDEE. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief observation? 

Mr. Hawkins. Is it a very brief one? 
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Mr. Kiu)EE. Very brief. I was remiss in not welcoming today my 
distinguished neighbor and a citizen from Michigan, Dr. Rowena 
Ayala from Detroit. I read through her testimony, and I find it 
rewarding. 

^Y^ile not a resident of Detroit, I did teach school there for my 
hrst 2 years of teaching, and I have a warm spot in my heart for 
Detroit. I have watched with interest the changes in education 
down there, and I appreciate your testimony this morning. 

Dr. Ayala. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. May we, then, by consent, release the two wit- 
nesses. Dr. Peterson and Dr. Smith? 

We certainly appreciate your comments and your testimony this 
morning. We know you do have a schedule to make, so we do 
release these two witnesses at this time. 

Dr. Smfth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. PetejRSOn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. The other witnesses are Dr. Rowena Ayala, direc- 
tor of the Crockett Vocational/Technical Center, Detroit, Mich • 
and Mr. John C. Cox, deputy superintendent of the Houston Inde^ 
pendent School District of Houston, Tex. 

Suppo^ we hear from them in the order in which they were 
presented. Dr. Ayala, we will hear from you first. 

Dr. Ayala. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee 
my name is Rowena Ayala and I am director of the Ethelene Jones 
Crockett Vocational/Technical Center operated by the Detroit 
public schools. I wish to thank the subcommittee for inviting me to 
testify this morning regarding vocational education in the citv of 
Detroit. 

I have prepared testimony related to the special problems of 
vocational education in the city of Detroit; types of vocational 
education programs offered by the school system; the needs of the 
student population we serve; how Vocational Education Act funds 
are being used; and recommendations for changes in the act that 
will improve vocational education programs. 

In (ktober 1975, U.S. Federal District Judge Robert De Mascio 
ordered the construction of five vocational/technical centers as 
part of the desegregation plan for the Detroit public schools. Funds 
provided by the 1976 Vocational Education Act Amendments 
helped to defray approximately 50 percent of the $55 million cost of 
constructing and equipping these centers. 

Tlie centers will service approximately 10,000 11th and 12th 
grade students from 22 Detroit comprehensive high schools provid- 
ing them with access to over 37 vocational programs. All programs 
are, of course, open to both male and female students and special 
tacihties will encourage participation by the physically handi- 
capped. 

Students who elect to go to the centers will spend one-half day at 
their comprehensive high school where they will be scheduled for 
their academic subjects as well as have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in extracurricular activities. The other half-day will be spent 
at the center where the pro;^ram offerings will provide them with 
training for lobs that fit their interests and abilities. Counseling, 
guidance and job placement services will also be available and the 
school district will provide transportation to and from the centers. 
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I want to mention briefly the four other centers before describing 
the Ethelene Jones Crockett Vocational/Technical Center. 

The A. Phillip Randoli.)h Vocational/Technical Center is expected 
1.^. ^ student .xrcupancy in September 1981. The center 
which IS located on the west side of the city will offer programs in 
construction trades, business education, electronics and horticul- 
ture/floriculture. 

The Herman A. Breithaupt Vocational/Technical Center is locat- 
ed in the northwest area of the city and is also expected to be 
ready for student occupancy in September 1981. Programs in food 
management, production and services, automotive services, elec- 
tronics, and appliance repair will be available. 

Ptogram offerings for the Cornelius L. Golightly Vocational/ 
Tecltoical Center which is expected to be completed by February 
1982 will include transportation-related services, business educa- 
tion, food management, product and services, and horticulture/ 
floriculture. The center will be located on a 9-acre site on the east 
side of Detroit. More than 1,500 students will be enrolled at each of 
these centers in either morning or afternoon programs. 

The fourth center designed to provide aero space programs will 
be developed by expanding the facilities at our aero-mechanics high 
school. The center which will be located at the city airport is 
scheduled for completion in December 1981, and will offer pro- 
grams in airframe maintenance and repair, powerplant mechanics, 
parts management, and avionics. Unlike the others this center will 
also function as a comprehensive high school. More than 500 stu- 
dents will attend classes for a full day. 

The Ethelene Jones Crockett Center for which I have administra- 
tive responsibility was opened to students in September 1980. It is 
located m the medical center complex which is a short distance 
from downtown Detroit. The medical center, a group of five large 
health care institutions and supporting establishment, is one of the 
larg^t and fastest growing health complexes in the United States. 
In addition to the five health care institutions, Wayne State Uni- 
versity s Medical School, several nursing homes, and the Southeast- 
em Michi^ American Red Cross Headquarters are at the perim- 
eter of the area. Literally thousands of physicians, nurses, and 
other health care personnel work in this area, making the medical 
center one of Detroit's mcyor employers. 

Staff from these institutions and business establishments are 
servmg on our advisory and planning committees and have made 
many of their facilities available to provide students with hands on 
experience in the world of work. 

The prograna offerings at Crockett Vocational/Technical Center 
consist of health occupations, commercial and graphic arts, com- 
mercial photography, and business machine maintenance. Students 
enrolled in health occupations are being trained for positions as 
nursmg assistants, surgical technicians, medical laboratory assis- 
tants, histologic technicians, electroencephalograph technicians, 
electroou-diography technicians, medical office assistants, ward 
clerks, dental assistants, and practical nurses. 

The Detroit Practical Nursing Center for Adults is located at the 
center. An arrangement has been worked out so that our secondary 
students can enroll in a practical nursing training program during^ 
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the 12th grade and complete the program shortly after finishing 
high school. 

Also located in the Crockett Center is a dental clinic which was 
established in cooperation with the city health department. Crock- 
ett students enrolled in the dental assistant program obtain on-site 
experience by working in the clinic, which provides dental care to 
needy school children. 

The Detroit public schools system and Wayne County Communi- 
ty College have developed an articulation agreement which permits 
students to earn college credit while still in high school. 

Crockett Vocational/Technical Center is designed to accommo- 
date almost 1,300 students. The administrative staff consists of the 
director, assistant director, and curriculum department head. 
There are 21 instructors on staff. We have also a counselor, a job 
placement specialist, a job developer, a special education teacher 
consultant and three secretaries. A Vocational Education Act grant 
of approximately $200,000 provides funds for the Crockett Center 
special needs project, which serves disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. With this grant, we are able to provide a special needs 
team consisting of a coordinator, two cpunselors, nine special in- 
structors, and a basic education teachei* who assists the student 
with problems in reading and mathematics. This is a valuable part 
of our program, since many of our students require special assist- 
ance. 

Prior to opening of the center, a series of in-service workshops 
were held to develop curriculum materials which are xised to train 
staff in competency-based instruction and to provide experiences 
that would facilitate group cohesiveness. Professional growth activ- 
ities have continued throughout the year. Over half of the staff are 
currently enrolled in a Wayne State University field-based course, 
which is held at the center. 

Students living in a large urban city such as Detroit are part of a 
rapidly changing, highly mobile, technological society. Many suffer 
from pervasive effects of discrimination and racism. They frequent- 
ly lack the personal understanding to themselves in relation to the 
world in which they live. In order to help students overcome these 
problems, we have established a support service department. The 
goals of the support service department are to increase to the 
highest possible degree the student's growth and to help him or her 
achieve self-understanding, self-direction, and self-discipline. 
Through individual, small group counseling and other guidance 
activities provided by the support staff, studente are gaining addi- 
tional skills to resolve special problems that cause patterns of poor 
attendance, low aspiration levels, conflicts in values, interpersonal 
conflicts, and social conflicts in the community. 

During the 1975-76 school year. Vocational Education Act funds 
were provided to the school system to initiate a school-based job 

Placement program. This prc^am has been expanded to include 10 
igh schools, each of which has a comprehensive information 
S3rstem. This information system, which was developed through the 
combined use of Vocational Education Act funds, CETA funds, and 
funds made available by the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission, is a good example of cooperation among Federal and State 
governments and a local education agency. The support service 
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department at the Crockett Center includes a job placement pro- 
gram and a comprehensive information system. 

In order to fully utilize our facility and better serve the commu- 
nity, we recently started an evening adult program. The demand to 
participate has been so great that this program will be expanded 
considerably during the next few years. 

Although we are satisfied with the progress that has been made 
at the Crockett Center and in our vocational education programs 
throughout the city, there is substantial room for improvement. 
This improvement cannot be brought about with increased funding 
alone but requires innovative approaches and active assistance 
from persons and groups from both witMn and outside the educa- 
tional establishment. 

Some of the obstacles which seriously hamper the effectiveness of 
vocational education programs and changes in the current act 
which will help overcome these obstacles are: 

One, lack of support for prevocational and exploratory vocational 
education classes: Currently, the use of Vocational Education Act 
funds is limited to support for vocational education classes that are 
designed to provide students with entry level skills. Lack of funds 
has prevented many school systems, especially those in large cities, 
from providing adequate opportunities for students to enroll in 
prevocational and exploratory vocational education classes. 

As a result many students reach the 11th grade without ade- 
quate experience upon which to base course selection and/or the 
necessary background to obtain maximum benefits from entry level 

i>reparation classes. Also, many students graduate or otherwise 
eave school without having had adequate career exploration oppor- 
tunities. 

Funds should be made available to local school districts so that 
they can provide adequate prevocational and exploratory opportu- 
nities for all students. Since funding will not be avaU£d)le to sup- 
port adequately vocational education programs at all levels, in<u- 
vidual school districts should have greater flexibility in deciding 
how thehr own allocations should be spent to b€«t serve the stu- 
dents. - 

Two, need for more opportunities for staff to participate in mean- 
ingful in-service training: Effective vocational education programs 
require that staff be familiar with the current state of the job 
market, the requirements for successful entry into the world of 
work, and the preparation students need in order to complete 
successfully poet-hi^-school training programs. Declining enroU- 
ment currently taking plade in most large city school systems has 
resulted in fewer teachers who are fresh out of college Ming added 
to teaching staffe of these school systems. This lack of freSi input 
is contributing to the widening of the gap that already exists 
between high school graduation and successful entry into the world 
of work. ? 

Opportunities for existing staff to enroll in prc^ams designed to 
update their qualifications and teaching methods should be made 
available through grants similar to those provided by the National 
Science Foundation for mathematics and science teachers. These 
prmrams should include participation by private industry, lidbor 
and trade organizations, and supported by the new act. 
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Three, need to provide tools and other equipment required for 
certain entry-level jobs: Many youths who are enrolled in high 
school vocational education programs lack sufficient funds to pur- 
chase tools and other equipment as a condition of employment in a 
cooperative education program. For example, a participant in a 
cooperative education program in diesel mechanics is required to 
furnish his or her own tools, which cost approximately $350. As a 
result, these youths are unable to take advantage of promising 
career training opportunities and must seek less desirable coopera- 
tive education experiences. 

Provisions should be made in the new act to provide assistance in 
the form of subsidies and/or low-interest, deferred pa3raent loans 
to qualified youths, so that they can purchase tools and other 
equipment required for cooperative education jobs. 

Four, need for more involvement by private industry in planning 
and carrying out vocational education programs: Since most jobs 
exist in the private sector with employers determining whether or 
not job applicants possess the necessary skills and qualifications to 
be employed, it follows that employers should have meaningfull 
input into the design and operation of vocational education pro- 
grams. 

Bridging the gap between high school graduation and successful 
entry into the world of work can only be accomplished when 
schools and prospective employers clearly understand what is ex- 
pected of each other and mutually develop solutions to problems 
arising out of these expectations. 

The new legislation should provide incentives in the form of tax 
credits, beyond which is already provided for in the Revenue Act of 
1978, or even subsidies, for employers who work with schools to 
increase the vocational education opportunities available to youth. 
Support is especially needed for small businesses, who usually have 
limited budgets for activities of this type but employ more than 
one-half of the labor force. 

Five, grants should be made directly to large city school systems: 
On a per-capita basis, inner cities are not receiving their share of 
funds made available under the current Vocational Educational 
Act. A recent study conducted by Alan Woodruff, a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education consultant, showed that inner cities have 22.8 
percent of the Nation's population but only 13.3 percent of all 
secondary education vocational education training stations. 

Only since the 1976 Federal court order issued by Judge De 
Mascio, have VEA funds for area vocational centers been awarded 
to the Detroit Public Schools in appreciable amounts. Between 1975 
and the 1976 Federal court order, Detroit received $2 million of the 
*%in?^ expended in Michigan for area vocational centers. 

The unequitable distribution of Vocational Education Act funds 
can be alleviated by including provisions in the new act that will: 

One, permit grants to be made directly to large city school sys- 
tems in a manner similar to that used by the U.S. Department of 
Labor to award Comprehensive Enrollment and Training Act funds 
directly to large cities; 

Two, contain a formula for distributing funds that will take into 
account the adult unemployment rate, youth unemployment rate, 
and poverty rate; 
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Three, require that funds be distributed to local education agen- 
cies on a basis similar to the one used to award funds to State 
education agencies; and 

Four, place limits on the percentage of VEA funds that can be 
retaineid by the State education agencies for administrative and 
supervisory functions, and for discretionary grants to local educa- 
tion agencies. 

Again I would like to thank the members of the committee for 
this opportunity to testify and will conclude by saying that the 
young people of Detroit have profited from those programs you 
have sponsored. We are not satisfied with the current unemploy- 
ment rate among young people in Detroit, but we feel tJiat these 
programs will make it possible for a substantial number of high 
school graduates to successfully enter the world of work. 

I will be happy to respond to any questions from the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Cox, you are the concluding witness. 

May I suggest to the witnesses that to the extent possible that 
the testimony be briefed. The full testimony in its entirety will be 
in the record without objection and we hope that those bells which 
indicate that the House will be in session shortly will not interfere, 
but we certainly hope to complete testimony this morning before 
we are called to the House for a vote. 

With that slight interruption, Mr. Cox, it is not intended to limit 
you in any way. We hope that we will be able to accommodate you 
in every way possible. Would you proceed. 

STATEMENT OP JOHN C. COX, DEPITTY SUPERINTENDENT, 
HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, HOUSTON, TEX. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, there 
is always something unique about being last, I guess; but for fear 
that we might lose the distinguished chair, I shcdl not read this 
testimony to you. I will make some opening comments that I have 
in the testimony, visit with you on some charts that I brought up 
from Texas that I think you will find imique. You will find copies 
of the charts in the testimony you have. 

I am John C. Cox, deputy superintendent of the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District, and we are delighted that you have invited 
us to be here this morning. 

The United States today faces a two-pronged problem which if 
allowed to fester will affect our Nation for generations. Unemploy- 
ment and underemployment coupled with skilled job opportunities 
which go begging is a concern which must be addressed by the 
American people. 

One answer to this twin concern is education, education soundly 
grounded in the real world. We must provide innovative, imagina- 
tive, quality programs which reach all young people and adults, the 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, the limited English proficiency 
students and those who have been turned off with what we know 
as traditional tools or traditional education. 

Vocational occupational training may be the best link that we 
have for this group. 
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Vocational education must reach all students if our economy is 
to thrive into the 21st century. The vast majority of the jobs today 
require technical skills. Tomorrow's job market will be even more 
technical if current trends continue. And I submit to you this 
morning that they will. 

Vocational programs must address real opportunities in the 
working world. We must couple education with industry to assure 
candidates will be able and available^to fill business and industry 
requirements. 

Training for employment in the State of Texas is a concern of 
many different institutions. The first poster I have here will dem- 
onstrate for you those institutions we have in Texas who are pro- 
viding vocational training. I shall not read them to you. I think you 
can see them. 

Mr. Hawkins. Could I interrupt to ask whether or not that chart 
IS included in your material? 
Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, it is included. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Cox. And I wanted to here only demonstrate those institu- 
tions which pro\ade training in Texas. I would suspect this is 
probably true throughout the United States. 

Also, the lower part of my chart here indicates the number of 
people we have who are being served by these various institutions, 
showing a total of 1.1 million students in secondary, postsecondary 
and adult training in the State of Texas. 

The second chart I have for you, I wanted to give you some feel 
for the Houston, Tex., area, the fifth largest State in the United 
States. You can see here by this chart, we have 1.7 million people 
in the city of Houston. 

And 23.8 percent are black. 

Also, 15.5 percent are Hispanic. 

And 60.7 percent are classified as others. 

The unique part of this chart is the lower section. In our school 
districts K through 12, we had an enrollment of 194,043 students. 

The black percentage of students is 44.9 percent; Hispanics, 27.8 
percent. Only 27.3 percent fall in the other category. 

This is a unique kind of something that we have to live and deal 
with within our inner city. 

Our board of education and members of the city of Houston did 
bite the bullet, as one of the Congressmen spoke of earlier. In 1976 
we were brave enough to go to the citizens of Houston and say, 
. » ?i quality education, provide us some dollars to do 

^^ mu successful in passing a $297 million bond election. 

The unique part of this particular chart, if you take the four 
phases we broke our funds down into; for education, direct instruc- 
tional classroom facilities, in phase 1 we have $74 million. You can 
see by our chart, vocational education received $28 million, a total 
of 39 percent for vocational facilities and equipment. 

Phase 2, that was $54 million. Vocational education received $5 
million, or 10 percent. 

Phase 3, we had $29 million. Vocational received $10 million, or 
35 percent. 
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In phase 4, which we have not come to yet, $29 million; vocation- 
al education will receive $1 million, approximately 4 percent of 
those particular funds. 

Coupled with that, we had to promise the members of our city 
that we woiild do something about the achievement level of our 
students. Thi3 chart will demonstrate to you what has happened in 
the Houston area. If you will take national norms, starting with 
the first grade, the national norm would throw you for the first 
grade students around 1.8. You will see that Houston students test 
out on the ITBS above the national norm. 

The same thing is true for grades 2, 3, 4, and 5, with grade 6 at 
the national norm at the present time. 

This is a result of several things that have happened in addition 
to the bond election. We have been required by our folk in the city 
of Houston to do something about the achievement level of our 
students. Therefore, you will find one of the charts that will indi- 
cate to you where our students are now required to satisfy an 
attendance policy in our district. Any student with 7 days imex- 
cused absences will not pass a course in the Houston district. The 
board of education accepted this proposal from the administration. 
The citizens of Houston bought it and as a result our attendance 
has increase 95 percent in the Houston district. 

Along with that, we have a program in the district that we call 
the second mile plan, where we- encourage teachers to be more 
effiective by providing a strong incentive pr<%ram. If they work in 
inner city schools where we have many, many problems, they 
receive a special incentive pay for that. For good attendance they 
receive an incentive pay for that. 

For raising the achievement level of our young people whose 
charge is their responsibility, once thoy raise it up to a certain 
level every member of that particular campus will also receive an 
incentive pay there. 

So we have done any number of things to provide some incentive 
for our teachers so that they will be more accountable in working 
with the kids in the Houston district. 

We also have what we call fail safe, where we involve the par- 
ents with what is going: on in the school and 4 days a year our 
students are not in the building and we invite parents to come in, 
sit down and visit with teachers and plan the strategies for their 
young pesople as it relates to the education of those kids from K 
through grade 12. We feel these things have done a tremendous job 
for us in helping to bring about quality education in the Houston 
School District. 

We have something else that we think is unique. Several years 
ago m working with the desegregation issue, we had what we call 
pairing off schools. Our Justice Department said and our Congress 
said that it is not legal, our courts. We have to go to somethhig a 
little more sophisticated. In 1975 we established what we call 
magnet schooLj. Oiir magnet schools are throughout the Houston 
area and the magnet schools will do exactly what a magnet does 
itself. It tends to draw kids from throughout the greater Houston 
area into specific schools with a specific curriculum, j v 
^^This chart here will show you several magnet schools. I would 
like to mention one, for the sake of time, the high school for health 
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professions, which is a nationally known magnet school that is in 
the Texas Medical Center in the Houston area. Here we are in 
partnership with the Texab Medical Center and Baylor College of 
Medicine. We have provided an $8.8 million structure there for 
secondary and postsecondary training for our young people. 

At the bottom of this chart you will see special vocational 
schools. We know many times we miss youngsters for whatever 
reason. We are providing for the un involved youth and potential 
dropouts some additional curriculums in specim schools in order to 
meet the needs of that particular population. I thought you would 
be interested in knowing that. 

This map here will demonstrate to you the location of our 
m&}(net schools as it relates to the Houston area. Outlined in red 
you see the boundaries of the district and the little dots with the 
arrows will point to you those vocational magnet schools that I 
referred to. 

In addition to these, we have many, many other magnet pro- 
grams, but I wanted to highlight for you the vocational magnet 
schools as it relates to our t^timony here this morning. 

We also are trying to address the problems of sex bias, sex 
stereotyping. This particular chart here will demonstrate and show 
you here how we have members of the opposite sex now involved in 
nontraditional kinds of training. You can look to any of these and 
you will see both males and females who are currently enrolled in 
vocational programs. So we are very definitely trying to move in a 
positive direction in terms of addressing all of our young people in 
the city of Houston and getting for them the brat quality training 
that we can make, regardless of their sex. 

Getting down to our department, you would be interested in 
knowing that we have 77,061 in secondary vocational programs. In 
the secondary 7 through 12, we have approximately 90,000 young 
people. 

In the job entry job preparatory kinds of training, we have 20,037 
students. 

Of that number, we show here 3,372 who are disadvantaged in a 
program we call CfVAE. 

We have another 596 students who are handicapped. We are 
proud of the 157 who are mainstreamed into regular vocational 
programs. 

You will notice another 16,124 who are in regular programs. 

I submit to you this morning that we have far, far many more 
youngsters in the 16,000 bracket who should have some specialized 
training in the CVEA or handicapped; but due to the amount of 
funds we have available, we have not identiHed those kids because 
at the present time *ve are not able to provide for those kids the 
kind of training that we feei they should have under that special 
category. 

So what we are doing is tailormaking our regular program to do 
our best to meet the needs of those particular youngsters. 

We have also 621 teaching units vocationally approved and an* 
other 250 units that we have in the district that are nonvocational 
funded within our division. 

I think you will Hnd this little chart interesting. It demonstrates 
the flow of funds into the district. We have approximately $15.3 
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million coining from our local taxation; another $10 million from 
the State and from Federal funds we receive $2.8 million, which 
will give us approximately $25.6 million budget to operate all pro- 
gx^ams for the 77,000 kids m the Houston district. 

Inflation also has had its toehold on us, as we are demonstrating 
to you on this particular chart. If you will look back in 1975-76, we 
had a budget of $18.8 million. We could buy goods and services in 
the area of $18.8 million; but if we jump over to the 1980-81 school 
year, you see we have a $25 million budget. Services and goods, we 
can only purchase $16.4 million worth of goods and services. 

Our budget has increased 85.5 percent; purchasing i)ower is still 
as low as 18.8 percent. 

We are very proud of our next chart that will demonstrate some 
concerns that some of you have as relate to our industry today. 
Here you will see a foUowup on our statements for the year 1979- 
80, done by our teachers and our placement center. I do not want 
to read all these figures because of time, but if you will notice in 
the lower right hand comer we indicate to you that our placement 
rate is in the area of 71 percent of the students who are leaving 
our programs, who are ready to be placed in the job market or in 
the job market working for employers. We feel that that is very, 
very definitely something that all of us should be proud of as it 
relates to all prc«rams in the Houston School District. 

All of this 18 done in total cooperation with business and indus- 
try. 

I show to you here a chart that shows the people who are 
involved in the training programs that we have in the district. You 
mi^ht note at the top, and it just worked out that way because this 
ism alphabetical order, the very first person there is with the 
CETA program. If you look at the very bottom name you see a 
representative from labor. We all work together in the Houston 
district to deliver vocational education services to our young 
people. 

Just below the bottom you see a parent who also serves on our 
overall advisory conmiittee. K 

The last chart tiiat I have for you will sort of depict how we are 
involved with all institutions in the Houston area, whether it be 
postsecondary education, whether it be industiy and business, 
whether it be apprenticeship programs, whether it be CETA, we 
are all working hand in glove to deliver the services. There is a big 
job in the conununity and we feel it takes all of us pooling our 
resources, our minds, and our efforts, in order to deliver the serv- 
ices that we know kids must have. 

Despite Houston's booming economy, there continue to be those 
who are not a part, who for some reason of handicap, disadvantage, 
or limited English or stereotyping, are not fulfilling their full 
promise. These are the needs we as educators must address. 

It is most important for Conp^ to understand several factors 
dealin{; with vocational education in the large urban school dis- 
tricts and in particular the Houston Independent School District. 

One. Additional Federal flmds would provide an opportunity for 
improving the effectiveness of current programs for tne disadvan- 
taged and the handicapped. For several years I have been real 
concerned about those special education studente who cannot profit 
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nor benefit from a regular vocational program, nor can they bene- 
fit from the segregated vocational education programs for the 
handicapped, because of their level. 

I firmly believe we need to do something in establishing shel- 
tered workshops for those young people where we also can place 
these kids in an area where they can gain some vocational skills 
and they can be self-supporting and they can be taxpayers, rather 
than tax receivers. 

The Houston Independent School District, through its programs, 
must address the unique needs of the disadvantaged in the inner 
city. They must address the needs of the disadvantaged studente in 
the inner city. As you know, many of our families nave moved to 
the fringes— I call them the bedroom communities and as a result 
we have left in the inner city a whole nest of disadvantaged, 
handicapped students. We must deal with those students. We need 
your help and we need your guidance and we need your funds to 
help us address the unique needs of those studente as it relates to 
some of the other kind of services they need in order to bring them 
up to a level where they can read a technical book, where they can 
figure, where they understand physics and chemistry and math; so 
we need some additional funds to be able to bring these kids to a 
level where we can educate them as it relates to the technical 
fields. 

There is a great need to serve students between the ages of 11 
and 13 who demonstrate little or no interest in formal education. 
Federal funds can provide career development programs in the 
area of occupational orientation and exploration for these students. 
We must address those kids at that age. If we do not, in the inner 
schools we are finding when they are 16 and move into vocational 
programs, we have already lost them. Then we have to go back and 
try to pick them up, bring them back into the system and retrain 
them. If we can pick these kids up while their interests are high 
and involve them in some vocational training, I believe that we 
will be able to manage to keep them in school and get them hooked 
into a vocation of their particular choice. 

We must constantly update the equipment and tools used to 
train students in all vocational programs. Graduates must leave 
school with salable skills necessary to step into industry. The way 
to guarantee this is to assure that students learn today's skills, not 
yesterday's. 

We definitely feel that the equipment program must be updated 
from time to tmie if we are going to keep, our kids current, where 
they can move directly into the job place and be productive citi- 
zens. 

Vocational education must meet the challenge. It is the best 
answer to our unemployment problems. Vocational education can 
and must provide people of all ages with a strong education, the 
skills of a trade, and the respect for work. The vast waste of 
human potential must stop. 

It is our challenge to see that this waste is eliminated. 

I certainly hope I did not. go too fast for the reporter, but I 
wanted to visit with you on what I had, bringing it all the way 
from Texas. I wanted you to have a chance to visit with me on it 
and I certainly do thank the committee for this opportunity. 

[Material submitted by John Cox follows:] 
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The United States toda/ faces a two-pronged problen which if allowed 
to fester will affect our'nation for generations. Unenployment and undereaploy- 
ment coupled with skilled job opportunities which go begging is a concern which 
mst be addressed by the American public. 

One answer to this twin concern is education— education soundly 
grounded in the real world. How do we assure that today's educational systems 
are grounded in the real world? We assure it by providing programs which answer 
the pressing needs— basic skills, education, bilingual instruction for limited 
English proficient students, and occupational skills training. We must provide 
innovative, imaginative, quality programs which serve these needs and reach all 
young people*— the disadvantaged, the handicapped, and those who have been 
"turned off" by the normal educational channels. 

Vocational occupational training may be the best link we have to these 
groups. Involving young people in skills training often sparks their interest 
in the other aspects of education. A student who finds math "boring" may see 
it in a different light when calculations become important to learning skills in 
electronics, or drafting, or marketing. 

Vocational education must reach these students— indeed, vocational 
education must reach aU students if our economy is to thrive into the Twenty- 
First Century. The vast majority (over 80% by government projections) of all 
jobs today require technical skills. Tomorrow's job market will be even more 
technical if current trends continue. 

( Students must be trained for these jobs. Vocational programs must 
not teach the skills of the past but the skills of the future. Vocational 
programs must address real opportunities in the working world. We must couple 
education with industi to assure candidates will be available to fill business 
and industry requirements. 

- 1 - 
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Training for eoployoent in the State of Texas is a concern of many 
different institutions and organizations, each of which has its own funding 
sources and controls. 

Union funds finance apprenticeship programs. Private funding is used to 
finance vocational training prograas in private schools and to back job prograns 
of Private Industry Councils, which also receive substantial CETA contracts. AH 
CETA programs are federally funded and controlled by the local mayor's office. 

The bulk of job training in the State of Texas is, however, the respon- 
sibility of public educational institutions. Programs are offered in 950 school 
districts, 48 commxnity colleges, ani through the Texas State Technical Institute 
System. 

The public secondary schools of Texas serve 600,000 students in voca- 
tional education programs. (An additional 500,000 are served by post-secondary 
and adult programs.) Administered by the Texas Education Agency and local school 
districts under policies established by the State Board of Education and local 
District Boards, the public secondary vocational programs are funded by federal, 
state, and local dollars. The lWO-81 federal budget for vocational education 
programs in Texas is $36,374,745. Of this amount, $8,551,838 is being spent by 
the eight largest school districts (Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, Ft. Worth, 
Austin, Corpus Christi, El Paso, Ysleta). The eight city school districts serve 
approximately 203,387 vocational students. In other words, 34% of all vocational 
students in Texas are being served by 23% of the budget. (See Chart I on page 3.) 

The Houston Independent School District— the largest in the state- 
operates in an environment that is, in many ways, unique. Houston, the nation's 
fifth largest city, has, by the federal government's own standards, a full employ- 
ment economy (3.7% unemployment). Local newspaper want ad sections bulge with 
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job openings (mostly in highly technical, skilled fields). One thousand five 
hundred new people move into the city each week. 

But Houston is not without problems— -many of the sane problems that 
plague other large cities. 

The Houston Independent School District, which encompasses 312 square 
miles in Harris County, is an inner city district. Of the 170 elementary schools 
in the District, 60 (serving over 37,000 students) qualify for Title I funding. 
KISD total enrollment of 194,043 for 1980-81 is 44.9% black, 27.8% Hispanic, and 
27.3% white. The concentration of minority students in HISD presents the District 
with more handicapped, disadvantaged and limited English proficiency students to 
prepare for a place in a society and an economy which increasingly requires a 
strong education and technical skills. (See Chart II on page S.) 

The Houston Independent School District has made a comitment to these 
students — and all HISD students-— to provide a realistic education for today»s 
world. As part of that commitment, HISD has embarked on a major facility improve- 
ment program funded through public bond money. The construction of occupational/ . 
vocational facilities constitute a major thrust of the building program. Phase I 
(now virtually complete) authorized $74,391,362 for new buildings and renovation 
of old facilities, of the total, $28,937,391 was targeted for vocational facil- 
ities. Including the construction of new buildings for two vocational magnet 
schools (the High School for Health Professions and the Barbara Jordan High School 
for Careers) as well as a new vocational wing at Charles H. Milby Senior High to . 
house a Building Trades Magnet Program. 

The Second Phase of the building program, budgeted at $54,564,128 con- 
centrates most heavily on elementary school construction. Even so, $5,454,000 of 
the budget was earmarked for occupational/vocational facilities including construc- 
tion of a new facility for the High School for Performing and Visual Arts. 

- 4 - 
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HOUSTON -yMARGEST CITY IM THE UNITED STATES 

• POPULATION 1.7 MILLION 

Race Number Perceumse 

«BUCK ' 396^339 23.8^ 

♦ Hispanic zs^m \5,5i' 

• Others i,iio,698 6o,n 

• Unemployment Rate 3.7% 



HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

• Enrollment K- 12 194,043 

Race Number Percentase 

t Black 67,102 44.9^ 

• Hispanic 53,917 27.6^t 

• Others 53,02* nn 
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Phase III shows $10,379,944 of the total $29,326,720 budget targeted 
for vocational facilities including renovation of the building which houses the 
High School for Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. In Phase IV, $1,080,000 
of the $29,781,000 total is earmarked for vocational purposes. (See Chart III • 
On page 7.) 

Modem facilities are only & part of HISO»s comitnent to its students. 
Achievement and quality education for all is the Houston school system's primary 
goal. It is a goal that is being attained because of several innovative programs. 

For instance, HISD has instituted a rigorous attendance policy. A 
student who has seven ucexcused absences in the course of a semester is denied 
credit. "Hie policy has worked. Average daily attendance in HISO for the current 
school year is 95%. 

HISD knows that getting and keeping good teachers is often the difference 
in a student achieving or failing. To decrease teacher turn-over, the Houston 
District has developed a teacher incentive program, called **lh9 Second Mile Plan." 
Under this plan, teachers in Titlf T schools, or who are . in "high priority loca- 
tion" schools (inner city schools) receive stipends as do those who teach in areas 
of critical need, such as, special education. Teachers may also. earn stipends 
for perfect attendance, advanced course work, and recruiting other teachers to 
HISD. In addition, all faculty personnel in schools which show significant growth 
in achievement scores are eligible for extra pay. HISD is recognizing excellence 
and dedication in its professional teaching staff. 

Teachers and school districts cannot alone insure that all students 
achieve up to their full potential. Parents must be involved. The Houston School 
District's Fail Safe program has drawn national attention for its pioneering 
efforts to include parents in all aspects of their children's education. 

- 6 - 
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Ttitsd progTuu hftv« Horkad. Tsst scores show HISD students achieving 
ftt Iwls higher than those in other districts with ■ coaparable socio-econoftic 
population. Analysis of standardized achievoiettr test scores for the 1979-80 
school /ear shows that the average academic achieveaent of students at every 
elaaentary grade tested in the Houston School District aeets or exceeds the 
national nora. (See Chart IV on page 9.) 

Perhaps the aost innovative of all HISD progress designed to help students 
achieve and sricceed in society after gnutuation is the Magnet School prograa. The 
Magnet School Plait was developed and iapleaented in 1975 to neet two specific objec*- 
tives: 

1. To provide progress whose quality education would attract students 
to thea voluntarily, and 

2. To increase the percentage of the students attending integrated 
schools while decreasing the nuaber of one-race schools in the 
District. 

Each Magnet School prograa includes both a strong acadeaic prograa and a 
special cuTriculia designed around the needs, interests, and abilities of the stu- 
dents. There ara aagnet prograas on all grade levels. Eleaentary aagnets incline 
fine arts and ausic, aath and science, ecology and outdoor education, aulti- 
cultural education, and a **vanguard'* prograa for the gifted and talented. Many 
of the aagnet prograas at the secondary level are vocationally-based. 

The Vocational Magnet Schools in HISD also participate in the Voluntary 
Interdistrict Educational Plan, a pilot prograa begun this school year with the 
cooperation of HISD, surrounding suburban school districts, and the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. The plan encourages suburban students to attend HISD vocational 
aagnet prograas, tuition- free, with transportation provided thus increasing inte- 
gration in HISD and the educational opportunities of the participating students. 
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Vocational Mgnet programs in HISD offer a wide variety of career possi- 
bilities to students. Each school addresses particular student needs and inter- 
ests. The Hagnet School Program is based on the belief that an interested 
student is a motivated student— one who is motivated not only to learn his craft 
but his academics as well. 

Several of Houston's alternative high schools actually predate the formal 
Magnet School Plan approvad by the courts in 1975. The High School for Performing 
and Visual Arts opened in 1971 to provide a special curriculum for students inter- 
ested in careers in art, music, dance, drama, and the media. Today, HSPVA has an 
enfoUnent of 521 students, 62% of which are white; 28.8% black; and 8.8% Hispanic. 
HSPVA also posts the highest achievement scores of any high school in the District. 

The High School for Health Professions opened in 1972, in cooperation 
with tho Texas Medical Center and the Baylor College of Medicine. Houston offers 
a unique opportunity for students skilled in medical fields because the Texas Medi- 
cal Center makes medicine and related disciplines a major factor in the Houston 
economy and a major employer of Houstonians. HSHP is a good example of how HISD 
is training students for the real world— giving students strong skills in careers 
with a high demand for workers. "Hie High School for Health Professions has an 
enrollment of 602 studnnts, 57.3%-black; 22.8%-Hispanic; and 16.8%-white. 

"Hie Petrochemical Magnet Program at Milby Senior High School is another 
example of HISD recognizing a need in Houston's specific economy. The Petro- 
chemical Industry is Houston's largest, biit until the opening of the HISD Petro- ■ 
chemical Program in 1979 it was difficult for young people to learn the skills 
necessary for Petrochemical careers. Enrollment in the Petrochemical Magnet is 
104 students, 41.2%-white; 30.1%-black; and 28.7%-Hispanic. 
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HiXby Senior High School also houses another vocational aagnet program 
dealing with the Building Trades. Construction is booaing in Houston. Buildings 
see« to go up over night. Opportunities for well- trained young people abound. 
The HISD Building Trades Hagnet Prograa is providing skilled graduates for those 
opportunities. Enrol laent la the Building Trades Cluster stands at 226 students, 
32%-white; 10%-black; and 58%-Hispanic. 

The Aerodynamics Academy, like the Petrochemical Hagnet and the Building 
Trades Cluster, is housed on a comprehensive high school campus but draws students 
from all parts of the city. One benefit of the Hagnet School Program is that a 
special program need not exist only for those students who happen to live n^ar it. 
The Hagnet School programs greatly increase opportunities for all students to pur- 
sue special interests and broaden their horizons. The Aerodynamics program combines 
academic and vocational instruction in several aviation-related fields. Enroll- 
nent is 53 students, 35.3%-black; 33.3%-white; and 32.4%-Hispanic. 

The Barbara Jordun High School for Careers offers vocational training in 
a wide variety of careers— from marketing to commercial art to business careers. 
Students from throughout HISC and surrounding districts pursue vocational anr* 
academic training in a modem, up-to-date facility. One program at Barbara Jordan 
is of particular interest. It is the Transportation Cluster, which covers every 
type of conveyance from boats to cars to buses. The HISD vocational program is 
constantly seeking ways to integrate its instruction into the community at large. 
The Metropolitan Transit Authority is currently building a maintenance facility 
adjacent to the Barbara Jordan campus. This facility will greatly enhance train- 
ing and employment opportunities for Transportation Cluster graduates. Enrollment 
At Barbara Jordan Is 1,105 students, 67%-black: 26.6%-Hlspanlc; and 5.3%-white. 

The newest HISD Vocational Hagnet School, (opened January 19, 1981) 
addresses a particularly critical need-— the need for trained, motivated people to 
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pursue public service careers. The High School for Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice is a product of the cooperative efforts of HISD, the City of Houston, and 
Che Houston Police Department. The curriculum is designed to meet the needs of 
students with a wide range of career interests from Police Science to Human 
Services. Enrollment n HSLE/CJ is 239 students. 17.2%-white; 50.2%-Hispanic; 
32.6%-black. 

Two more vocational magnet schools are now on the drawing boards. Both 
will seek to train yoimg people in careers with a wide range of opportunities— 
particularly within the Houston economy. A Business and Office Occupation Magnet 
Program is planned. Job opport\inities abound, particularly for those who are 
skilled in modem business technology. A Hospitality Magnet is also in the plan- 
ning stages. This program would train young people in all areas of hotel and 
motel management. Houston is a major center of convention business— and the pro- 
posed program addresses the training needs of this vital segment of the Houston 
economy. 

It, perhaps, should be noted at this point that not all HISD vocational- 
programs are in Magnet Schools. Every comprehensive high school in the Houston 
school system (20 in all) offers a variety of vocational programs— from Marketing 
and Distributive Education to Office Education to Vocational Industrial (Trades and 
Industriea) Education. All schools also offer cooperative education opportunities 
and provide special vocational programs for disadvantaged students. 

Coordinated Vocational Academic Education is offered on all regular high 
school campuses. These pre-employment laboratory and cooperative programs meet 
special needs of sttidents wtiO are disadvantaged by socio-economic factors, limited 
English speaking ability, or academic factors. 

CVAE programs serve those students who are disadvantaged but who are 
still in school. A major concern must be those students who have left school or 
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who MAY do so without coapleting their high school education. In 1950, 34% of the 
jobs available did not require a high school education. By 1970 only 8% of all 
jobs did not require a diploaa — and the trend continues.' A young person who drops 
out of school has virtually no chance to succeed in today's society. 

HISD participates in several programs ained at involving '*uninvolved" 
youth. Two of these programs are operated in close cooperation with CETA. The 
H. P. Carter Career Education Center offers ungraded vocational instruction to 
181 students, 82.5%-black; 17.5%-Hispanic. TTie H. P. Carter Center receives a 
large portion of CETA funds. 

The Contemporary Occupational Training Center operates with a CETA con- 
tract for the training of in-school youth. COTC has an enrollment of 305 students, 
61.4%-black; 23.4%-white; 15.2%-Hispanic. COTC is a general school with a curri- 
culum tailored to fit the needs of the drop-out or potential drop-out student. 
Once the student is exposed to this curriculum, it is hoped that he will gain enough 
interest in school to be motivated to reenter and complete regular high school 
training. 

The Gulf Coast Trades Center, located 66 miles north of Houston at New 
Waverly, serves boys from 15 to 18 years of age, who are adjudicated delinquents 
or bordering on delinquency. Current enrollment stands at 94 students, 37.S%-black; 
37.5%-white; 25%-Hispanic. A major concern at Gulf Coast is to impart values re- 
garding work, education, self-sufficier .-y, and social responsibility through cor- 
rective life experiences, counseling and guidance in a residential setting. Bring- 
ing these uninvolved youth back into society is a prime goal. 

Ratuming delinquent youth to useful citizenship is also the goal of the 
Harris County Youth Village, located 32 miles south of Houston at Seabrook. TTie 
Harris County Juvenile Probation Department operates the institutional programs and 
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the overall facility. HISO directs and operates the educational component of the 
prograas on the residential caapus. This educational component is budgeted through 
and supported by HISO as a District vocational school. HISO and the Juvenile Pro- 
bation Department work together at the Youth Village to txy to help the students 
gain the skills necessary to successfully reenter the mainstream of society. Cur- 
rently enrollment at the Youth Village is 172 students, 46.5%-black; 2S.4%-Hispanic; 
28.1%-white. 

HISO sees serving the needs of its handicapped students as one of its 
major responsibili'wies. Programs in Vocational Education for the Handicapped are 
offered at several school sites throughout the Oistrict. In addition, HISO operates 
the Learning Skills Center which provides individualized study programs for handi- 
capped students which enable each student to progress at his or her own rate of 
learning. The Learning Skills Center, which is centrally located, offers several 
special services for its handicapped students: 

1. Transportation is provided for those students who qualify under 
HISD guidelines. 

2. A full-time vocational counselor provides valuable counseling and 
vocational-related information to all students. 

3. AH students are screened for speech therapy and this service is 
provided weekly for those who qualify. 

4. With the parents* penission, the students, at the age of 16, can 
become clients of the Texas Rehabilitation Commission. 

The Learning Skills Center currently serves 87 students, 40%-black; 
36.9%-Hispanic; 23.1%-whita. 

Overall, S96 handicapped students are being served In Vocational Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped programs throughout the city. In order that handicapped 
students receive education in the least restrictive setting possible (as required 
by PL 94-142), the Houston Independent School Oistrict has made great strides in 
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ulnstreuing handicapped students. Viis school year (1980-81). 157 handicapped 
students are enrolled in re^ilar vocational prograas in subjects ranging fron 
photography to* law enforcement. HISD wants every student to reach his full 
potential, not bound by stereotypes or undue restrictions. (See Charts V, VI, and 
VII on pages 16, 17, and 18.) 

Another stereotype that often restricts students' vocational choice is 
sex stereotyping. HISD has nade real progress in opening doors to non- traditional 
career decisions for both female and .ale students. Progress in the area of Home- 
making and related careers has been particularly gratifying, niirty percent of 
all students enrolled in Gainful Homemaking pre-employment programs are male. 
Other programs also show improvement, but much work remains to be done in this area. 
(See Chart VIII on page 19.) 

In all, occupational programs serve 77,061 students in the Houston inde- 
pendent School District in 871 total teaching programs. Of these, 20,037 are in 
job-entry vocational programs. Hie rest are enrolled in Business, Industrial Arts, 
CVAE Academics, and Career Investigation and Exploration programs for junior high 
and middle school students. 

-TTie 1980-81 budget for HISD occupational programs is $25.6 million, which 
includes 113.3 million of local funding, $10 million of state money, and $2.3 mil- 
lion federal dollars. (See Chart IX on page 20.) ITie HISD budget for these pro- 
grams haa steadily increased over the past six years, but inflation has taken its 
toll. TTie HISO budget increase of 85.5% for vocational education since 1975 repre- 
sents an increase of only 18.8% when the inflation factor is figured in. (See 
Chart X on page 21.) HISO haa a strong vocational program which is meeting Houston's 
needs, but Houston's high technology economy requires that graduates of vocational 
programs come to the marketplace with comparable skills. TTie facilities and equip- 
■«it to train those students must keep pace with business and industrial standards. 
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HousTOM Independeut School District 
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CHART IX 
nXU. OF VOCATIOHAL FUNDING TO RISD 
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The cost of such training is high, but the cost of not providing it is higher. 

The best indication of rite success of any ^vocational education program 
is the success of its graduates. HI5D Plactaent and FoUow^Up figures show that 
HISD is training people — and training people well*— for jobs which are available. 
For exaaple, 86% of all 1980 gra<iuates of Office Education vocational prograss are 
working full tine in the field for which they were trained. 

The Placement and Follow-Up figures for disadvantaged and handicapped 
students present a laost interesting picture. 1980 CVAE (disadvantaged) graduates 
show a 76% enployaent rate— -a rate comparable to Marketing and Distributive Edu- 
cation graduates and higher than graduates of Heclth and Vocational Industrial 
programs. The employment rates for handicapped students who have completed a VEH 
program is even higher — 86%. (See Chart XI on page 23.) 

Vocational Education is working in the Houston Independent School District 
—for all segments of the school population— disadvantaged, handicapped, and the 
general school population. One reason vocational education is successful in Houston 
is because of the close working relationships HISD has with others in the community 
with similar goals. 

HISD, for example, has an active Business and Industry Advisory Board for 
its Occupational and Continuing Education Division. The board represents a strong 
cross-section of the community— -employers, unions, parents, the media. The Board 
is in the p^rocess currently of evaluating HISD vocational programs to assess their 
quality and aDSt importantly how well they are meeting and will maet future needs 
of the Houston business and industrial commity. (See Chart XII on page 24.) 

In addition to this District-wide Advisory Board, each program area (and 
individual course offerings as well) has Advisory Committees coMDitted to improving 
the quality of that particular program. 

Another exanple of how HISD is cooperating in the effort to insure employ- 
ability skills among Houston citizens is the District's relationship with the 
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CHART XII 

OCCUPATIONAL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION ADVISORY BOARD 
Houston Independent School District 
1980-81 



JOHN BARTLETT, Olrtctor, City of Houston, Office of the Mayor , C owprohensive 
Employment end Treining Act (C.E.T.A.)f 401 Louieiene, Houston 77002, 
223-1071 

CHARLES R. '*BOB'* DUNK, Attorney et Uv, Senior Pertner, Wyckoff , Ruaaell , Dunn 
end Prezier, 800 Piret City National Bank Building, Houaton 77002 
658-8585 

C. UILLIAM CRIBBLE, President, Cribble Stamp & Stencil Company . P. 0. Box 4068 

Houaton 77021, 228-5358 
HENRY HAAS, President, HKG Petrochemicals . Inc ., P. 0. Box 1188, Houston 77001 

654-6386 

CLARIC HEAD, Principel, Eastwood Baptist Church & School, 1315 Dumble, Houston 
77023, 923-2711 

PARKER tEDBETTSR, Manager, Education/Militery Affeire, Houston Chamber of 
Cofl^rce , HOC MllaaiBldg., 25th Floor, Houaton 77002, 651-1313 

MRS. BILtlE MARABLE, Staff Supervisor-Educational Relations, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company . 3100 Main, Room 12U, Houaton 77002, 521-8530 

PAUL H. MEETING, Group Manager, Human Reeourcee Develupmcnt, Hughes Tool 

Division . P. 0. Box 2539, Houeton 77001, 924-2248 
JOE MIRSKT, President, Office Supply Company , 1953 West Grsy, Houston 

77019, 526-8981 

ALMA J. NEUSOM, Dirsctor of Cooaninity Affsirs, KHOU- TV. 1945 Allen Parkway, 
Houston 77019, 526-1111 

ANN R. NORRIS, Aseietant Professor end R. N. Coordinator, The University of 

Tsxas Health Science Center et Houston School of Nursing . 1100 Holcombe, 
Houston 77030, 7.92-7800 ext. 7847 

DR. ROBERT t. PfiATER, Deen, School of Technology, Texas Southern Univereity . 
3201 Wheeler Avenue, Houeton 77004, 527-7006 

SHIRLEY K. PRICE, Equal Opportunity Specialist, Handicapped Coordinator, NASA 
Johneon Spece Center , Equal Opportunity Programa Officc/AJ, Houston 
77058, 4l«831 

BRITTON RYAN, Exscutivs Vies Prssident, Houston Coasntnity College System . 
22 Waugh Drive, Houeton 77007, 869-8965 

SHIRLEY STEPHENS, Aseietant Supacvieor, Personnel Servicee, National Supply 
Cow)any/Armco . 1455 Waet Loop South, Houeton 77027, 960-5295 

D. E. **ED** TALLET, Quality and Safety Section Manager, Dow Chemlcel U.S.A .. 
400 Weet Belt South, P. 0. Box 3387, Houeton 77001, 978-2326 

JOEL TERRY, Dlatrict Director, Texae Employment CowBiesion . P. 0. Box 1390, 
Houston 77001, 327-0711 

JACK UOO0TARO, City of pouaton Fire Dejertment . Certification Office, 
410 Bagby, Houaton 77002, 222-3266 

GINIA WRAT WRIGHT, Perent, 1115 Martin, Houston 77018, 686-3984 

MANUEL J. ZAMOIIA, Regional Director, Human Reeoutcas Development Institute . 
AFL/CIO . 2506 Sutherland, Houston 77023, 923-5103 
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Houston Conunity College System. 

The Houston Comunity College System will serve over 37,000 citizens 
this year, and approximately 7S% will be receiving vocational training or the 
remedial education necessary to obtain or retain employment. Twenty HCC sites 
are high schools or middle schools. Ten of these are designated as Community 
Education Centers. 

One of the new and exciting thrusts of the College is to conduct classes 
at actual job sites using plant equipment and, in many cares, local plant super- 
visors as instructors. While most of this is vocational skills training, the 
College will also take traditional college level courses to plants and business 
sites when requested. Due to the growing concentration of Mexican- Americans, 
English as a second language, and, in some cases, Spanish as a second language, is 
becoming a vocational necessity. 

Many HISD vocational graduates take advantage of the HCC program and 
SOM vocational teachers are employed as part-time instructors with the College. 
All vocational students at th College receive credit for their high school voca- 
tional work either through advanced placement or early completion. 

This type of articulation between the school district and the community 
college is a good example of how a comauniv can best be served if you focus your 
entire attention on what is best for the student. 



groups— groups such as CETA, the Texas Rehabilitation Commission, Private Industry 
Councils, four-year colleges, and union apprenticeship programs. Such joint 
•fforta will insure that the needs of Houston industry will continue to be met. 
(S«« Chart x:il on page 26.) 

^ Those needs cannot be met unless we constantly seek to improve and up- 
date ou? programs. 



It is this type of cooperation that HISD is forging with other local 
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Despits Houston's boosing econony, there continues tc be those who are 
not a part, who— for reasons of handicap, disadvantage, limited English proficiency, 
or stereotyping--are not fulfilling their full promise, ihw are the needs we~ 
as educators— —must address. 

It is most important for Congress to understand several factors dealing 
with vocational education in a large city school district and in particular with 
the Houston Independent School District: 

1. Additional federal funds would provide an opportunity for improving 
the effectiveness of current programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. For 
example, vocational sheltered workshops need to be established for those special 
education students who cannot profit or benefit from other vocational programs in 
the District because of their handicapping condition. Our district is now provid- 
ing some vocational training in special laboratories to meet the needs of these 
particular students. However, we have not scratched the surface of this need. 

Ke must expand our services for additional vocational assessment of handi- 
capped students. These services will cost approximately $680,000. 

2. The Houston Independent School District through its vocational pro- 
grams must address the unique needs of its disadvantaged students in the inner city. 
Funds need to be made available for the discretionary use of the District as we see 
the needs locally. Thirty-one percent of our total vocational student population 
falls into the disadvantaged population category. Our division is able to spend 
only $1.9 million which is 8% of the total budget in support of quality training 
programs for this group of students. 

3. There is a great need to serve students between the ages of 11 and 13, 
who demonstrate little or no interest in formal education. Federal funds can pro- 
vide career development programs in the area of occupational orientation and explora- 
tion for these students, ne must involve pot-- ial drop-outs at an earlier age, by 
showing them real educational alternatives and career opportunities. 
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4. HISD accepts the responsibility of training students in non-tradi- 
tional occupational areas thus elininating sex bias and sex stereotyping. But 
there is an educational job in this ••cgard that has been neglected. We aaist edu- 
cate parents. Our cowminity still thinks "traditional." We need federal funds to 
Bount a quality public relations program for vocational education-— to educate 
parents in the advantages and rewards of vocational education in general and in 
the particular rewards of non- traditional career choices. 

5. We oust constantly up-date the equipment and tools used to train 
students in all vocational programs. Graduates must leave school with the skills 
necessary to step into industry. The way to guarantee this is to assure that stu- 
dents learn today's skills not yesterday's. This means "state of the art" equip- 
ment— -and it means teachers whose skills remain current. Federal funds are needed 
to maintain and up-date equipment and to provide for interchange between faculty 
members and industry in order for vocational programs to meet the challenge of the 
Eighties and beyond. 

Vocational Education must meet that challenge. It is the best answer to 
our unemployment problems. Vocational Education can and must provide people of all 
ages with a strong education, the skills of a trade, and the respect for work that 
allows all to fully participate in our society. Ihe waste of human potential is 
the greatest waste of all. 

It is our challenge to see that this waste is eliminated. 
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Prepared Statement by John C Cox, Deputy Superintendent, 

UCCUPATIONAL AND CONTINUING EDUCATION DIVISION, HOUSTON 

Independent School District 

The United Scaces today faces a Cwo-pronged problem which if allowed 
to faster will affect our nation for generations. Unemployincnt and underemploy- 
nont coupled with skilled job opportunities which go begging is a concern which 
must be addressed by the American public. 

One answer to this twin concern is education education soundly 

grounded in the real world. We must provide innovative, imaginative, quality 

programs which reach all young people the disadvantaged, the handicapped, and 

those who have been "turned off" by the normal educational channels. 

Vocational occupational training may be the best link we have to these 

groups. 

Vocational education must reach all students if our economy is to thrive 
into the Twenty.First Century. The vast majority (over 80Z by government projec- 
tions) of all jobs today require technical skills. Tomorrow's job market will 
be even more technical if current trends continue. 

Vocational programs must address real opportunities in the working 
world. We must couple education with industry to assure candidates will be 
available to fill business and industry requirements. 

Training for employment in the State of Texas is a concern of many 
different institutions and organizations, each of which has its own funding 
sources and controls. 

The bulk of job training in the State of Texas is. however, the respon- 
sibility of public educational institutions. 

The public secondary schools of Texas serve 600.000 students in voca- 
tional education programs. (An additional 500.000 are served by post-secondary 
and adult programs.) Administered by the Texas Education Agency and local 
ichool districts under policies established by the State Board of Education 
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and local District Boards, the public secondary vocational programs are funded . 
by federal, state, and local dollars. The 1980-81 federal budget for vocational 
education programs in Texas is $36,374,745. Of this amount, $8,551,838 is 
being spent by the eight largest school districts. The eight city school districts 
serve approximately 203,387 vocational students. In other words, 34X of all 
vocational students in Texas are being served by 23X of the budget. 

The Houston Independent School District the largest in the state op- 
erates in an evnironment that is, in many ways, unique. Houston, the nation's 
fifth largest city, has, by the federal governments own standards, a full em- 
ployment economy C3.7Z unemployment). 

But Houston is not without problems many of the a«ae problems that 

plague other large cities. 

The Houston Independent School District is an Irnercity district. Of 
the 170 elementary schools in the dis'.rict, 60 (serving over 37,000 students) 
qualify for Title I funding. HISD total enrollment of 194,043 for 1980-81 is 
/#4.9X black, 27. 8X Hispanic, and 27. 3Z white. The concentration of minority 
students in HISD presents the district with more handicapped, disadvantaged and 
limited English proficiency students to prepare for a place in a society and an 
economy which increasingly requires a strong education and technical skills. 

The Houston Independent School District has made a commitment to these 

students — and all HISD students to provide a realistic education for today's 

world. As part of that commitment, HISD has embarked or. a major facility improve- 
mtnt program funded through public bond money. The construction >£ occupational/ 
vocational facilities constitute a major ^,9t of the building program, which 
inclndoa construction of new buildings , ih** ■ '^ool foi Health Professions, 

the Barbara Jordan High School for Career^., Xl\^h School fur Performing and 
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VHual Arci, and a vocational wing at Charles H. Milby Senior High School and 
renovation of the building vhlch houses the High Sch'.-^j,; for Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice. 

Modem facilities are only a part of HlSt'a cv^cTcittoent to "ite seudento. 
Achievement and quality education for all is t^.t tf.Midton School system's primary 
goal. It Is a goal that Is being attained bec^.use of several Innovative programs. 

For Instance, HISD has Instituted « tJporous attendance policy. A student 
who has seven unexcused absencea In the cou-^c ot a semester Is denied credit. 
The policy has worked. Average dally aCtcs^cce In HISD for the current school 
year is 95Z. 

HISD knows chat getting and keepr.^- good teachers Is often the difference 
m a student achieving or falling. To decr-.asa teacher turn-over, the Houston 
district has developed a teacher Incentive icogram, called "The. Second Mile Plan." 
Under this plan, teachers In Title I r.<:hooli or who are Ir. "high priority location" 
schools (inner city schools) receive cttp-nnda as do chose wbt: tcsr,.-, m areas of 
critical need, such as, special eduf.«.Mon, Teachers may also earn stipends for 
perfect attendance, advanced cour«^ iwr^;., &«d recruiting }.':her teachers to HISD. 
In addition, all faculty personnel it t^^i.hool'i which shoi* significant growth in 
achievement scores are ellBlble for «xtra pay HIS!) 1;: t recognizing excellence 
and dedicatiox) in its professional tea*^;i'*.««t »v.«.i't- 

Teachers and achool uiotricts caanot alcne Lmtine that all students 
achieve up to their full potential. Parents mu*? it*^. involved. The Houston school 
district's Fail Safe program has drawn national, eccention for its pioneering 
efforts to include parents in all a»r*^^t2 of their children's education. 

These programs have worked. T<?«t :vcort7« nhow HISD students achieving 
at larvels higher than thcno in Jtr;^r '^i.otricts whith a comparable socio-economic 
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population. Analysis of standardized achievement test scores for the 1979-80 
school year shows that the average academic achievement of students at every 
elementary grade tested In the Houston Independent School District meets or ex- 
ceeds the national norm. 

Perhaps the most Innovative of all HISB programs designed to help stu- 
dents achieve and succeed In the society after graduation Is the Magnet School 
program. The Magnet School Plan was developed and Implemented In 1975 to meet 
tvo specific objectives: 



1. To provide programs whose quality education would attract students 
to them voluntarily, and 

2. To Increasji the percentage of the students attending Integrated 
schools while decreasing the nimiber of one-race schools In the 
district. 



Each magnet school program Includes both a strong academic program and a 
special curriculum designed around the needs, Interests, and abilities of the 
students. Many of the magnet programs at the aecondary level are vocationally-based. 

The Vocational Magnet Schools In HXSD also participate In the Voluntary 
Interdlstrlct Educational Plan, a pilot program begun this school year with the 
cooperation of HISD» surrounding suburban school districts, and the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. The plan encourages suburban students to attend HISD vocational 
magnet programs, tultlon-free, with transportation provided, thus Increasing In- 
tegration In HIST) and the educational opportunities of the participating students. 

Vocational Magnet programs in HISD offer a wide variety of career pos- 
sibilities to students. Each school addresses particular student needs and In- 
terests. The Magnet School Program is based on the belief that an interested 
stxMSent la a motivated student*— >one who is motivated not only to learn his 
craft, but his academics as well. 
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Several of Houston's alternative high schools actually predate the for- 
mal Magnet School Plan approved by the courts In 1975. The High School for Per- 
forming and Visual Arts opened in 1971 to provide a special curriculum for students 
Interested in careers in art, music, dance, drama, and the media. 

The High School for Health Professions opened in 1972 in cooperation with 
the Texas Medical Center and the Baylor College of Medicine. Houston offers a 
unique opportunity for students skilled in medical fields because the Texas Med- 
ical Center makes medicine and related disciplines a major factor in the Houston 
economy and a major employer of Houstoniims. 

The Petrochemical Magnet Program at Milby Senior High School is another 
example of HISB recognizing a need in Houston's specific economy. The Petrochem- 
ical Industry is Houston's largest, but until the opening of the HISD Petrochemi- 
cal Program in 1979 it vas difficult for young people to learn the skills neces- 
sary for petrochemical career?. 

Mllby Senior High also houses another vocational magnet program dealing 
with the Building Trades. Construction is booming in Houston. Buildings seem 
to go up overnight. Opportunities for well trained young people abound. The 
HISD Bulldlnc Trades Magnet Program is providing skilled graduates for those 
opportunities. 

The Aerodynamics Academy, like the Petrochemical Magnet and the Building 
Trades Cluster, is housed on a comprehensive high school campus but draws stu- 
dents from all parts of the city. One benefit of the Magnet School program is that 
a special program need not exist only for those students who happen to live near 
it. The Magnet School programs greatly increase opportunities for all studeoCs to 
pursue special Interests and broaden their horizons. 

The Barbara Jordan High School for Careers offers vocational training in 
a wide variety of careers— from marketing to commercial art to business careers. 
Students from throughout HISD and surrounding districts pursue vocational and 
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academic training In a nodem, np^to^ate facility. One program at '< a Jor- 
dan Is of particular 'interest. It Is the Transportation Cluster ra 
every type of conveyance from boats to cars to buses. The HISD voci ' ■ ro- 
gram Is constantly seeking ways to Integrate Its Instruction Into the ninlty 
at large. The Metropolitan Transit Authority la currently building a malnte-> 
nance facility aajacent to the Barbara Jordan Campus. This facility will great^ 
ly enhance training and employment opportunities for Transportation Cluster 
graduates. 

The newest HISD Vocational Magnet School, opened January 19, 1981, ad- 
dresses a particularly critical need the need for trained, motivated people to 

pMrsue public service careers. The High School for Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice- Is A product of the cooperative efforts of HISD, the City of Houston, 
and the Houston Police Department. The curriculum Is designed to meet the needs 
of students with a wide range of career Interests from Police Science to Human 
Services. 

Two more vocatlot^l magnet schools are now on the drawing boards. Both 
will seek to train young people In careers with a wide range of opportunities-— 
particularly within the Houston economy. A Business and Office Occupation Mag- 
net Program and a Hospitality Magnet to train young people In all areas of hotel 
and motel management are now In the planning stages. 

Perhaps It should be noted at this point that not all HISD vocational 
programs are In Magnet Schools. Evary comprehensive high school In the Houston 
school system, 20 In all, offers a variety of vocational, programs from Marketing 
and Distributive Education to Office Education to Vocational Industrial (Trades 
and Industries) Education. All schools also offer cooperative education oppor- 
tunities and provide special vocational programs for disadvantaged students. 

Coordinated Vocational Academic Education Is offered on all regular high 
school campuses. These pre-employment laboratory and cooperative programs meet 
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special needs of students who are disadvantaged by socio-economic factors, limit- 
ed English spealclng ability, or academic factors* 

CVAB programs servo those students who are disadvantaged but who are 
still in school. A major concern oust be those students who have left school or 
who may do so without completing their high school education. HISD participates 
in several programs aimed at involving "uninvolved** youth. 

Tvo of these programs, the H. P. Carter Center and the Contemporary occu- 
pational Training Center, are operated in close cooperation with CETA. 

The Golf Coast Trades Center, located north of Houston at New Waverly, 
serves boys from 15 to 18 years )f age who are adjudicated delinquents or border- 
ing on delinquency. A major concern at Gulf Coast is to Impart values regarding 
work, education, self-sufficiency, and social responsibility through corrective 
life experiences, counseling and guidance in a residential setting. 

Returning delinquent youth to useful citizenship is also the goal of the 
Harris County Youth Village located 55 miles south of Houston at Seabrook. The 
Harris County Juvenile Probation Department operates the institutional programs 
and the overall facility. HISD directs and operates the educational component 
of the programa on the residential campus. This educational component is bud- 
geted through and supported by HISD as a district vocational school. 

HISD sees serving the needs of its handicapped students as one of its 
major responsibilities. Programs in Vocational Education for the Handicapped 
are offered at several school sites throughout the District, In addition, HISD 
operates the Uaming Skills Center which provides individualized study programs 
for handicapped atudents which enable each student to progress at his or her own 
rite of learning. 

Overall, five hundred ninety-six handicapped students are being served 
in Vocational Education for the Handicapped programs throughout the city. In 
order that handicapped students receive education in the least restrictive set- 
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Clng possible Cas required by PL 94-142), Che Houston Independent School District 
has made great strides in main streaming handicapped students. This school year 
(1980-81), 157 handicapped students are enrolled in regular vocational programs 
in subjects ranging from photography to law enforcement. HISD wants every stu- 
dent to reach his full potential, not bound by stereotypes or undue restrictions. 

Another stereotype that often restricts students vocational choices ia 
sex stereotyping. HISD har mtvie real progress in opening doors to nontraditional 
career decisions for both fa^kule and male students. Progress in the area of 
Homemaking and related careers has been particularly gratifying. Thirty percent of all 
students enrolled in Gainful Homemaking pre-employment programs are male. Other 
programs also show Improvement, but much work remains to be done in this area. 

In all. Occupational programs serve 77,061 students in the Houston In- 
dependent School District in 871 total teaching programs. Of these, 20,037 
are in Job entry vocational programs. The rest are enrolled in Business, In- 
dustrial Arts, CVAE Academics, and Career Investigation and Exploration programs 
for Junior high and middle school students. 

The 1980-81 budget for HISD Occupational programs is $25.6 million, 
which includes $13.3 million of local funding, $10 million of state money, and 
$2.3 million federal dollars. The HISD budget for these programs has steadily 
Increased over the past six years, but inflation has taken its toll. The HISD 
budget increase of 85. 5Z for vocational education since 1975 represents an in- 
crease of only 18.8Z when the inflation factor is figured in. 

The best indication of the success of any vocational education program 
is the success of its graduates. HISD Placement and Follow-Up figures show 

that HISD is training people and training people well for Jobs which are 

available. For example, 86Z of all 1980 graduates of Office Education vocation- 
al programs are worsting full time in the field for which they ware trained. 
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The Placement and Follo%i-Up figures for disadvancaged and handicapped 
students present a most interesting picture. I 980 CVAE (disadvantaged) grad- 
uates show a 76Z employment rate. The employment raaes for handicapped stu- 
dents who have completed a TEH program is even higher S6X, 

Vocatioi^al Education is working in the Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict— ^for all segments of the school population— -disadvantaged, handicapped, 
and the general school population. One reason vocational education is success- 
ful in Houston is because of the close working relationships HISO has with 
others In the conmunlty with similar goals. 

HISD, for example, has an active Business and Industry Advisory Board 
for its Occupational and Continuing Education Division. The Board represents 
a strong cross-section of the community—employers, unions, parents, the media. 
The Board is in the process currently of evaluating HISD vocational programs to 
assess their quality and, most Importantly, how well they are meeting and will mi 
future needs of the Houston business and industrial community. 

In addition to this District-wide Advisory Board, each program area (and 
individual course offerings as well) have Advisory Committees committed to Im- 
proving the quality of that particular program. Another example of how HISD 
is cooperating in the effort to insure employability skills among Houston citi- 
zens is the District's relationship with the Houston Coramsnity College System. 

The Houston Community College System will serve over 37,000 citizens 
this year, and approximately 75X will be receiving vocational training or the 
remedial education necessary to obtain or retain employment. 

Many HISD vocational graduates take advantage of the HCC program and 
some vocational teachers are employed as part-time Instructors with the College. 
All vocational students at the College receive credit for their high school vo- 
cational vork either through advanced placement or early completion. 
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It Is this cypo of cooperation chat HISD Is forging wlch other local 

groups groups such as CBTA, the Texas Rehablllcadon Coranlsslon, Prlvace 

Induacry Councils, four year colleges, and union apprenticeship prograas. Such 
Joint efforts will Insure chac the needs of Houston Industry will continue to be 
met. Those needs cannot be met unless we constantly seek to Improve and up- 
date our programs. 

Despite Houston's booming economy, there continues to be those who are 
not a part who, for reasons of handicap, disadvantage, limited English pro- 
ficiency, or stereotyping are not fulfilling their full promise. These are 

the needs we, as educators, must address. 

It Is most Important for Congress to understand several factors deal- 
ing with vocational education in a large city school district and in particular 
with the Houston Independent School District: 

1. Additional federal funds would provide an opportunity for improv- 
ing the effectiveness of current programs for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. For example, vocational sheltered workshops need 
to be established for those special education students who cannot 
profit or benefit for other vocational programs in the District 
because of their handicapping conditions. Our district is now 
providing some vocational training in special .laboratories to meet 
the needs of these partd!cular students. However, we have not 
scratched the surface of this need. We must focpand our services for 
additional vocational assessment of handicapped students. These 
services will coat approximately $680,000. 

2. The Houston Independent School District through its vocational' pro- 
grams must address the unique' needs of its disadvantaged students 
in the inner city. Funds need to be made available for the discre- 
tionary use of the district as we see the needs locally. Thirty-one 
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percent of the total vocational student population falls into the 
disadvantaBed populaLion category. Our Division is able to spend only 
$1.9 million, which is 8Z of the total budget, in support ot quality 
training programs for this group of 3t-idents. 

3. There is a great need to serve students between the ages of .11 and 13 
who demonstrate little or no Interest in fo-nial education. Federal 
funds can provide career development programs in the area of occupa- 
tional orientation and exploration for these students. We must in- 
volve potential drop-outs at any earlier age, by showing them real 
educationa". alternatives and career opportunities. 

4. HISD accepts the responsibility of training students in nontraditi.nal 
occupational areas thus elUninating sex bias and sex stereotyping. 

But there is an educarional Job in this reg£i that has been neglected. 
We must educate parents. Our community still thinks "traditional". 
We need federal funds to mount a quality public relations program for 
. vocational education to educate parents in the advantages and re- 
wards of vocational education in general ^nd in the particular rewards 
of nontraditional career choices. 
■ 5. i;e must constantly up-date the equipment and tools used to train stu- 
dents in all vocational programs. Graduates must leave schoo? with 
the skills necessary to step into industry. The way to guarantee this 
is to assure that students learn today^s skills, not yesterday's. This 
means "state of the art" equipment— and it means teachers whose skills 
remain current. Federal funds are needed to maintain and up-date equip- 
ment and to provide for interchange between faculty members snd indus- 
try in order for vocational programs to meet the challenge of the 

Eighties and beyond. 

Vocational Education must meet that challenge. It is the best answer to 
our unanployment problems. Vocational Education can and must provide people of 
all agea with a strong education, the ckills of a trade, and the respect for work 
that allows all to fully participate in our society. The waste of human poten- 
tial is the greatest waate of all. 

It la our challenge to see that this wsste is eliminated. ^. 
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r«ctor« Affecting Bduc«tion in HX80 and 
Tbx«« in the Bightiec 

Bducstion affect* and i« affactad by nwaroua factora in our aulti- 
facatad and intarralatad sociaty. Tha 19B0<a* bring to baar an intareating, and 
no laaa coi^>la)c« array of factora that will iapinga upon tha daciaiona to ba 
Mde by educators. -n.e chan.jinci dewoqcaphicn of both student and teacher 
populatione* aconoMic consideratione* and legislation are so«e of the areae 
which are explored i„ thie paper. Myths which pervade luch of our previoua 
thinking mat be diapoUed and x placed by en accurate and current view of the 
entire arena. The purpoee of this d^vsent la to preeent the lateet re««rch 
related to factore facing educet.^r*: '.fving this decade. 

CHANGING SOCIAL DBH0GRAPHIC8 
Recent trende in Aaarican life are changing the denographice of fariliee 
and the school age population. Host notable among theae changv)e are tha rise in 
single>parent faniliee* increaees in working mothers* end the reduction in 
family aise. All of theee trends will substantially impact the decieions 
educatore face in- tha next ten yeare. 

American family Changea 

In a recant etudy, reeearchers at Harvard and MIT ( The Nation ' w ramilies t 
1960*1990) predicted that the traditional family as we have known it will bacome 
a minority by 1990. Half of fha adult population will be living alone and of the 
married 1 ilf, only half again % 'll elect to have chji.dren. 

Although curr-,,itly families witk children average two children* not all 
families have two parents. The advent ol tha single-parent family is a second 
phanoaenon in American family trende. in 1978* the proportion of all diildran 
under age I a living with both parents waa 78%* a decline of 10% eince 1960. 
(The Status of ChiK ren* Youth and Familiae, 1979 )'. in HI8D 38% of the children 
livv. in one-parent households. 

Anothar change in the American family ie tha working mother phenomenon* 
including both two-career houeeholds and female-headed households. A 1978 
study (The Condition of gducation 1979 Bdition i Statietical Report * National 
Oanter for Educational Statistics) indicated that over 53% of children 6 to 17 
years old are living with not he re who are in the labor force. All of the 
deecribed trends have occurred in a relatively ehort period of time «nd thus* 
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their full effects on education «re difficult to Asoeaa. However, we can 
begin to aak what are their implication* for educational institutions. 

First, it seems clear that schools have and will continue to see declines 
or at least no great upswings in student enrollments. Second, the single-parent 
family will require schools to be more sensitive to the needs of children from 
single-parent homes, many of whom have working mothers. Extended schc-l hours, 
before and after the traditional school day, nay become more coosson to accommo- 
date theae familiea. Perhaps even a lengthening •'■ the school year may a 
plus for both famllln^ and the educatfnnal system. 

Shifting Student Enrollment Patterns * 

Along with the chsnging demogrephie patterns in th.v .* --ican family, many 
school syatems have experienced shifts in atudent enroilvA-i. patterns. The 
seventies witnessed decreases in the school age population and i- r. '>,J 'Towth 
In minority populations. These national trends are parallelw:. "D'a 
enrollment patterns. 

The yak enrollmen*- in i ■ was reached in 1968-69 with 2Al , . \. 
In 1980-81, HISD has 194,043 puj i? * n .decrease of 51,353. Som<t i-v-lr; «>x ' 
the decrease in turms of the white ^\ ■.• phenomenon) however, Sxhiii. tf- 'Av 

this reasoning for the decline in , ^ ■ • » Suburban school Clsi:.;cti such 

as Spring Branch experienced an V < , 7d<.jc':lon over a seven«ye&ir period, 
while HISD had only a 8.3% reduce « . r the same time period. Exhibit B, 
which Indicates the District's membfii. Jbii> by i Vnnic group, reveals other inter- 
asting data. Not only ha£ our population i«c?6/:se(3, but the ethnic proportions 
have changed. While the white popular ioj cor.tinaes to decline, the greatest 
growth since 1974-75 has been in the Hispanic population. The current HISD 
percentages are 45% Black, 28% Hlapanlc, and 27% ■'Jther. At the state Icvti, 
the fall 1980 count refltjcta 15% Black, 27% Hispanic, and 58% Other. Statewide, 
the cjmpoaition nt the firat grade class of 1980 ia 49i minority. 

The recent court decision granting public education opportunitir.d to 
undoounented ch^.Mrer' f£:^a of tuition meunt an increase to soroe districts ir 
enrollment, ix^? to th« M"-7alBition oC this new population, which we estimate 
to be soaeHher« near 3600 in HISD, aa of January 1981, the District experienced 
£ „'c^^h racher t>MTt a losa in er.rf.llment in the 1980-'8l s ' uiol year* At the 
..tat* level, the estimate of the nmber of undootfnented wlsildren who havo 
m^t^'ii^d as of C' ,9ber 1980 is 10,687* 
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ZNTSRNAL ANO EXTERNAL FORCES 
TO ACORBSS STUDENT NBEOS 



Acconpanying the fluctuating enroILnant and changing student de»oc>. .'(;.hlca« 
we have alio been faced with the challenge of dealgnlng anri lHq>lementln<i pro* 
grama to address . student needs. Iheso needs nlrror the population cZ the 
district. Thu Oistrlct's .vsponse to these needs has be^n Initiated from both. 
Internal and external foices. However « the goal * all programs is to provide 
the best possible educational opportunities to cur children through the public 
education systeia. 

Urban schools are reoponsible for educating a very aobile po|Hxlatlon and 
large ni^^rs of econocnic iy and educationally dleadvantaged children. Within 
HZSD« 68% of our students are eligible for free or reduced lunch and the nobil- 
ity rate for the District as a whole is 39%. statewide* 33% of the abudents 
meet the requirements for receipt of free or reduced lunch. 

Basic Skills Achleveftsnt 

Since 1975 whsn standardised test scores reached an all*i:lme low in HZSO* 
the District has been Aggressively Involved In a Basic Skills program to counter 
this trend. The effoctc of this program have paid off. In 1980, each of our 
elementary grades was at or above the national norm on their Zcwa t^Btm of. 
Basic Skills scores. A research study which n^ared IIISD standardised testa 
to those of surrounding dlk;trlctB and oth^r major urban districts revealrd that 
"no other school district serving students with comparnble socio-economic ui.ck." 
grounds'* significantly excau'lud tne oarforma-tC)* of studente in KXSO. 

In renponss to state l«gUletlon« a statervde tescing pLogram was initiated 
in the 9pi'liig of 19ft0. All s^udf^nts thrco-^lvo-Jt the state in qr«dee five an<2 
niiiu took th4 Texas Aais^ayiuent of Basi c S kills Imko^ on learning objec- 

tives in reading, writing* and nathemav -i. At grade nine» 70% i^Z the students 
across the state mastered the reading anc* mathematice learning objectives. In 
iriSO* fi4% of the ninth graderr mastered the mathem/tlca objectives and 63% 
ffljft tared the reading objectives* These scores f 7 - the oisttlct and the state 
reinforce the need for rnntinuad basin skills efphaeet.. 

Technological Advances 

/jiohhsr c^wortul influence on eduC'^blcr. la technological advencenent. 
Zn recent years business and industry have be'" ?i>i^d ^rom cotenuter f:cchnoX>>4y 
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With resulting gains in prodoetivity* It im likely that the new technology 
will have a alailarly powerful impact on education. Aa a District we need to 
be in the forefront of these advances rather than to reaain static in our 
educational Methodologies. 

Currently, coe^tars have a nunber of applications in educational settings 
as instructional and managenent tools i 

1. Dirsct instruction with individual studentel 

2. Tracking tha progress and academic performance of studentsi 
1. Cai^iUB level administrative functions} and 

4. Reduction of paperwork for both the teacher and campus level 
administrator. 

Video diskettes, now on the narket but not yet used by the District, also appear 
to have great potential as instructional tools in the future. As an adjunct to 
the computer, the diskette would widen the teaching applications of sound 
and visual media. 

In the last five years HISD has begun to utilise this new technology in 
several ways. Students at four Magnet schools use the PLATO system, a 
microcomputar which provides tutorial services in eubjects such as foreign 
languages, ttiglish, and matheAatics. In other elementary and secondary schools, 
students receive Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI), a drill and practice 
program in the basic skills. Also in the secondary schools, tisM sharing 
terminals are used to help students learn problem solving techniques* 

Students who work with coo^uters learn on a number of levels. They learn 
the arithmetic problem or spelling word that is being practiced, and they may 
also learn something about computer science or the limits of technology at the 
same time. QX^mters are also touted as motivational tools for students. 

Recently, The Houston Chronicle (November 3, 1980) cited a projection that 
by 1985, seven of ten adults will be using computers at work. Such predictions 
suggest that the challenge to educatore goes beyond utilising the new technology 
as a tool for teaching. In business and industry, coaster data bases are 
already replacing much of the written word. Educators will need to prepare 
students to be "computer literate,** to read and write in the environment of the 
future . 
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!)•— qr«q«tlon Bfforf 

7n 197S a Task Force waa appointed to (i'^sign a plan for Quality Integrated 
Education. The need emanated from a 1970 court order to desegragate our 
■choole. Previoue actions such as the pairing of schools had not proven 
successful, but in 197S the court accepted tlie HISD Magnet School Plan as a 
means of providing quality integrat«d education. The plan was the result of 
coMMunity as w^ll ab educators' in,)'»* and has proven to bo a positive approach 
to the challenge. However, bee of the population shifts referred to 

earlier, the District was becomin9 racially f-lated and faced the long-range 
prospect of becoming an all minority school district. Thus, on the request of 
the Federal Court in 1979, the Texas Education Agency was asked to submit a 
plan to encourage "inter-district** cooperation in desegregation. This plan, 
involving the voluntary transfer of students from suburban districts into Hisb^ 
has been implemented and planning is currently underway to enhance these efforts. 

Education of the Handicapped 

Another external force which has affected the District's response to 
student needs was the passage of Public Law 94*142, The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975. The focus of the law was a free appropriate 
public education in the "least restrictive environment** for all children. With 
the passage of this law, achool districts now serve handicapped children formerly 
served in state, county, and private facilities and those students who received 
no service. Of the 313,930 handicapped students served statewide, the Houston 
Independent School District now serves approximately 18,000 handicapped children 
from birth - 21 years of age with the following handicapping conditions! 
language learning disabled, mentally retarded, speech handicapped, visually 
handicapped, orthopedically handicapped, auditorially handicapped, other 
health impaired, emotionally disturbed, deaf/blind, and severely and profoundly 
handicapped. The proportion of children with severe learning disabilities now 
attending public school has increased dramatically with the passage of p.L. 
94-142.- The types of services necessary to meet the special education needs 
of the handicapped population include speech therapy, adaptive physical educa- 
tion, occupational therapy, physical therapy, counseling and special transpor- 
tation. According to a Na'.ional School Beards Association report, the average 
cost for the delivery 'sf these sa: ices in an urban school district was 
approximately 2.3 times the amount spent for non- andicapped ittudents. 
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Blllnqoal Idwtlon 

HI8D began bilingual education prograwa in the 1968-69 school year utiliz- 
ing funda fron a Title VII Bilingual Education grant. ' since that time the 
numbar of programs and the number of atudents served have greatly expanded, 
•nila expansion has b«en accelerated by the legal requirements for serving 
limited^English students and the recent court mandate to serve undocumented 
children on a tuition-free basis. Approxl^tely 126,000 student, were .erved 
across the state In bilingual programs. m „isd during the fall of 1980, 
approximately 16,288 limlted-Bngllah atudents were lU^ntlfied as eligible for 
aome typa of apecial progran. 

The baaic types of olaases are ce If -contained bilingual education, Spaniah 
language inatruction Center <SLIC), and English „ a Second language (ESL) 
claasaa. in the fall off 1980, 10,874 atiuSenta were enrolled in bilingual 
education and SLIC classes; and 3,130 were enrolled in ESL classes. 

The expenaa of auch programs «ay be estimated in term, of additional 

coata for the followlngi 

(a) extra teacher aides and support etaff 

(b) extra classroom aiaterlals 

(c) extra equipment 

(d) extra library materials 

(e) extra coeta of acreening and testing 

(f) extra coats for staff developnent 

An HISD atudy conducted in the 1976-77 achool year eatimated that such add-on 
coata were roughly S200 per student. Aaauming an inflation rate of 10% for 
three years, an approximation of additional per pupil costs would be $266 per 
atudant. this estimate refers to atudents enrolled in self-contained bilingual 
education claasesj the cost for students enrolled in ESL claasea would be 
less. 

Ovsr and above the incremental coats, perhaps the biggaat impact on achool 
diatricta ia the difficulty in obtaining qualified teachers to implement bilin- 
gual programs on a Isrge .cale. If th« recent ruling by federal court Judge' 
Juatice (January 1981) ia upheld regarding the inadequacy of the state program 
of bilingual education for gradea K-3, thia will further is^ct achool diatrict.* 
ability to aacure qualified bilingual taachara. 
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Co*p*t6ncy Taatlnq 

Another itovemant underway which has impetus from both intarnal and axtftmal 
sources is the Ooapetency Testing Program. In HISD the Competency Program is 
prlJiarily siaed at grades three* six« and eight. At each (jrade level* esaential 
IssTner outcomes havs been developed in reading and math* Students st grades 
three and aix must achieve the essential learner outcomes before they are 
proAoted. Students who ere not promoted receive a special remedial curriculum 
in reading and math* 

tho program at grade eight is designed to help all students attain at 
least an eighth grsds Isvel of reading and mathematics skills by high school 
graduation. When this level of competence is net, it is noted on the high school 
transcript . When this level is not met at grade eight* students enroll in 
remedial coursss in math and/or reading until the eighth grade level of coope- 
tsncy is achievsd. In 1979-80« 57% of the eighth graders in HISD did not 
reach the reading competency level and 62% did not reach the math competency 
level. All of these studsnts thsrsfore will be enrolled in remedial programs. 

Extended School Ysar/rour»Dav Week 

TWO possible options which seem to flow from the Coiiq>etency Baaed education 
philosophy deal with a) an extended school ysar, and b) a four-day school week 
at the secondary level. The ides behind both these suggestions ia to find the 
best possible match between student needs, the educational delivery system, 
and taxpayer costs. 

the extended school ysar, especially in the elementary grades, has several 
definite advantages. 7irst, it would incrsass time- on- task . Rathsr than 
continue on a path of inundating students for nine months through a variety of 
pull'-out programs, studsnts who do not master prescribed achievement levels 
should have increased instructional time during the summer months. 

While the extension of the school year would offer grsstsr opportunity for 
instruction, ressarch has shown that student learning depends on how the 
available time is used, not just the amount of time available. A recent reaearch 
study by Stallings (educational Researcher, December 1980 - Exhibit C) makes the 
following pointat 

. Time spent working with textbooks (as opposed to time 
spsnt with pussies, ganea, and toy a) waa ralated to 
achisvemsnt in rsading and math. 
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• TIm spent in mall 9x019* (as oppoMd to on*«to-ona 
instruction) was also associatsd with student acadeaic 
gain* 

• Classrooos of initial low achievers demonstrated greater 
gains when teachers allocated nore tine for Interactive 
activities (discussion, reading aloud, drill and practice) 
as opposed to non-interactive activities such as classroom 
nana9eflMnt,wwritten assignaents, silent reading. 

• Teachers' instructional Interaction patterns were related 
to achievemont. In classrooms where teachers provided 
■ore support and positive corrective feedback, the 
students gained mora in reading achievement. 

• thm amount of classroom time spent "off-tasli" in 
activities such as social interactions, behavior problems, 
uninvolvsd students, and the transition time for passing 
or collecting papers was negatively related to echisvement. 

Thus, the extension of the school year must be accompanied by v ' ae use of the 
inatructlonal time available. 

Changing educational demands require a changs in tradition and attitudes. 
Tradition and attitudea would aeem to be the only atuabling bloclis to loplensn- 
ting en extended school ysar. While the initial reactions may be nsgativsr 
the evidence of research data end the potential gains to be realised far out* 
wei^ any nagetivian generated* 

Second, the limited-Engliah proficient population could be better served, 
rederel bilingual mandates coupled with the Influx of large nwbera of limitad* 
Bngliah proficient atudents, demand an effective means of dealing with the 
eduontional needs of the linguistically different child. it would seem 
unreasonable to expect that a nine-month program of quality inatruction oould 
anable theae pupile to make the kinds of quanttai jos^ that may be neceeeary to 
achieve competency levela in mathematlce^ • reading^ writing and language, the 
reetmoturing of the echool year to provide additional inteneifled Inetruction 
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would qo a long way In ouiking eo«p«t«ncy UveU achievabU 90*lc. Again, the 
tiiM-on-taak argwant appliaa to the llngulatlcally different child who could 
banafit froa an extended echool year. 

Third, there ie a coat ef fectivenese coneideration. Through a redirection 
and anhanceaent of etate and federal conpenaatory f unde currently being tergeted 
for uae ^ring the traditional echool year, to the extended achool year, the 
gaine in teraa of etudent achievanent would likely be aore ooet effective, 
runding fomulae ehould be baeed upon education deficits rather than aocio- 
eoonomic data* 

r 

An example of how the extended echool year program night operate followet 

1. The plan miat be Mandatory in order to be effective. <ln 
HI8D the optional Title I eunner echool program waa attended 
by only 20% of the eligible etudente.) 

2. Parente may, if they so chooee, eign a waiver dxempting their 
child from the'programi however, it ahould be etreeeed that 
the Bchoole cannot be solely reeponeible for the educational 
gaine. Student learning ie a eharad reeponeibility and 
parente woul4 be expected to motivate their children and to 
support the educational proceeses of the school. 

3. The length of time a etudent would attend the extended year 
program would be tied to epecified competency levele. Ibr 
example, two-week, four-week, and eix-week exteneione would 
be preecribed baeed upon dieorete cutoff levele in etudent 
maetery. Studente with the greateet defioienoiee would attend 
for the longaet period of time. 

4. The focus of the extended program would be the four basic 
skill areae of mathematics, rsading, «rriting and language. A 
etudent whoee deficienciee are in only reading and writing. 
Cor inetance, would receive two (2) houre of instruction per 
subject per day over the epecified time period. A formula 
euch ae the one below might be developed for etructuring the 
etudent *e timet 
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>TC«nt of Ri»f ry rimm R»quir»<l for KKf n<tod toatruetion 

50-70% of objsctives 2 hoora/day p«r aubjsct for 10 days 

35-49% of objective 2 hottr«/d«y p«r •objsct for 20 days 

0-34% of obj«ctiv«« 2 hour./d«y par aubject for 30 daya 

5. For tha llBltad-Bngllah proflclant population, an intanaiflad 
program of EngXlah aa a aacond language for tha antira progran 
day wouid ba »oat appropriate. Tha raaulta would enAbla the 
atudant to make aufficient gaios to aaat exiting critaria. 

At the eecondary lavala, our probleu baco«e alightly diffarant. JUeuaing 
a etodant haa .aotarad the baeica, the focua ie now on enrichMnt and pre- 
a^loyment akille. The Ftour-Day School Maek hae evolved ae one epproach to 
Mat these phenoaiana. it hae bean utilired by industry, inatltutione of higher 
learning, «nd public echocl eyntaas. The following banafite have eurfacad 
where thie plan exiatei 

1. Oparetion coet of plant, facilities, traneportation, aaintananca, 
abaentaaiM and use of taachar aubstitutee have baen raducad by 20 
percent. 

2. Oongreeeional legieUtion raquiring obsarvance of five national holi- 
daye on Honday hae given laborere thraa-day waakands tan p«rcant of 
the year. 

3. studante* work <iu«lity waa uintainad or indicatad l]q>rovaMnt. 

4. Tha affact on profeeeional etaff indicated higher aorale dua to the 
langtbaned waakand, raduoad etreee on tha job, and workare having mora 
tloa to carry on paraonal boslnaaa and ba with thair faailies. 

5. laproving tha school environ»ant by batter organising the school waek 
to allow for a divieion of tlM for eklll building activities followad 
by onricrsMnt or raaadXal activities on a fifth day. 

asyond tha above liet of advantagas, tha following banafits are axpactad 
fro« suoh a prograai 

1- atudante intaraatad in soaking jobs in tha labor aarkat will hava a 
langthanad waakaad for thie pursoit;^ 
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2. Itie program offered in each high school will be competency based and 
Job oriented to enable students to leave high school with basic academic 
survival and job entry skills. 

3. Students will have the following options: (a) to graduate early, 
e.g.# 18 credits! <b> to continue In school to meet U.I.L. regulation 
and college requlrementsi or (c) to exit early with compotency 
certification, basic and survival, and job entry skills. 

4. Plfth-day options will be provided for follow-up activities and prac- 
tical experiences In the academic, community and private business 
sector. 

5. Itie deliverance of Instructional services will be enhanced by providing 
teachers more planning tine for classroom activities, inservice pro-> 
grams, and professional Improvement at local universities. 



Just as the American family and student enrollment have undergone changes, 
so too the traditional ranks of teacher* have evidenced changes. Two facts 
which must be dealt with In most urban seitings are: 

1. h decline in the nmber of teachers available for eiqiloyment. 

2. h decline in the academic quality of persons entering the teaching 
profession* 

Quantity of Teachers 

h decline in the nunber of persons entering the teaching profession has 
been verified In studies completed throughout the nation. Although the shortage 
is more apparent in some teaching fields than others, there is svidsnce that 
the nunber of persons entering all fields is declining. 

The following points support this statementi 



• Itie total n\saber of initial teaching oertificates issued for Ttoxas 
public schools in 1979 was down one-third from the record high in 
1972 from approxinatsly 15,000 to 10,003. (T^sxss Education Agency) 

• Thsre was a 28% decline in number of undergraduates coiq)letlng stu- 
dent teaching from 1973 to 1976 in 42 stAtes •urveysd. (Associa- 
tion for School and tJnlvsrslty Staffing Research Oowtittee, 1976). 



OBCLINING TEACHER POPULATION 
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* There wae a 7.7% decline in ntaber of persons coo^leting education 
degrees in Taxes fron 1976 to 1978. 

* On a nationwide basis, 10% of colleg* freehaan women in 1979 
planned to enter the teaching profession conpared to 34% in 1969 
(Ttie American Preshman National Norms for Fall 1979.) 

* aiortages of teechere exist in science # vocational and industriel 
subjects, and special education (a nine state study conducted by 
the University of Missouri, April 1979). 

* As of December 1, 1980, the Houston Independent School District 
hsd the following shortage area vacancies t 

5 Hath 20 Bilingual 

2 Science 35 Social Education 

• State Oonmisaioner Alton D. Bo wen has predicted that by 1984«85, 
there will need to be a 55% increase in teachers for grades seven 
through nine and a 45% increase will be required for grades pre- 
kindergsrten through six ( Houston Chronicle , March 19, 1980)* 
Mandated programs such as bilingual and specisl education will 
require teachers with specific certifications and sxpertiss in 
greater nwbers. 

Quality of Teechsrs 

Ihe second problem facing school districts in the recruitment of teachers 
is the decline in the academic quality of those persons entering the teaching 
profeesion. Soma of these factors which may influence the decision to enter 
teaching are ealary, general working conditione in echoola, and availability of 
career positions for women in fields other than education. Recent data reveal: 

* Pereons indicating they plan to enter the teaching profession have among 
the loweet academic performances on the SAT in 1979-80. 

* Graduate Record Exam (GRE) verbal and nonverbal test scores for education 
majors have declined since 1970. Scores of education majors wsrs 
substantislly lower than ecoree of those majoring in sight othsr profes- 
sional fislds compared in 1975-76. 
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• Amon9 9r«duatln9 college eenlors ,ln the National Longitudinal Study 
(NLS) aanple, class of 1976, the education cnajors' SAT verbal scores 
ranked fourteenth (14) out of 16 occt^tional fields* "Aie two groups of 
graduating college seniors with lower scores were those studying office- 
clerical and vocational-technical fields* 

In susnary, In addition to having a shortage of teachers in critical 
teaching fields, fewer teachere are entering the total teaching profession and 
those who do tend to have a %raaker academic backgrotjnd* 

Coswis'sion on Standards for the Teaching Profession 

In 1979 the Texas Legislature established a Ooonlssion to nake specific 
recoitmendations to the 1981 Legislature for the purpose of improving teacher 
education* Having completed its work, the Oomniesion made reconraendations 
based upon input from lay persons and educators throughout the state* Itie 
proposed changes included: 

1* There should be three classes of certificates established by the 
State Board of Education: Provisional, Standard, Professional* 
Each requires a probationary period and further coursework to 
iaqprove and renew teacher training* 

2* Kdnissione to an approved teacher education program in Tsxaa 
shall require a student to pass a general literacy test and that 
all degreed persons seeking initial teacher certification in 
Texas shall be required to submit scores on subject area examine* 
tions for which certification is requested* 

Pending the outcome of these recomoMnda tions in the legislature and the 
monetary appropriations to carry them out, new Tsxas teachers may face a revised 
set of requirements which will contribute to an upgrading of the teaching 
profession* 

Career Option« for Teachers 

One factor which has contributed to the declining number of persons in the 
teaching profession is the variety of alternative careers now open ifor women* 
In the last decade, we have witnessed the entry of women into the Mrk force in 
greater nisabera* Statistics indicated that over 51% of women were part of the 
labor force in 1979* Itie traditional roles no 'longer apply and women in ever 
incrsasing n«bers are finding jobs outside of the teaching profession* 
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If the law of supply and demana la allowed to operate In the teaching market, 
the teacher »Al«ry schedule must be upgraded, rtxis might have tho dual effect 
of increasl ng tlm supply and al lowing sore solec t i v Ity a^ng candidates . 

In an effort to assesa the occupational atatue of persons who resigned from 
teaching, the Research, Evaluation, and Accreditation Department of HISO con- 
ducted a study In the fall of 1980 (Qchlblt D). Attempts were made to contact 
the 535 parsons who had resigned from the District In 1979-80. Two categories 
of resignations were selected as containing the population under study. Ttie 
first group %#«re those individuals who resigned and Indicated they were taking 
"«n5>loyment out of teaching." The second group were coded as "other" indicat- 
ing they gave no reason for their resignation. Oily these groups were selected 
because the remaining resignation codes indicated either retirement* teaching 
in another district* etc. 

The highlights of this study indicated thati 

• The teacher leavers were generally teachers with few years of teaching 
experience} the average n»»ber of years of HISD teaching experience was 
2.3 years and their average HISD contract salary was $12*770 for 1979-80. 

• Thirty-six percent ( 36% ) of the teacher leavers entered a position that 
could be classified as "enterprising" or related to the business field. 
The majority of respondents (60%) had no previous experience in the 
field in which they took employment. 

• Sixty-six percent (66%) of the respondents reported their current salary 
was higher than their teaching salary. Of these respondents* approxi- 
mately one-half would consider returning to teaching if a colorable 
salary were offered. 

• Ths median anticipated salary in three years was $26*000 and $30,000 
respectively for the "other" category respondents and "ei^loyment out of 
teaching" respondents. 

• A majority of the respondents (59%) indicated that their current position 
offered better fringe benefits. The benefit of paid insurancs was cited 
by 91% of these respondents. 
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• rifty-four percent f54%) of the teacher Uavera reported their current 
ixinltlon was less ilemanding than teaching* 

IhQM reauita reinforce the need for higher teacher salaries. 

Incentive Pay / ci- Teachers 

A r*- ' -y*^ in the Phi Delta Kappan (March, X979) entitled "Would 

Bear r.-^'- ' " 'cV. i the Public School? l^ie Need for Taacher Incentives" 
ttinmar . \ - te nyths that surround the teaching professioni 

tohow different from other huaian beings In that they will 
coAv beyond the call of duty without 2ny hope of puterial 

reward. 

• Students atv important to teachers than the teacher* r aelf, family, 
and friends « and teachers will continue to take time from these other 
aspects of .ufti' in order to develop outstanding couraes. 

• sxcell*. teacher will see a lot of changa in the atudenta and 
there£o?<y < • motivated to continue striving for excellence. 

Die author also attributea nuch of tha mediocrity in our public school 
system to the complete reliance on s salary-baae£«on*atep ayatem. 

• Iha teacher reward system (or better, non«reward ayatem) must bear 
rasponsibility for this lack of teacher motivation. Public education is 
paying the price as the quality of learning faila to ii^rove, taxpayera 
peaa Propoaition 13a, and good teachers lesve the public schools while 
the mediocre and catatonic remain to tap tha public till. (A few good 
teachers do remain. Nay God have mercy on them, because the system 
won't.) 

Oie method of incressing teacher salaries • and potentially increaaing 
motivation of teachera would be through an incentive pay plan. The results 
sfter the first year of implementation of the HI8D Second Mile Plan seem to 
offer, cause for encouragement. m contraat to merit pay plana, which are 
usually baaed on aubjective personnel judgments, the Second Mile Plan had 
apecific meaaurable criteria that provide the basis tole incentive pay. 
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Th« Second Kll« Pl«n was dMlgnad with careful consideration to d«lln»<;t- 
ing those srsas which could rsaliatically be addressed by an incentive ?ay 
plan» rour basic target areas were identified! 

a. Xmprovtment of instruction 

b» Recognition of teaching as a rewarding career 

c. Staff stabilization In urban schools 

d. Shortage of teachers 

Ths plan was structured cuch that trachers, having net certain base] ins 
re<]Uirsamts, could receive stipende in air areas i 

• Teaching in a High Priority Locatlc.i 

• Caching in a Critical Staff Shortage Area 

• Recruiting Another Teacher 

• Outstanding Attendance 

• Contributing to Outstanding Educational Progress 

• Professional Growth 

After one full year of inplementation , sevsral Impacts of the Second Mile 
Plan were noted. While offering teachers the opportunity to increase their 
salaries by as iwch as $3500, the plan also had positive inpacts on reducing 
t«achsr abssnte«l»i and faculty turnover, reducing the ni«ber of teacher vacan- 
cies, and increasing student achievewnt. An evaluation of the Second Mile 
Plan in January 1981 by the Rsaearch, Evaluation, and Accreditation Department 
revealed the following impacts i 

• The percent of teachers who resigned, took a leave, retired, or trans- 
ferred to another canpus dscreased 1.6% from the 197a-'79 to 1979-80 
school year. 

• The noaber of teacher vacancies at the beginning of the school y««r 
decreased from 613 In August 1979 to 205 in August 1980. 

• Vacancies in critical staff shortage areaa decreased from 251 In August 
1979 to 87 in August 1980. 

• The median percent turnover in high priority schools decreased from 3.5% 
to 1.5% from 1979 to 1980. 
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• The av«rA9e nunb&r of teacher absencea decreased froa 9.0 ebsences in 
1978-79 to 7.7 abaencoa in 1979-80. 

• Approxioately $6.0 million in atipenda waa paid to approximatr ly 6,600 
teacher a. Ihe average amount paid in Second Mile Plan atipenda to the 
6,600 teachers waa $936 which had the net effect of increaaing these 
teachnrs' 1979-80 salaries by 6.4%. 

• Approximately 51% of teachers surveyed in January 1981 agreed that the 
Second Mile Plttn should be continued, 12% had no opinion, 33% diea^reed, 
and 4% did not respond to the question. 

Job Satisfaction 

Monetary incentives alone are not the total solution to attracting and 
retaining teachers. Taachers' levels of satisfaction with other aspects of 
teaching can influence their desire to remain in the teaching profession. In a 
study conducted by the Research, Evaluation, and Accreditation Cepartnent in 
connection with an evaluation of the Second Mile Flan (Fall 1980), teachers 
cited the following aspects of teaching as less than satisfactory: 

• pay relative to the amount of work 

. amount of recognition received for their work 

. extent to which good teaching is recognized by the District 

On a broader basis, the 1980 Nationwide Teachei* Opinion Poll conducted by 
the National Education Association (NEA) related the following (page 13): 

. More than one-third (35 percent) are "dissatisfied" with their currant job 
as a teacher, with almost 9 percent of those "very dissatisfied." 
Teachers In city school systems with 25,000 or more students and in 
high schools are a little more dissatisfied than other teachers. 

. Those areas selected by a majority as having a negative effect on their 
job satisfaction are public attitudes toward the schools (66 percent), 
treatment of education by the media (60 percent), student attitudes 
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toward Xertrning (60 percent), and nal.iry (58 percent). M>out half say 
the status of teachers In the cowmunlty (52 .percent) end student 
behavior (49 percent) have a negative effect. Lees than half Indicate 
that class sise (42 percent), opportunities for professional growth (37 
percent), physical facilitles/eivironaent (36 percent), relationships 
with parents (25 percent), job security (23 percent), intangible rewards 
from teaching • (20 percent), and relationships with other teachers (9 
percent) affect their job satisfaction nngatively. 

Two-fifths (41 percent) "probably would not" (29 percent) or "certainly 
would not" (12 percent) becone s teacher if they could go back to their 
college days and start over again. This coopares unfavorably wJth the 
32 percent who felt that way in the 1979 Teacher q?inion Poll, tiile 
teachers (52 percent) , significantly mor'- than female teachers (36 
percent), would prefer NOT becoming a teacher again. Teachers in school 
systems with 25,000 students or more, with an M.A. or more, with 5 to 9 
years of teaching experience, and who are NOT NBA members are a little 
more likely to say they would not become a teacher again. 

, Exactly 9 percent will leave teaching as soon as they can, with another 
21 percent undecided at the time of the poll. Only 43 percent will 
continue until retirement i this increases significantly for those with 20 
years or more experience (72 percent). The rest (27 percent) will 
probably continue unless something better comes along. 



Cost of Decline 

A recent docimentary by the American Association of School Administrators 
entitled "The Cost of Decline" explains why a decline in enrollment does not 
necessarily lead to a proportionate decline in school costs. Fbr exai^le, some 
of the variables that affect costs are: 



• Inflation - A local exaj^le dramatising the impact of inflation 
is the cost of housing in thf r.wJston Area. In 1971, the average 
cost of a home in the Houston area was $53,000. In 1980, the 
average cost was $88,000. 



BCONOHIC FACTORS 
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* Op<r«tinq Co«t« - The axpenaea required to maintain the day-to-day 
operation of a school do not decrease proportionately when the 
enrollment decreaaea. Utilities and salaries continue whether the 
school has en enrollment of 500 or 400. It merely becomes less 
cost efficient to operate the school ua the student population 
declines ■ 

* Sslaries - As the nvnber of teachers in a district and the state 
gain sxperience^ their salaries increaae (longevity pey)< Ttius the 
more experienced a district ' s staff , the higher are the salary 
costs. Because policies allow that cutbacks be made according to 
seniority^ the number of higher paid teachers is less likely to 
decline* 

* Program Costs - In an effort to meet the needs of diversified 
student populations f a variety of programs have been initiated 
through either local or federal mandates. Social education needs 
of the handicapped under Public Iaw 94-142* bilingual education* 
vocational education* pre-primary education for S-to 5-year-~old8 
and competency testing programs are but a few of the expenditures 
which will continue independent of the fluctuation of student 
enrollment figures and those costs ars considerable. 

In response to the need to contain expenditures in the face of increasing 
inflation rates and a frozen tax base* HI8D has been successful in controlling 
the growth in the ntnber of public enployees. The District has experienced an 
increase in percent of enqployees from 1976 to 1977 of 1.2%* an increase of 
0.7% in 1978 and a decrease of 0.8% in 1979. In a study conducted by the Tex 
Resssrch Association (Exhibit B) * the local government in Texas (which includes 
school districts* cities* counties* and special districts) shows an increase 
in the nueber of employees at a rate of 4.7% in 1977* 3*6% in 1978* and 2.9% 
in 1979. Althotagh ths State government has shown smaller increases than the 
local government* HI8D has been more effective than either in controlling 
the growth of ths ntasber of public eiq>loyeeB. The District* at the same time* 
has been able to continue to maintain quality staffing and programs as 
evidenced by increasing achisvMMnt tsst scors performance at laany grade 
level a. 
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Conauaer Price inOmx and HISD and State Teachar S*larl«« 

I^ing the last several years anich has been said about the consuaer price 
index (CPI) and its impact on salaries, flie HISD Budgeting Departnent haa 
prepared an analysis of the consuswr price index and its relationship to the 
HISD and State teacher salary schedule (Exhibit P) . 

T!i'>i results of this analysis are outlined below: 

1. Entry level teaching positions (base salaries) have suffered greatly 
from inflation. flie HiSO B.A. base salary has fallsn 21% below 
changes in the CPI and the state base salary has fallen 28%. Ihe HISD 
N.A. base salary has fallen 24% below changes in the CPI «nd 30% 
below at the state level. 

2. ihs salaries of teachers in transition from novice to experienced have 
moderately increased in purchasing power. An HISO B.A. teacher who 
started teaching in the 1970-71 school year has gained 14% above the 
change in CPI while a teacher on the state salary scheduled has gained 
7%. A H.A. teacher who started teaching in the 1970-71 school year 
has gained 16% above the CPI in HISD and 6% above at ttre state level. 

3. Heavily tenured teachers have maintained their standard of living, but 
have not shown measurable gains. A B.A. teacher with ten jr more 
years of experience in 1970-71 has fallen 5% below the changes in the 
CPI over the last ten years in hisd and 7% below at the state level. 
An HISD N.A. teacher with ten or more years of experience in 1970-71 
has remained virtually constant with the CPI, but at the state level 
the decline has ranged from 6% - 11%. 

4. ihs relationship between entry level pay and moximuft pay has altered 
significantly over the last ten years. In HISD ten years ago, B.A. 
teachers at maximum made 36% more than the B.A. minimum; they now 
make 64% more. N.A. teachers at maximum made 39% more than the N.A. 
minimum ten years agoy they now make 79% more. This sams pattern is 
evident at the state level. 

5. Over the last tsn years, HISD has increassd salaries mors than the 
state, both in total dollar amounts and percentage increases. 
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Entry Level Salaries for Bachelor Degree Graduate* 

Public echoola are in competition with the total job market in attracting 
qualified peraona to fill their job openings. Craduatea from Texaa univeraities 
were surveyed by the Office of Postaecondary Planning in June 1980 to determine 
entry level salaries for bachelor*a degree graduates entering the job market. 
Itie Research, Evaluation, and Accreditation Department compiled and analyzed 
the data to coap^m •jntry level salaries for different degree fields for the 
ntate and for Houston (Exhibit G). 

The major generalizations from the study werei 

• Generally*' the more technical the degree field* the higher the entry 
level salary. 

- More technical degree fields such as engineering* computer 
science* and physical sciences graduates earn higher entry level 
salaries than other graduates. 

- Graduates with degrees in social sciences* liberal erts, cooanuni- 
cation* journalism* and educetion generally earn equivalent 
entry level salaries at the lowest end of the salary spectrum. 

- Business and management degree field graduatea earn entry salaries 
at a old-range between graduates with "technical" degrees and 
graduates with "social sciences" degrees. 

• Houston area entry level salaries exceed those offered across the state 
as a whole in generally all degree ^field areas. 

rneae findings were reinforced in a report of the Job opportunities 
available to 1981 bachelor dagroe graduates as auanarizad in the article "Where 
the Jobs Are For the Claas of '81" t u. S. News t World Report * January 26* 1981 - 
Exhibit H). A g. S. Hews & World Report survey of employsrs* Job counselorii* 
and students revealed thats 



There is heavy demand for graduates in highly technical 
fields* such as engineering and cooputer science* and 
business-related disciplines. But liberal arts students 
with specializad skills will generally find Job 

hunting a difficult task. 
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Beginnlno salary levels are dictated by the aun>ly and denuind of graduates, 
with lowftr Invel entry salaries, it will (micoaio Increasingly more difficult to 
recruit students to enter the field of education* To renaln 'TooqpeMtlvo with 
urban and southiMstern area job markets, it is ioperatlve that districts In 
urban areas be able to offer salaries somewhat coa^>arable to business/ industry* 
options such as expanding to a 12 month school year or incentive p«iy may help 
to bring entry level teacher salaries in line. 

Salary Canparisons for HI3D, Texas and the Nation 

A study of the salary levels paid to teachers in CISDf Tsxas and the 
nation was conducted by the Resaarchf Evaluation, and Accreditation Department 
In January 19B1. Both entry level an£ «.verage paid salaries were examined 
from data collected from Educational Rasearch Service (ERS) and the Texas 
Education Agency (TEA)* 

Whan hiinlmum scheduled salaries were cocq;>ared, HI6D exceeded the state and 
the nation in 1979-BO. The table below contains minimw scheduled k^alaries and 
average actual paid salaries for the 1979-30 school year. 

Table 1 

Hinimim and Actual Paid Teacher Salaries 

1979-BO 





Scheduled 


Average 




Mininum 


Actual Paid 


HISD 


$10,970 


$15,29B 


Texas 


$ 8,970* 


014,856 


Nation 


$10,602 


$15*913 



* stats minimum foundation amount, not average minimum paid by Texas school districts 

Data from the Texas Education Agency were analysed to determine the percent of 
teechers in Texas that were paid more than the national average ($15,913). For 
th« 1979*80 school year, 27% of Texas teachers earned at least $15,913 or as 
much as the national average. 

Although final data were not yet available for the 1980-81- school year, 
projections can be made on the baais of general salary information from multiple 
sources. When 19B0-81 salary Increases are projected from 1979-80 salaries 
at a rate of 12% for Tsxas, 14% for HI8D, and 7% nationwide, some changes in 
the coiqtarisona can be noted (sea Table 2). Projections are also included for 
HISD, Texas and the nation for the 19G1-B2 and 1982-83 school years. 
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Table 2 

Projected hvHrage Teacher Salaries 
1980-81 throU9h 19B2-83 



1979-8C 




1980-81 


19B0-81 


1981-B2 


1981<-82 


19B2-B3 


1982-83 


Average 




% Increase 


Projected 


% Increase 


Projected 


% Increase 


Projected 


Actual 




Projected 


Average 


Projected 


Average 


Projected 


Average 


Salary 






Salary 




Salary 




Salary 


HISD M, 


,298 


14% 


$17,440 


11% 


$19,358 


11% 


$21,4B7 


Texas 14, 


,856 


12% 


16,640 


11% 


IB, 470 


11% 


20,502 


Nation 15« 


,913 


7% 


17,027 


7% 


IB, 219 


7% 


19,494 




In 


19B0-81, the 


state average 


salary paid 


moves to 


within $400 of 


the 



national average and the HISD average exceeds that of the nation by approxl- 
aately 9400. Based on these projections, approximately 3B% of Texas teachers 
will earn as much or more than the national projected average salary of $17,027. 
This figure represents an Increase of approximately 11% over the figure (27%) 
for 1979-80 salary data. Carrying this projection forward to the 19B1-82 
school year approximately 45% of Texas teachers will earn as much or more than 
the national projected average salary of $18,219. 

This gain In salary for Texas teachers reflects a healthier economy and 
wise financial management of schools In Texas. Teachers across the nation 
have suffered due to the oftentimes dire, financial conditions of school systems. 
School systems such as Philadelphia gave no salary Increases for the 19B0-81 
school year and many systems gave raises of 4% or less ( Current Wage Develop- 
ment* , November 1980 - Bureau of Labor Statistics)- 

Although the salary levels of Texas teachers are approaching those of 
teachers across the nation, the levels are still below those of other profes- 
sionals and make It difficult to attract the quality and quantity of teachers 
needed. One way to address both the Instructional needs of students and the 
economic needs of teachers Is to extend the school year as discussed In a 
previous portion of this paper. If the dally rate of teacher pay Is projected 
to a 230 day work year (the number of days that 12 - month employees work in 
Tttxas public schools), the Incresses would be substantial* 
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Table 3 

Salary Projeotiona for 230 -Day Contract 
for T««chere 



School 
Year 



Average 
Sal ary 



Oaya 
Worked 



Dally Rate 
of 
Pay 



Projected Salary 
for 12 »tonthtf 
Paployent 



1979-80 HI8D 9 15,298* 



1980-81 



17,44 0* 



187 



$ 81.81 



$ 81.81 X 230 - $ 18,816 



94.27 X 230 



20,913 



1981- 82 HISD 19,358* 185 104.63 104.63 x 230 - 24,067 

1982- 83 HISD 21,487* 185 116.14 116.14 x 230 - 26,713 



* Projected salary anounts (aee Table 2) 
Fringe Benefita 

Another econocalc factor that invacta teachers and all eoployeea of public 
school systems is the provision of fringe benefits. Benefits such ss total 
paid health insurance plans are provided to approxinately 65% of workera in 
tha Houaton area (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Novenber 1980). An added advan- 
tage of such a benefit is the tax savings that accrue to the enployes when the 
eiqployer pays ths cost of such benefits. 'The eiq)loyee pays income tax on the 
dollsrs he ssrns to pay a health inaursnce premium, whereas no incoas tax is 
paid if the esqployer pays the premium. (For exan^le, an eoployee paying a 
health insurance prenion of $108 per month, pays income tax for the year on 
$1296 [$108 X 12 " $1296].) itiis tax savinga becomea even greater as the 
teacher's taxable income increases. 

A recent article in U« S. News t World Report , (January 19, 1981) "Why 
Fringes Have Lost Some of their Allure", reporte that in 1979 fringe benefits 
accounted for just undsr 30% of the average worker's overall coopensation. 
(txhibit I). Ths data in Table 4 ahow the type and amount of fringe benefits 
received by the avers gs worker and by HISD t eschars. In examining ths data for 
HISD tsschsrs, it should be noted that the state pays 8.5% of the tsscher's 
sslsry toward Teachsr Retirsment (each tsacher paya 6.6%) and BI8D doea not 
contribute toward T\tachar Retirement. Additionally, tha atate paya for 5 days 
of sick Issvs and HISD pays for 5 sdditionsl daya for sach probationary teachsr 
snd 10 sddltional daya for each contract teachsr. 
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Table 4 

nringtt Benefits- Paid in 1979 
for Avarage Workar and HISD Taachar 



Benefit 



Social Security (•mploy«r*8 share) 

Inaurance 

Pensiona 

Paid vacations 

paid rest, lunch perioda 

Paid holidaya 

Workers' compensation 

Unenploytaent con^nsation 

Profit sharing 

Paid aick leave 

Chriatnas bonuses* suggestion 
rewards 

Other benefits 
Total 

AS % of conpeneation 



Average 
worker* 



$ 877 
861 

82b 
710 
539 
482 
255 
229 
216 
187 
64 



315 
$5560 
30% 



HZSL 



126 



1300 Teacher 

retirement 



54 

'e 



818 



644 Second Mile 
Plan 



$2950 
16% 



* Data Source: U*S. Chamber of Oomnerce (from U.S. Hews & World Report) 
Based on 1979 average salary of $13«218 for the average worker 
Based on 1979-80 average salary of $15,298 for the HISD teacher 

HISD teachers receive a total of 16% of their compensation in fringe 
benefits, while average workers receive approximately 30% of their compensation 
in fringe benefits. When these fringe benefits are included, the actual com- 
pensation level of the average worker exceeds that of an HISD teacher. 

Average worker n3,218 + $5,560 - $18,778 
HISD teacher $15,298 + $2,950 - $18,248 

h survey of Houston Independent School District employees was conducted 
in November J ^80 to determine what additional fringe benefits they desired 
(Exhibit J). The results of the eurvey are summarised as followsi 

• Ihere was a consensus among all types and categories of e8«>loyees 
regarding the benefite that they would like to receive. Ihat la, married 
and unmarried, male and female, those «rith and without children under 
10, thoee that are end are not the sole eupport of their family, all age 
groups, snd'sll levels of employees (profaasionals, sidee, clessified and 
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• Clerical) ■•l«cted slnilar benefits. No discernible differencee could be 
found to indicate that any one 9roup or type of ea^loyee preferred any 
benefit not venerally preferred by the majority of respondents or other 
types of enf)loyee8i 

* Itie nost desirable benefits selected by en^loyees werei 

1) group health insurance premim for employee paid by District (78%) « 

2) group dental insurance premium 'for eaployee* paid by District (53%)« 
and, 

3) retirement contribution for eo^loyee paid by District (48%). 

* 55% of the enployees selected paid group health inaurance as their first 
choice of the benefits. 

* Employees were aslced whether they would prefer additional coo^nsation 
instead of benefits. Respondents were equally divided on this question. 
However, among both groups, the selection of desired benefits was 
similar. Likewise, those respondents who Indicated that they currently 
participate in a group health insurance plan provided by their spouse 
or relative, selected health ineurance and other benefits in a similar 
proportion to those t«ho do not have group health insurance provided by 
their spouse or relative. 

The results of tliis survey indicate that a consensus exists among all 
types of District employees regarding desired benefits. The provision of paid 
group health insurance, paid group dental insurance, and paid retirement con- 
tribution are the three benefits nost desired by District en^loyees. 

Taxation Issues 

One of the most complex issues to be dealt with is that of taxation. In 
the state of Texas and Houston, In particular, qitizens have expressed concern 
about property taxation. The following section outlines the series of events 
which are vital to a centre hen si ve understanding of the Houston taxation sitxia" 
tion and a historical perspective of the current mass reappraisal effort. 
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Historical data. lh« City Council w«« inundated with co«pl«ining taxpayer* 
during the 1978 equalisation proceaa. 9oae areaa of the City had been revalued 
■ore than once during e period when other areas of the City had not been 
revalued. Lawauita and a referendum were threatened,, leading to City Council* a 
ccaproniae to freeze the tax rolla at the 1977 valuea until the entire City 
could be. revalued and poat^d at the same tine. Alleged inequities axiated at 
the time of the freeze, because many property assessmanta had not been updatud 
aince the late 50 *a. Since the freeze, the tax rolla have been increaaed only 
by new cooatruction (valued at 1977 pricea) and new personsl property. 

Ihe following chart depicts the differences between the State Tax Practices 
Board* a eatimate of our true market value and thoae values aa they exiat on 
the dty of Houston *s tax roll. 

19 BO STAPB REPORT 

(Billions) 







Tax Roll 


STAPB 


% of True 






Valus 


value 


Market Value 


K. 




5.2 


12.2 


43% 


B. 




.9 \ 


1.5 


59% 


C. 




.7 


1.1 


63% 


D. 


Oomaercial and Industrial... 


5.7 


8.2 


70% 


S. 




4.6 


4.0 


94% 



Taxpayers who were eeseeeed last are carrying a disproportionate ehare of 
the tax burden, aa are some classes of taxpayers. According to the STAPH 
report above, business inventoriee are being taxed at almost twice the rata as 
personsl single-family residences. 

It is unfortunate that this condition exists, but to perpetuate it by a 
freeze complicates the situation. A reappraisal of the entire City at one tine 
was not within the tax office*s capabilitiss. Ihe City then looked to outside 
contractors to provida alternatives. 

Legislative action . Meanwhile in Auetin, tax reform waa also underway in 
1979. Ihe 66th Legislature passed Senate 8111 621 which would shift the 
responsibility for property assessment to a central authority. Ihia would 
diaaolve all local aaaessing authority by 1982, including that of school dis- 
tricts, and would create one apprsissl district for sach county in Texas. 
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ThU n«w entity *»ouXd be the official tax appraiser for the City of Houston 
and the Houston Independent School Oletrict along with dozens of other school 
districts, citiee, weter dietricte, hoepital dietricte, etc. in Harris Ctounty. 

Ihs question is, "How can ths nsw sppraisal dietrict do euch a big Job 
in such s short tine?* In order to be operetionaX in X982, it etands to rsason 
. that ths nsw sppraissX district aust ta)cs over the exieting dietricte' tax roXXe 
pretty much as they era. 

In other actione by the 66th LegieXeture, House BiXX X060 vae designsd 
to rsduce property texee. It geve honeowners a 55,000 tax exsaption and 
incrssssd the over 65 exemptions to 5X0,000. The effect of this reduction in 
■ost schooX districts scross ths state was to force a tax rate increeae or a 
reduction in echooX eervicee. The tax reta increeee then aostXy effected 
busineee, eince the hooeownara received the exemption. 

HISD increased ite over 65 exenption to ?X5,000 in X980. Thet exemption 
conpXed with the |5,000 generaX hoMetead axemption took a majority of persons 
over 65 totaXXy off of the taxpayers' Xiet. Further, Houss BiXX X060 froxe 
ths vaXua on the tax roXXs for persons over 65, thereby exempting them from 
further re-eveXuations. 

Citvwids/districtwido reappraisaX . The City of Houston rssXixed the 
condition of the tex roXXe and that onXy outeide aseietance and new tech- 
noXogiee could Xend hope to the situation. The City tax office had faXXen 
further end further behind on new appraieals, snd new growth to the City was 
overloading the exieting etaff . As a result, a coopreheneive appraisal plan was 
developed. 

Components of the aK>>^<t^»^ P^*" included: 

the adopted eppreieal plan included a project of mapping that tha City 
of Houston had underwey end extended It to cover the neede of eppraiaal 
mapping. MBTROCOM, an acronym for the co^uterixed eyatem of the 
Public *tor)cs Department to locate etreete, sewere, utilitiee, etc., 
wss to be expanded to ehow proxjerty linaa and building etructuree. 
Turner, Collie fi Braden Inc. (TCB) wee the prime contrector of thet 
project, h eecond contrect wee awarded to Cole, Layer & Trumble (CLT) 
to appraise property within the City. 
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Local MAlth for state funding purposes is not dstsrainsd by our tax 
rolls but by a saivla of our tax rolls as conqpared to nuurkst valua. this 
saaipls is nads by the State Tax Practices Board and a value is then established 
by them that becoaes our wealth. In the 1980 tax year, our tax rolls reflected 
20 billion dollars of taxable property, and that is the value upon which we 
collect local ad valorem tax. H6Wever, the 8TAP8 values upon which we pay our 
local share of the state program reflects 32 billion dollars of taxable property. 
Ihersfore, we are paying 16^ per loo of value on 12 billion dollars of a tax 
base that we cannot access to raise taxes. 

County Appraisal Diatrict Indications . The legislature established the 
County Appraisal District and gave it the ability to impose a levy on taxing 
entities for its budget in 1981 and to take over the entire countywide appraisal 
function by January 1982. 

The Harris County Appraisal Board adapted a resolution that it would use 
the most current values available. That would be the citywide "Haas Itoappraisal 
Project** values which the City and hISD have been working with the contractors, 
TCB, and Ct*T to provide. The Appraisal District has estimated its budget in 
Harris County at over 6 million dollars and has billed taxing entities for 
their share that will approximate .49% of their tax rolls. 

Ihe Harris County Appraisal District is in the process of working with the 
Tsxas Legislature to approve the adoption of a three-phase plan. Since. 8.8. 
621 specifically set the procedure and timetable for implementation of the 
Appreisal District values, it is necessary to amend the legislation to allow a 
phassd-in approach. 

The phase-in plan calls for the Appraisal District to iaplement the *iiass 
re-appraisal** values for the City of Houston and HISD in 1982, than to includs 
all adjacent school districts In the second phase (1983). Riase II would 
include approximately S school districts. Phase' III, in 1984, ««uld bring all 
of the other school districts in the County under the Appraisal District and 
includs all othsr taxing authorities in the County including the County itself. 

Ihe phassd-in approach will give the Harris County Appraisal District the 
time it needs to handle the mammoth technical and logistical problems involved 
in the task and will allow an orderly approach to equaUting values. 
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1 DistViot «m Mm to IwpllWt tlMt plM, Ml« tlwt its 1^1 CMl 

t«tl«iwiU yvoviaa tlw •gMi ll— tlc n fonetioa amMur to post tiM Ctty'a 
M« aWa tax nUa la 1M2. 

■flw Obaatitatioa olaarly oaUa for a and aqoltabU ayataa to ba 

aaai tar tantioa. Am oU tax soils taara baaa slwaa to ba iaooaalataoit aafl 
aat a j i M Ma t l i l t UMsafovo* tte aav loUs aro aora Ukaljr to otaatf tlM taat oC 
ooaatitatieaallty. 

aaothar ooaaiteatloa la tha priaoiala of falsnaaa. Hbla pvlMlyla la 
YioUtM i*aa acoM yroyarty ia oa tha tax zoUo at 1957 valuaa aai mam at 
1977 valaaa. If girmm tha pcopar mia^pmrt, aaaato Kill 421« tiM doXy mata« 
diatriet aa« tha nanraisad tax roUa for tha City aa4 MUD oaa 
aolva tha aqwaUaatton problaaa* 

mmA <or oit»wia»/diatrlatiiida aanoatiaaal arogrMi * Tf Till iiwMj Im 
aot aB a a i a ir ia fl tha yt ooaa ar a aa« tha roaaea for tha aaw tax valoaa« it «iU ha 
■oat «if fioolt to hara a yoaitivo aad haraoaioaa adopt tea of tha aaw tax xoUa* 
^u qf mf m w u mmt ba told tha faU atocy. aad a aifaifioaat part of that atecy 
■aat laeloda tha fact that tha tax rata «1U ba lonarad «haa tha ^aaa aia 
raiaad* Otharwiaa, taavayars aay ba alalad to fcallava that thair taxaa will 
ba iaoraaaad by 900-909 pasooat. 

Ihia of fort vill taka a aall-orvaalsad lafdnatloa nairyatpi atartiao at 
tha ^aaa laoto with oar axplayaaa« pm*8# flO'a. dvio «laha» nii— Ulii, 
aad Moa aadla* Oorsaatly tha Matriot ia andartahiat pfnuriaa to iafem tha 
•anaity* Mwfh Marar. Dlraotoc of tha Of flea of rin>ar—alal ■alatteaa^ 
i tim Hohaoi lUfclatalraiw * Wayhar 1900) haa atatadi 

VahUo odaoatlok aftar t«o daeadaa of awxalea ia aov ia 
tha Bidat of aa aarolTaat daoliaa aad iafUtiaa* tm apit* 
of da allain f aarollaoata« ooota aad achool tax rataa ara 
atm «llaliia9« mm raaaoM iaolada tha iaeraaaa ia aa*ar 
of awpaaal^a trt artnoata ehildraa aaoh aa tha baaftloifpadj 
failara to fally foad fadanl aaadataa aad anaaaaiva 
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paperwork* Further cost prsssures are caused by inflated 
pricss for ensrgy and purchased Materials and services > as 
wall as rising salaries. Ihs squeese between rising costs 
and lagging sducation revenues has finally caught up with 
■any school programs, and the result is an increased resist* 
ancs by taxpayers to support schools. 



Kr, Scherer's article goes on to suggest another necessary action program to 
be undertaken by the Dietriot: 

Zncreaeee in education expendituree are unlikely to match 
the programs of the 1970 *s when education spending outpaced 
inflation. School administrators must provide a clear set 
of sducation priorities and objectivosi otherwise, local 
districts will be expected to do acre with less. 

Dollars alone won't solve problems, as we well know. As 
states come to grips with the needs to strengthen general 
aid, increass equity in per pupil expenditures, develop 
improved measures of fiscal capacity, increase support for 
students with special needs and adjure formulas to assist 
districts with problems such "s municipal ovsrburdening, 
there ie a need for local practitionere to aeeert thea- 
. eelvee. 

poll of Texae reeidente on taxation issues . In a poll conducted In 
December 1980 by the firm of Lance V. Tarrance, 82% of e eaaple of Texane 
reported they would pay more for education. Tarrance'e poll wae conducted by 
telephone and eurveyed 1,000 Tsxane eaa?»lad on tbe baeie of dewDgraphic 
characterietlce. Hie reeults were reported by the Dallas Homing Hews on 
Saturday, January 31, 19B1 (Kxhibit K). When the eurvey ieeoee were priori- 
tised, 35% of the eample put the top priority on educational finance. Tarrance 
reported that citixene* conceme centered around more than just higher pay for 
teachere and included concerns about school crowding, low quality of education, 
and other matters. 
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Aftar setting forth soom of the ieeuee feeing education in the 1980*e» 
the chelleng* coMe in providing the eolatione which eddreee theee aaltiple 
conceme* Because the ieeuee are coaplex end interdependent » eo too the 
epproachee to reeolution muet extend beyond local echool dietricte. Qtengee 
■oet be Mde on a etatewide beeie if effective solutions are to be found. 
Independent sctions by local districts aay provide interii solution e « but the 
need for eta te level ection cannot be minlBisedi 

To briefly reiterete, the ujor focus renaine the educational needs of 
our children y however, in our ef forte to eeeure the best quality educationf we 
are confronted with a declining teacher population^ the need for higher teecher 
oeleriee and increaeing coapetitloa among socisl servicee for tear dollars. 

Qone waye of eddreeeing etudent needs while also sddreeeing other conceme 



A. The edoption of an extended echool year beeed upon the ecademic neede 
of etudente end financed by a redirection of etate funds. In those dietricts 
with large populetione of ecadeaically disadvantaged etudents* teechrre would 
have the opportunity to earn salariee baaed upon a .twelve aonth contrect* 

B. The ispleaentation of incentive psy on s statewide beeie to coaqpeneete 
teechere for working in certain critical fields (s-g- bilingual, speciel 
educetion) or for teeching in axeae of the etate where teecher ehortagee exist. 
The Hiniaua foundations progran alone doee not naka the kinds of sllowances 
needed to ettrect and hold teechere. 

C. The edoption of a salary achedule with increesed frings benefits, such 
as a statewide health inaurance program for teachere* Ooe^axed to other workere 
in the labor force, teechere* frings benefite are ninlfluil. 

0. Monetary solutions slone will not solve sll the problens. Job 
sstisfsction of teechere involvee working conditione and public opinion toward 
education. The edoption of ooapetency etand^rds for the teeching profeeeion 
will help to regain the confidence of the public and assist ^in sttrscting 
ijuality personnel to the teeching profeeeion. 
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IIISO Percent 

- . PercDnt Torcontof ofOKroiuc 

. " of Decrease Owr Sum Ho. Yr».. 

School District / 1910.?l I1I7I.7I I57J.73 IMIMIM mnHm ^rMiki 



Aiicr 

Cliiiniielvieu 
Crumby 
Cy-Fitlrbantts 
Deer Park 
Catena rork 
Cmt ttui 
lioiDton 
iliiffiun 



Kilty 

Klein 

brorte 

nvi'tli Foreit 

r.iiiuleiiii 

Sheldon 

Sjirlni 

liprlnK Brunch 
Tdnbill 



Alamo llelthtl 
I!alli5 

lll|hlonil Fnrli 
Sin Antonio 



J,5<7 

6.974 

i, 7JJ 

ii. m 

2.GII 
I.SSO 
2.601 

\,m 

1S,S4S 

»,6S< 
2,79S 
2,292 
39,771 
1.622 



27,151 'n,m 

l,m 3,702 

2.006 1.999 

B.ISI) 9,391) 

6,!)(i0 6.113 

n,m \m 

M.4!;i n,m 

mm 224.167 

1,0« ' 1.177 

2,932 3,42D 

1,676 l,7SI 

3,SS0 4,721 

4,711 4,777 

16,2S8 14,661 

3(,2!i4 34.861 

2,932 3,1H 

3.391 4,761 

4D,4IS 40,201 

l,7S9 l,IS3 



29,49^ 30,001 32,461 

< 6,040 1,007 9,112 

3,970 4,010 4.299 

2,042 2,037 2,047 

10,481 II.SS6 13,SIS 

7,092 7,453 7,940 

. 11,233 11,1S7 3,1,277 

14,130 ,t4,56ii W,977 

2I6,S89 2ll,6fl3"ni.40> 

1,19$ 1,244 l,34S 

3,934 4,462 S,16t 

2,007 2,313 2,963 

6,134 7,IS8 8,460 

4,840 S,100 5,12S 

17,398 17,S43 17,779 

36,343 36,416 37,181 

3,171 3,227 3,S2S 

5,614 6,233 7.174 

40,613 i0,968 40,813 

1,968 *j:3l JM 



33,130 33,0A6 

10,161 11,364 

4,168 4,374 

,2,084 2.076 

14,484 16,071 

8,276 (,218 

11,346 11,280 

15,533 15,647,^ 

210,025* 207,000 

"I7i9 

6,475 7,583 

4,048 5,279 

10,065 12,240 

5,345 5,388 

18,071 lyoo 

37.410 WM 

3,466 3.633 

7,969 8,967 

39.682 38,379 

2.229 ' 2.441 



33.059 33,323 

12,628 14,471 

4,370 4,423 

2,270 2,335 

18,37''' 19,434 

8,408 8,097 

11,613 11,379 

15,452 tS,S87 

)0t,960 103,906 

1.773 1,880 

9,078 10,238 

6,907 8.657 

14.554 16,372 

5,635 5.991 

17.933 17,695 

36,989 36,275 

3,(63 3,866 

10,128 10,978 

36,282 33,835 

2.643 3.938 



34,056 
16,461 
4,712 
2,558 
22,036 
8,488 
11,664 
15,893 

194.043 18.9t 

I. 678 

II. 719 
9.093 
17.976 
'6.136 

17,252 4.7t 
36,585 2,2t 
S,9M 
12.178 

33,227 |8.9t 
3,082 ■ 



Total 422,774 424,732 420,418 425.089 <27,965 438,672 445.386 44!i,fi5!l 453,672 «9,70l 482,163 
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tt- mm INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

HEMBERSillP BY ETHNIC GROUPS 

OCTOBER 3, 19110 



0 



M WIITT: niSr. \ CAIII/lflSS \ 


WJICK DISr. t GH'N/IjOSS \ 


iiispwiic nisr.* cawm \ 




1957-S8 111,212 712 


38 727 25 8 




149.939 


IM \m 111 ♦AJ -.S" 






1S!>!146 ♦11.241 


Wfl IJilSlJ )U ♦s!lil ..3 


» 2U tJ.«l +.8 




.168,262 + 9,082 ♦ )J 


IW 75.0 ♦S!lll ..fi 


'W 2U"0!S5; +.6 




I77;23fi +41968 +;,! 


M-fi2 IJl.'JJ!! )M ♦4!j:5 -.6 


'im 2U M.17B +.4 




187,785 +10:553 *U 


i5f.2-M Hi.ssj ki *m ..) 


SSl^J? 2!i.! 




\m *m M..J 


IW HI ^iM -.5 


62!w< 20.8 nto +.5 




21o!5}3 m * U 


liiu-l-iiS ISilii?^ i'j.J 4[.WS ..5 


OS 'JU +157^ +.9 




T!),392 " +8,819 


IM lS7;.li)i 4M ♦sis -.J 


?fi!8W Jl.fl " ♦ J.52fi + .3 




2281247 + 8.855 ♦l.o 


)M ISjIsM 4 .1.1 


IIM J2.1 Mli27 +1.1 




235.351 + 7,104 ♦ U 


lWiJ-/i8 16i,9SJ 6).* ♦i.o)J -.i 


77,844 J2.J + 2,373 +.2 




2M ♦S,44i ♦!,! 


IDIiS-M 1W,6&1 1)7.1 + 1.708 ..6 


W !2.d +2.4S1 M) 




"206 +4,595 ♦ .9 


iM) 159,175 66.9 ■ 5,-185 -.2 


78,755 33.1 - 1.98(1 +.2 




""jjjIssi .);465 .;.« 


•10?il-71 liulJK at -iUi 'U 


SSlud^ +)|JW +2.(1 




241,138 + 3,207 ♦U 


Wl.J! io4)o) ^A.D -11J08' 


■■8)lir"j).r' + i',1^0 +i.fl' 


iiii 1S.5 +1,JS2 +1.1 


23i:!)22 .<216 -U/ 


1972-73 99,258 44.1 -9,449 -2.8 




'3;!27S US +i;iW +1.0 


225,357 -6,525 -li 


nn-M 341745 .IfiliSJ 


<1.2 + 5]6 +1.(1 


38,876 17.9 + 1,601 +1.4 


2161581 -81416 - rr" 


l'J?^?5 8i|4« JJ.0 -i!i5fl '1.9 


88.7i2 • <;44 +.8 


ifi.l90 m +1|J14 +1.1 


2111574 -51407 -l.} 


M' )S|.lin).l -nM 


90.034 42.6 + 1,3(12 +.6 


42.962 20.3 + 2,772 +1.3 


lll,408 • 16fi . .1 


W7 )l!(i4) iS.l -(U -i.o 


90,635 4J.1 + 601 +.5 


45.743 21.8 + 2,781 +1.5 


' ■2io.ii2.^ ■ 1.343 • .1 


m 'iilllS H.J .i'M -Li 


91.151 ^U'+ {i2 +.fi 


i)M 22.4 +154S +l.i 


206,998 •i,027 - 1.4 


ISJS-W hilm lU .4.502 .2.4 


!)fl:s?2 ^5.0 • 245 41.0 


<4|4)) 2U +1,)4I +1.^' 


'201.960" -5lo38 -2.4 ' 


BJyfl Silm lU 'i,U\ -1.7 


4)I)« iS.J .3.()'/5 f.J 


45|fiM 2S.6 + m *U 


193.906 -8,0.^ -U 


WM ,1J.(»2^ 17.3 -mi} -U 


87.102 44.9 . MS ..4 5017 27.8 +4.278 +2.2. 104.043 + 1J7 + .1 



* Ik'giiining 1970-71 school ytar pibcrs and percentages for Hispanic students reported separately (previously counted vlth Ult students). 

Others from T.E.A.' Fall Survey (Peak Enrolknt ) 

Jolm 0, Taylor, Director 
l\ipil Accounting Departucnt 
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Allocated Academic Learning Time 
Revisited, or Beyond Time on Task 

JANE STALLINGS 

SRI fntcrnntinnal ' ' , 



Une or the nioftt useful varia- 
bles to emerge Trom the research 
on teaching during the 1970*8 
was student time on task. Many 
educators are now convinced that 
ir student time on task is in- 
creased, an increase in student 
achievement will ToIIow. While 
keeping students on task may 
seem like a simplistic notion, it is 
a rather complex undertaking to 
make this construct usefbl in the 
classroom. Teachers need to be 
told more than just to allocate 
additional time to academic oc* 
tlvitles and to keep students on, 
. task. They need to know how lo 
use time efTcctively in a variety 
of activities, how to vary time 
with 'difTarent achievement 
groups, and how to support stu- 
dents to keep them on task. Pre- 
vious research focused on the 
length of school daya» actual 
scheduled class tima, time allo- 
cated to academic subjects, and 
student engaged time. This paper 
Inoka more closely at the e<rects 
of the distribution of time across 
activities, the effective use of 
time with different achievement 
croups, and methods to guido 
teachers ti> use the flndinfis from 
reiearch on time management 

Previoua Reaeareh ' 
The length of a school day in 
elementary school or tha length 
of a class period in secondary 
school defines, the maximum 
amount of time available for in-' 
stniction. ilamischfeger and Wi- 
ley I197B) found that tha length 
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of school dny in the same district 
varied by 43 minutes for two sec- 
ond*grad«t classrooms. However, 
the va- .Lnce of the actual time 
spent . f class was Jtlight. First- 
grade classrooms in the National 
Follow Through Observation 
Study (Stallings. 1975) varied as 
much as 1 hour and 30 minutes 
in length of school day: secondao* 
class periods for remedial read> 
ing varied from 40-55 minutes 
(Stallings, Needels, & Stayrook, 
1979). Findings from these 
atudiey indicate that mere length 
of the school day or the length of* 
a class period in secondary 
schools was not related to stu-. 
dent academic ' achiovemcnt.* 
Clearly* student learning de- 
pends on how the available time 
is used, not just the amount of 
time available. 

Rescarchers.at the Far West 
Laboratoi^y initiated the idea of 
Allocated Academic Learning- 
Time in the Beginning Teacher 
Evaluation : Study . (BTESi 
lFisher» Filby, Marliave, Cahcn, 
Dishaw. Moore. ' & Berliner. 
19781.. Powell and Dishaw . (in 
presslj reporting data (Vom the 
BT£S». indicate that the Allo- 
cated Academic Learning Time 
for second Taders renged from 
62-123 mihules per day, and for 
fifth graders from 49*105 min- 
utes per day. The correlation of 
allocated learning time with 
achievement \'aried from one test 
to another in this study. How- 
ever, in the Follow Through ob- 
servation study iStiallings, 1975n 
time spent in mathematics, rcad- 
. ing, and academic verbal interae- 
tiona was related to achieve- 
ment. Time spent vrorking with 
textbooks fas opposed to time 
spent with puzzlea, games, and 
toys) was related to achievement 



in reading and math, Time spent 
in small groups (as opposed to 
one-to-one instruction! was also 
associated with student academic 
gain. Conversely, time spent in 
more exploratoor activities was 
positively related to scores on a 
nonverbal, problem-solving test 
and to a lower student absence 
rate. Similar relationships were 
also found in a stud>* of Califor- 
nia, third'grade Early iChildh<Kid 
Education classes (StalMiigs, 
Cory, Fatrwcather, & Needels, 
1977). 

It is of interest to know what 
percentage of time allocated to . 
academic subjects is used by stu- 
dents to engage in academic 
work. Powell and Dishaw, in the 
study cited above, reported that 
the engaged time of second-grade 
students varied from 39-98 min- 
utes, and that of flfth-grade stu- 
dents varied from 49-105 min- 
utes. Student-<!n gaged time was 
positively associated with stu- 
dent achievement in all tests and 
at both grade levels. 

The variation in Uie amount of 
student engaged time by achieve- 
ment groups was reported by- 
Evertson (1980). On the average, 
low-achieving junior high stu- 
dents were engaged 40 percent of 
tho time in academic activities, 
compared with 85 percent en- 
gaged time for high-achieving 
atudents.. Low-achieving students 
experienced less variaUon in the 
activities that occurred during 
the class period and had more 
dead time (nothing happening) 
than did the more wie students. 

Even though high-achieving 
atudenta are mors inclined to be 
engaged in academic tasks; it is 
ofcprislderable importance to al* 
locate sufTicient time and elTort 
tOyWorking with low*achieving 
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MtudenU who may nut be iio in* 
dined. Stallings (1975) reported 
that low-achieving third gradere. 
in Follow Through prospered 
more from Rn increase in time 
spent in mtilinK Jind ninth Umn 
ilid till! hi|;hfTr. nrhiirvini; kUi- 
dunlM. Caulinn: Kor nil sliidenlM, 
thero i« a point at which more 
time does not produce more 
learning. Such curvilinear eflects 
have been reported by Soar 
(1978); ' 
,Thc body of knowledge ema- 
nating from the research on 
teaching in th«;1970's suggests 
that teachers should allocate 
mor» time to academic subjecti, 
keeping In mind ability loveln, 
and students shontd be kept jon- 
gagcd iivtho tanks. Such a rccom- 
mendation will confirm what 
most teachers and administrators 
already know; however, the rec- 
ommendation is not very helpful 
. unless more specific statements 
are made about how to engage 
studentH and how to use aca- 
demic time. We need to jgo be- " 
yond a simplistic notion, of aca- 
demic learning time to study the 
activitlea that occur within a 
class period and mo how the time . 
^ibr those activities is distribut«d« 
. If a dass period has 46 minutes, 
■how long doev It take to get the 
show on the road? What is the 
balance of silent reading, written 
^ assignments, reading aloud, and 
Instruction? Does the distribu- 
tion of class time ocross activities 
make a difference? If iio, dues this 
difference vary among students 
with different reading levels? 

' Research Stud/ of the 
Diatributlon of Time Across 

Activities 
A two-phase study conducted 
In 87 secondary remedial class- 
rooms suggests that the amount 
of time allocated to specific read- 
'ing activities significantly affects 
.;Stttdent reading gain;.further, 
'.this diatributlon of time affects 
specific reading levels. This 
atudv; The Teaching-of Basic 
Reading Skills in Secondary 
Schools, was funded by the Na- 
tional Institute' of Education 
(NIG).and carried out at SRI In- 
ternational by Stallings, Needels. 
and Stayrook (1979). The first 
phase (a correlational study) in- 



volved 4U teacherK repruvenling 
six school districts in Northern 
California. The second phase (a 
quAsi-experiment) was conducted 
in the same dlHtricts and in- 
wIvihI 44 Umdiers. Knch timelier 
Hi'lcctud onv clfiHK iii'riml for 
Hludy. The class periud wns tliuu 
observed for. thrce.consecutive 
days. Students in the selected 
classes were given the CIossroom 
Environment Scale (Moos & 
^rickett, 1974) and teachers were 
given a flexibility/structured 
scale to rate their own behavior. 
Pretest ' and rposttest reading 
scores, rating scales, and absence 
data were recorded for the stu- 
dents In the selected class per- 
iods.. Partial; correlations iind 
anal>*ses of variance of achieve- 
ment groups u*o/« then computed 
to examine the relationships be- 
tween observed instructional 
processes and. class means for 
Rchiuvcment-' gains and class 
means for iabsence rates.. 

The variables used to describe 
the. instruction process wore 
mo'rq ^tecific than variables used 
, in previous research on .teaching 
reading. A matrix was deyised to 
identify the reading activities ac- \ 
tually taking place. The obsn^r ' 
placed everyone— teachers, stu- 
dents, aides, and volunteers— 
somewhere on the matrix as soon 
as the bell rang. Five such ma- 
trices were spaced evenly ever- 
the rest of the period. Over the 



three day^ of ob»crvatiun. )ft 
such mntriccx were completed. 
From these data, questiontt could 
be answered regarding the per- 
contiige of observed time spent in 
Hpccinc nctiviticH.' using Hpi'ririi- 
miiti'riiilK, iiml wnrkinK in Him- 
cilic K«*»^up.nrniitKi'mcntis. Varia- 
bles con»tructedYrom the duta al- 
lowed an assessment of the 
allocation of tibe to each ofthcse 
activities during the class period. 
The average percentage of time 
spent in onch of these activities 
during Phase I and Pha.«te II is. 
shown in Table I. The dif^tribu- 
tion of time for the 2 years is 
very, similar. These 'Tigures 
should not, however, be viewed 
as a criterion for distribution of 
lime, but rather as statiiiticH that 
anproach a norm for sccondnr>* 
dosses where basic reading »killj< 
arc being taught. 

When these activity variables 
describing the distribution of 
lime across activities wera convl- 
ated with student gain on the 
Comprehensive Test- of Basic 
Skills (CTBS), several strong, 
positive correlations us 'well as- 
strung, negative correlations 
were idontined <luring both 
phases of the study (see Table II). 
The variables positively related 
to reading gain can be charucter- 
ixcd as Interactive On-Tu9k: In- 
struction. Those variables nega- 
tively related to reading gain can 
be chanictcrized as Noninterac- 
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TABLE I 



Average Percentago of Observed nrte 
Spent in Activities During Reeding Qess 





Spring 


Spring 


Grand 




Phue 1 


PhftStll 


Maan 






(N-44) 


(N » 87) 




(pefctnt] 


- (pafcenli * 


(ptrcenn 


Reading <ilMttly 


12 


15 ' ' 


" 14 


RMdingalaud 


B 


6 


S 


MsMng sscignmtnts 


4 


5 


4.5 


Inttniction 


16 


13 


15 


DitcusBlon 


5 


«■ 


42 


Oftt and pracHce 


S 


2 


3.5 


WriRM Bttlgnmenls 


21 


21 


21 
1 


Teils or qubaet 


1 


13 


Sodtl Inltracten 


7 


5 


6 , 


Student unkivolved 


5 


7 


6 


Being disdpOned 


0^ 


OJ 


0.4 


OMsroom managtmant 


26 


26 


26 



Note, "nwaa activMes may occur iknuttaneout^: tharalort; the sum it graaiar than 
100%, 
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ttve On-Task Instruction. This 
separation of interactive and 
noninteractive instruction lan 
important contribution of this 
study) goes beyond Time On* 
Tank to describe how the time in 
remedial secondary.i-reading 
clBMrooms should be distributed 
over academic activities. 

For example, we know that the 
norm fur discusxion or review is 
four pi»rri»nt of^ the llmi*. Wi' 
wiMiid n*<iiiMiiicn(i Ihiit ti myimiiI* 
ury.timchi*i-'of ruincdinl ri'tidiii}; 
MtudunlK Hpend moru lime than 
four percent of the clnita period on 
di»cusfiion/review bcc&use in 
ciassroomn where there waa more 
discussion or review tabove the 
moan), more student gain was 
made. Conversely, in classrooms 
where more than the average 
time was spent in class manage- 
ment, written assignments, and 
silent reading* less reading gain 
«M» made. These findings do not 
su;;gest that silent reading or 
written assignments should be 
eliminated; they do suggest that 
the activities occurring iii. class* 
rooms should be reasonably bill- . 
Hnccd between reading aloud, si- 
lent ' reading, .^'and ^ written 
n#i«icnments. At the time. of this 
«>tudy reading aloud was occur- 
ring in relatively few secondary 
classrooms, but where it was oc- 



curring, it was positively aMoci- 
ated with student goin. 

Effective Use of Time with 
Different Achievement Groups 

In the secondary basic reading 
skills study, wc were Interested 
to see whether student achieve- 
ment le^Tls interacted with effec- ' 
tive teacher processes and read- 
ing gain. To exaniinc ' these 
reliitionnhips, we conducted un 
iiniilyMis of vtiriniici* thr.l ctin* 
truKlud till* iiiMti'ucliuiiiil pro- 
cesseti used in low-pruteMt high* 
gain classrooms; ' moderate- 
pretest/moderale'gain ; cluts- 
rooms; high*protcst/high'gain 
classrooms; and nO'gain Ck^ss- 
rooms (see Figure 1). 

Interactive On-Task- -. 
Instruction Time 
When we examined instruc- 
tional processes being "used in 
classrooms of initial low 
achievers* I Group I) \vherc more 
than av*erage gain in reading was 
made, wc found thefte t^'adhers 
allocated more time to interac- 
tive activities.' These teachers 
provided instruction 16 percent 
of the tinie, disctissed or reviewed , 
written work 12- percent of the 
time, and had students reading 
aloud 21 percent of the time (see 
Table IIH. Only 12 percent of 
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.40 


.001 


A3 


\001 


■ ReMflno aloud 


.59 
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DriS andiwiclice 
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.01 : 


^ns* aiK} support, rtadbig uttr- 
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their time was spent in manage- 
ment tasks where they were not 
directly involved with students. 
These percentages of time alloca- 
tion are quite different from 
those of the no*gain -classrooms 
and also different fVom the grand 
mean or liorni of all classes (sec 
Table li. While there wafca trend 
for groups 11 and III to spend 
more time in these interactive 
activities than the ho-gain group, 
it Wiis mui-h more Impoiiitnt for 
the vory lovv-achievihi; studcntii 
in Group I tb do more reading 
aloud, receive more instriiction, 
and take part in' more review of 
seatwork or discussion of stories 
which they. had read. ; v ' ' 

Within the activitieirthat oc- 
curred diiring the class period, 
the teachers* instrucUbnal inter* 
action patterns were also related 
to achievement.' In classrooms 
where teachers'provided more 
support and positive corrective 
feedback,- the students gained 
more, in'reading achievement A 
similar flndinft from the Begin- 
ning^ Teacher Kvaluation Study 
was reported by Fill^ anH Cahen . 
(19781. For secondary^.students > 
wiib have a histmy offiulure.-thls. ; 
supportive 't)^pe of interactibh 
Was' particlilarly ^'important. 
A^in. th^ loiii^achievihg seieond- 
{ar>' students (i.e.VthoseachicvIng 
'^at* the Tirst-, secohd*V Ihlrd-^or" 
fourth*grade leveD-^prospered , 
'more' eild seemed WbeM thiatiiir* 
turing environment- nibre than 
' did those siecondaify students who' - 
wero'achieylng at a' higher level. 
ii.e.; at the'sixth*. sevenlh-. and ^ 
eighth-grade leveirisee. Table. 
Ilti: This liB timllair^'a finHrng 
by Stalling ^9t6)'in the. Follow 
Through observation/'* stiidy, 
which indicated that the reisding 
/gain scoras'of third-grade st'u- 
deiits who entercd'afhbol with.^ 
le'sii; achofastic ability/^ had'^ia 
,hiiglief\correlotion^wlth*4each"er> 
lupport'Snd praise thifth did the - 
scoresof students who 'Entered 
with higher scholastic ftWUty.'T 

Nonljpttenwtiya On-TAsk 

'.'\n c1assroonU' wher»the Vver-' 
age gain was slight: or negative,; 
the teachers allocated mbr^ time 
to noninteractiveinstniction. FoT; 
, example, they, were gradingTpav 
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pera» making lesson plans, or 
simply monitoring the classroom 
while students worked on written 
asaignmonts or did ailent read- 
ing. These variables have been 
included in Noninteractive On- 
Task instruction. The atudenta 
are on taak, but the teacher is 
not teaching. In those classrooms 
where no gain was being made, 
the students were doing written 
asaignments 28 percent of the 
time and reading silently 22 per- 
cent or the time, and teachers 
were doing classroom manage- 
ment tasks more than 27 percent 
or the time. Kwe compare these 
figures with those in Table I, we 
see they ere all above the norm 
or the grand mean. 

Off-Task Activities 
A set of Orr-Task variables 
were also found to be negatively 



related to reading gain. These in- 
clude social interactions, behav- 
ior problems, uninvoived stu- 
dents, and the transition time it 
takes to get paper* passed or col- 
lected. In classrooms where little 
or no gain was made (Group IV), 
these vnriables occurred more 
frequently than they did in class- 
rooms where gain was made. 

Teachers Can Be Trained to 

Use the Findings from 
Research on Effective Use of 
^Time 

The variables used in the study 
of Teaching Basic Reading Skills 
in Secondary Schools have con* 
aiderable face validity which 
makes the findings understand- 
able to teachers. The fac\ that 
the correlational findings in 
Phase I were generated from 



classes similar to the ones in 
which the Phase II teachers n-ere 
u-orking lent credibility to the re- 
search. The variables used in the 
study nre very specific and trans- 
lating them into recommenda- 
tions for teachers was not a diffi-' 
cult task. Each teacher in the 
study, received his or her own set 
of recommendations for behavior 
change based upon 3 days of ob-' 
seri'ation in a class of his or her 
choice. For example, yet observed 
Sam Jones* third-period class 
prioi^to a series of inservice 
workshops. He ^hen received a 
behavior;profile developed from 
the observations (sve Figure 2). 
At that time. Sam Jones was 
spending 46 percent of i he class 
time in management tasks (see 
pretest score for the first varia- 
ble). This indicates that Sam was 
spending approximately/one-half 
of the doss time on tasks that did 
not involve students (e.g.,- grad- 
ing papers or keeping records). 
The mean for all teachers on this 
variable was 26 percent. After in- 
terpreting the study findings to 
Sam. we made the recommenda- 
tions shown in the left column of 
Figure 2. Our recommendation 
was to provide mora instruction, 
more discussion, more feedback,, 
and do /rss paper grading and 
record keeping during class time. 
A scries of five \vurk5hopi(. which 
arc very supportii-e and intemc- 
tivu, focused on how to manage 
classroom time, hou* to ofiur ac- 
tivities for different ability 
levels, and how to interact with 
and be supportive of students. 
Following these workshops, Sam 
Jones was observed to spend only 
seven percent of h!s time in man- 
agement activities (seeposttest 
score). His style of instruction be- 
came much nioro interactive. The 
profile shou-s'how time spent in 
activities changed from one point 
to another. Interestingly. Sam 
had been teachriVg fur over 20 
years. He was trained to teach 
classical Greek and l^tin and he 
was now teaching four remedial 
rending classes and one remedial 
math class. Sam had relegated 
teaching to workbooks and was 
waiting for retirement. He found, 
in making the. recommended 
changes, that teaching became 
more fun— the students became 

Educational Beiftearcher 
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more involved ond were absent 
iejs frvqurntly. 

The activities described above 
occurred in Phase II of the Sec- 
ondor>- Basic Skills study (Stall- 
)nKB. Needelx. & Stayrook. 1979). 
It was a quasi-experimental 
sliidy wherein a treatment group 
and a control group of teachers 
were observed in Che fall, winter, 
and spring. The treatment 
teachers received six workshops 
which were bared on findings 
from re^arch on time allocation 
and interactions. For the most 
pnrt. the treatment teachers 
changed behavior and distributed 
time across activities as recom- 
mended in midwinter and were 
obeerved to maintain the behB%'- 
ior through spring.- Furthermore, 
their students gained, on the av> 
eragc, 6 months more in reading 
than did the control teachers* 
students. A late spring observa- 
tion indicated that treatment 
teachers maintained most of 
their behavior changes, whereas 
control teachers' classes became 
more lax and less task oriented 
(MeTnblelVl. 





TABLE III 






Distrttxjtion ol Tima Across Activities in 




Pour Ability Groups in Secondary Reading Classrooms 




Group! 


Oroup 11 


Oroup HI 


Oroup tV 




(X Percent) 


(^Ptrceng 


Parcant) 


(X Percent) 


Intafactive OrhTssh 










Aetivitm 
RMdingatoud 


21 


9 


1 


1 


Instruction 


16 


11 


17 


10 


• Diicussion 


12 


S 


3 


1 


Dritt nnd prsctiee 


4 


4 


4 


2 


Praise- MfppofT 


19 


16 


7 


11 , 


Correctivt ittdbwck' 


20 


16 


4 


12 


Noninleractiv* OivTuk 










AdivttiM. 










Oaitroom rwnaoflnwnl 


12 


IS 


17 


27 


FtoKSng silently 


9 


16 


12 


21 


Written ssslQnfnents 


4 


22 


23 


26 


. On-Task Adivitos 










GodaJ inlersctiora 


5 


6 


3 


8 


Students uninvohwd 


6 


4 


4 


9 


Notts: Oroup 1— Low prtttslhigh eain 








Group It— Motfmte prtlest moderi 


Keoain 






Oroup in— Mgti pretest modertle gain 






Oroup tV— No gain 










& • Oroup mean 










Not9. These activilies may 


occur simuttaneousiy; thera 


tore, the sun 


1 1s gretler than 


100% 










'This vsrtabia is rtporttd as frK)ufncy ol occurtence p» 


r 45>mlnute period. 



Flgtjn 2. Ptc^B of Sam JoiW pre* and post'tr^ning obs^rvBUons 




Reported io %.of observed limo. 
" Frequency of occurrence per 45*fnlnute period. 
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TABLE IV 

Changt in Trttatmtnl and Control Groups from 
Fi» to Winter to Spring 

JnmnmiQmifi iH'SS) Control Group (N- 19) 



Inltracliv* Instrticton' 
PralMMppOft 



SupporHv* corrtctv* 
iMdbKiu rttOmg^ 

Mruct* Croup rO 



. biilruciiorr 

TMdw Managtmtni 
NoSkidMHa(%} 
OH-TMlf 
SooW ComnMntf ^ 



Fir 

k 


mum . 

t 


Spring 

k 


Frt 

k 


k 


Spring 

k 


Grand 

k 


13 


14 


15 


13 


12 


11 


13 


10 
13 
5 


11 
1» 

/ - 


13 
15 
7 


17 
11 
1 


12 
9 
5 


12 
8 

. 3 


13 
12 
■ 4 


24 


24 


18 


24 


20 


23 


21. 


21 


24 


22 


21 


26 ' 


29 


26 


2 
10 


2 
6 


3 
6 


■-. 2 
7 


3 
8 


8 
8 


5 
8 


s 


5 


9 


5 


S 


14 


11 



%olobMrvodllm«. 

•fWooinrMno«Jtoboatev«Or«tf Mmh. 
^Avtrago trtquwKy o( ocountnc* during 45-mk)ult pM 
^ dtobobttowQfandMtw. . 



ConcliuioiM 
Given the nhdihitR from re- 
March on tetichinK In the 70'ii, 
educntiomil mndela %rauld not ht 
complete without contJdoring a|. 
located learning time* atudent 
engaged time, diitribution of^ 
time acrou activities, interactive 
instruction and atudent achieve- . 
ment level. The retearcb on ' 
teaching has been driven not so 
mifth bv theor>* as by a curiosity 
abotiMhe nature of efTective and 
inefTechve teaching processes. In 
all cases/lbe mearchert went to 
claasroomrand obaer\'ed what 
teachers andViudenta were do* 
ing. They studiWl what was oc* 
curring in classrooms where ttu- 
denU were making gains, as well . 
as where atudenta wars not mak* 
ing gains. Some of the studies 
uaed^ qualitative d at a» others 
used quant ilative data; some 

.were conducted concurrently, 
others aequentially. The com* 
munlcation among those who 

• conduct reaearch on teaching 
tenda to be frequent and cun* 
atructive. Aa naw atudies are 
tttapped, methodologies and find- 
ings art compared to explore new 



fronticra of the teaching and 
learning territory.: Th'ua, a body ' 
of knowledge regarding the man- 
agement, of time, tasks, and atu»' 
dents ta accumulating and can be 
useftil ih'gttiding'tlte training of 
inasrvioe and praaervice toadiers. 
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Exhibit D 

Survey of Tuachor Leavorn 
January, 1901 

A survey of teachers who rnslqnnl Crtim the Uounton Independent School Dlntrict 
w.is conducted to determine what occupational fletdo those pernono entered 
after leaving teaching. Foraonnol records from the 1979-00 school year were 
sxanlned to locate the population of teachers who resigned froca the Dis- 
trict. Two categories of resignations were selected as containing the popu- 
lation under study. The first group %#cre those individuals who resigned and 
indicated they were taking "employment out of teaching." The second group were 
coded as "other" Indicating they gave no reason for their resignation. Only 
these groups were selected because the remaining resignation codes indicate 
either retirement, teaching in another district, etc. "* 

K total of 535 persons resigned with either of these two codes (employment 
out of teaching, N"115i other, N-420>. For each of these 535 individuals, 
an attempt was made to establish contact by telephone. Calls vere made during 
ths weeks of December 1-5 and December 8-12 in the evening from 6:00 po to 
8130 pa by members of the Research, Evaluation, and Accreditation staff. The 
telephone interviewers used a standard interview ins tr went to obtain infor- 
mation from the population under study. 

Die highlights of this study are stnnarired as follows i 

. ihe teacher leavers were generally teachers with few years of 
teaching experience! the average number of years of HISD teaching 
experience was 2.3 years and thsir average KISD contract salary was 
$12,770 for 1979-80. 

. Ihirty-six percent (36%) of the teacher leavers entered a position 
that could be classified as "enterprising" or related to the business 
field. Ihe majority of respondents (60%) had no previous experience 
in the field in which they took eiJ?)loyment. 

. Sixty-six percent (66%) of the respondents reported their current 
salary is higher than their teaching salary. Of .these respondents, 
approxlnately one-half would consider returning to teaching if a 
coofkarable salary were offsred. 

. The median anticipated salary in three years was 526,000 and 30,000 
respectively for the "other" category respondents and "employment 
out of teaching" respondents. 

. h majority of the respondents (59%) Indicated that their current 
position offers better fringe benefits. Ths benefit of fwid insurance 
was cited by 91% of these respondents. 

. Fifty-four percsnt (54%) of the teacher leavers reported their current 
position ie less demanding than teaching.' 

Ihe telephone interview process produced the following types of contacts. 



TABLE I 

Interview of 1979-80 Teacher Leavers 
M-535 



Resignation Category 
Employment Out 



Total 



Ccnpleted contacts 


41 


101 


142 


Interviewed 
Caching 
Not working 


34(29%)* 
4( 3%) 

3( 3%) 


42(10%) 
47(11%) 
12( 3%) 


76(14%) 
51(10%) 
15( 3%) 


Incoeq^leted contacts 


74 


319 


393 


Out of town 
Refused Interview 
NO answer 

Incorrect phone number 


19(17%) 
55(48%) 


3{ 1%) 
2(<1%) 
sn 16%) 
247(59%) 


3( 1%) 
2(<1%) 
86(16%) 
302(56%) 


TOTALS 


115 


420 


535 



*coluen |>orcont 

27 



-1. i 
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Page 2 

A total of 142 psrsons (27%) of tha population of 535 vara raachad by phone. 
Of these, 51 were etlll in the teaching profession, 15 were not working, and 
76 wsre working in positions outside of teaching. itie 76 persons working 
outside of teaching, therefore, coaiprised our sanplo of teacher leavers to bo 
interviewed, itiis figure represents 14% of the teachers who resigned fron 
HI8D at the close of the 1979-80 school year with a resignation category of 
"ewploywent out of teaching" or "other." ■ 



Oisracteristics of interviewed Teacher Leavers 

«is description of the ' deovsgraphic characteristics of those teacher leavers 
who %Mre interviewed follows. 

• The average nuaber of years of aiSD teaching experience was 2.3 
years: 41% %fere first year hISD teachers. 

. Beventy-one percent (71%) of the teachers held a bachelor's degree. 

• The average contract salary of the teachers was $12,720 . 

• Seventyone percent (71%) were female. 

. Seventy-four percent (74%) were white, 18% black, and 8% Hispanic. 

• TV»nty-six (26) persons were elementary teachers, 20 were secondary 
t«ac%srs, 16 were special education teachers, 6 were bilingual 
teachers, 4 were math teachers, and 4 were science teachers. 

I 

Purvey Results 

h question^by-quostion aunmary of the telephone survey data is provided in 
this section. 

C?uestAon « What is your job title? 

The positions held by these individuals have been coded to fit the career 
classifications established by J.L. Holland in his book. Making Vocational 
Choicest A Theory of Careers. Table 11 containa the categoriea and per- 
cent of persons rsporting employment in that category. The actual job titles 
are included in Appendix A. 



TABU XX 

Job Categories of Teacher leavers 



Binployment Out 

of Teaching other Total 



RBALI8TXC 




R 


U1 


N 




H 


(e.g., security officer^ roofer, bookkeeper) 


14%* 


{5> 


12% 


(5) 


13% 


(10) 


XNVB8TXGATXVE 














(e.g., computer programmer, finacial analyst) 


9% 


(3) 


14% 


(6) 


12% 


(9) 


60CXAL 














(e.g., counsslor, social 
worker, medical technician) 


14% 


(5> 


21% 


(9) 


18% 


(14) 


CONVXmOMAL 














(e.g., secretary, clerk, 
airline reservationist) 


14% 


(5) 


19% 


(8) 


17% 


(13) 


ENTSRPR2SXNG 














(e.g., salesperson, manager, business person) 


43% 


(15) ' 


31% 


(13) 


36% 


(28) 


ARtXSTXC 














(e.g., witer, interior 
designer, artist) 


6% 


(2) 


2% 


(1) 


4% 


(3) 



♦column percent ^ t O O M-^ftll 
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the category of pooitions held by the largest percent of individual. (36%) was 
In the -entorprieing" category which primarily connists of those individuals 
entering the business field. A fairly even division of persons are employed 
In the other categories with the exception of the artistic category. 

yoestioni is this position a 10 or 12 month position and is it full-time or 
part-tlme? " 

Minsty-five percent (95%) of the persons were wployed In 12 month positions 
and 98% were employed full-time. - 

Question 1 Did you have any previous work experience in this field before 
taking this position? 

The majority of respondents (60%) had no previous experience in the field they 
entered. 

Question} a. Is your current salary - lower than... about the same as... 
^ higher than - your teaching salary when you left HIS07 

b. (If higher than) - If a comparable salary were offered you 
in teaching, would you consider returning to teaching? 

A majority of teacher leavers (66%) indicated their currant salary i« "higher 
than" their teaching salary, 18% said "about the same" and 16% said lower 
S^.- tften as)ced if they would return to teaching if offered a coo^r.ble 
salary, the responses were significantly different for the two groups (see 
Table III)* 

TJkBtE III 

Ocmsideration of Return to Teaching 
for Comparable Salary 





Yea, would 


tlo, would not 


amsiqnation Code 


consider returning: 


consider returning 


Imploymsnt out of Teaching 


64% 


36% 


Other 


28% 


72% 


TOTALS 


46% 


54% 



A majority of those persona (64%) who resigned and indicated they were teklng 
esployment out of teaching indicated they would consider returning to teaching 
i/a co^rable salary were offered, however, only 28% of those resigning with 
the "othsr" code indicated they would return to teaching. 



QoMtioni a. Do you expect to hold this position in three years? 
b. (If no) - What position do you expect to hold? 

Approximately one-half (54%) of the persons axpect to hold tWa aame P^J^tlon 
l^tteeT yJara. Of iho.e who exp«:t to hold a differ.nt Po«ition. • 
indicated they hoped to advance in the same career field in which they are 
presently employed. 

fiuestioni Hhat approximate compensation (salary) do you anticipate In three 
yeara? ' 

Table IV contains a stfwwiry of the responses of each group. 
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TABLE ZV 

Expectad Cbnponintion Lavel in Ihrc« Y««rs 





Salary Kxpectad 




R«aiqn«tion Coda 


Mininua 


Maxinum 


Madian 


Snployiiant Out of Teaching 


$17,000 


9100,000 


930,000 


Othara 


13,000 


200,000* 


26,000 



*tha taachar laavar who raportad an anticipatad salary of 9200,000 
la now a vica-praaidant of a drilling aud aapply coapany. 



Tha Mdlan aalary axpaetad waa $30,000 for tha "aaployaant out of taaching** 
group and 926*000 for tha "othar" group. 

Qoaation t a. Doaa your currant position offer any fringe banefits that were 
Mora attractive than bhoaa offered in HZS07 

b. (If yes) - What type of benefits? 

A Hjority of the respondante (59%) indicatad that thair currant position of- 
f srs battar fringa banefits than those offg^^in BJSO. An overwheLting 
* Majority (91%) raportad that thair currant sm^^SOtf^offare paid ineurance, 

Quaation t H6uld you aay your current position ie « leee.«« about the saae... 
Mora *- daManding than taaching? 

A Majority of the raspoadante (54%) indicatad that thair current poeition ia 
"laae" daManding than teaching, 24% raportad it ie "about tha ssMa**, and 
22% aaid it ie "Mora" daManding* 



. 0-flPa-BSVl6/-lMw 



n-098 0-81 9 



',>■■ 



1 On 
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Current Job Titles of 



Realiatic 

Sacturity officer (2) 
Geological technician 
Hoofer 
rireaan 

Geology records specialist 
Geological drsfter 
Bookkeeper 

Maintenance specialist 
Haitrsss 

security supervisor 

Investigative 

Assistant geophysicist 
Geophysics analyst 
rinancial analyst 
Oonputer progranuMr 
Methods anslyst 
Oieaist 

Madical technic isn 
Logistics nansger 
ClsiM sdjustor 



Coovsntignal 
Bank clerk 

Airlinse reservstionist (2) 

Data processing clerk 

Bank assistant cashisr 

ODrporste sscrstary 

Secretarisl (3) 

Accounts receivable clsrk 

typist 



t A 

Teacher Leavers 



Social 

Recruiter 

Counselor in drug program - 
Day care center teacher 
baployment counselor (3) 
Private tutor 

Mministrative assistant in 

eiqiloyee relations . 
Director of education in psychiatric 

hospital 
Children's librarian 
Social worker 
Educational diagnostician 
Speech pathologist 
Leisure learning administrator 



Bntsrprisinq 

Xducstlonsl consultant (2) 
Profsssioiial beauty salesperson 
Insurance agent (2) 

Exscutiva in drilling nnid supply ccnpany 

Restaurant nanager (2) 

Real estats agent (2) 

Bcecutive in own business (2), 

Brokerage consultant 

Manager in Rassarch flra 

Owner oic catering service 

Sales (retail) (8) 

Business broker 

Owner of gift end antiqus shop 
Advertising executive 
Account nansger 
AdBinistrativs assistant 



Artistic 
Artist 

Cultursl art a coordinator 
ttosic dirsctor . 
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STax Research 
I* 'Association 



Texas . Governmcnf r,)Ei|n|i|f oy mcnt 1 
More On Transit Taxes 3 



¥0L 33 HO if 



NOV 1980 TAX RESliAUCM ASSOCIATION OF HOUSTON AND HAKUIS COUNTY 



rbixas SOate-Local Job Total Reaches U.S. Averas^e 



' According to the Census Dureaut Tcms Is 
\om n tjrplcal state in numbers ol state and local 
paver n w ent employees. 

.U.S. Census reports that the . total number of 
tate-local government jobholders Iff Texas rose from. 
\72fi00 in 1969 to over 666,000 in 1979. Growth in 
Ut number ol public employees over the period, 58%, 
triple the 19.5% growth rate in Texas' general 
lOpuJation. 

. Texas public employee rolls grew Irom 377 
obholders per 10,000 population In 1969 to 49S In 
1979. In the process Texas public employment relative 
o population surpassed such states as Calilomia ((tS8) 
ind Michigan (<iS7). The average state has 497 public 
impioyees per 10,000. Texas public employment 
•mains behind New York (539), Georgia (583), New 
MexJcb (595) and Alaska with.a record 775 employees 
per 10,000 population* 



These public employee counts reflect fulUtime 
equivalents for the month pf October 1979 compared 
to the same month in 1969. 

The largest employee increases in Texas occurred 
at the local government level. About 75% of all Texas 
state-local employees ' .are ; employed by local 
■government. 

Sute government is doing a better Job controlling 
the number of employees, under detnocratic as well as 
republican administrations. School' districts and 
county governments have.ihbwn the largest increases. 
For examplii, in a report issued last year TRA pointed 
out that the nurr^er county employees in Harris 
County had increased 109% during the I969«78 period, 
nearly triple the 39% growth rate in general 
population* .County government Is just one example.0 

All States Comparison on Page Two 



TEXAS G0VeRNHCNTeHPU0YHeNT.-1979 



fnwuaX Growth Rate(%) V 





1979 Cm^lo^ees 


% Total 


1977, 


1978 


1979 


.State (fovemnent 


. 167,635 


2M. * 


2.3K 


'l.6X'^' 




•Local Government 












Schools 


300,397 


' A5 ' : 




3.7 


'2.9 


Cities 


120,313 


.18 


4.1 


0.5 


2.9 


' Counties 


58,736 




8.1 


2.8 


0.3 


Special Districts 


19,189 


3 


(15)» 


32* 


10* 




498,635 


75% 


4,7 


3.6 


' 2.9 


riptal 


666,270 


lOQX 


4.1 . 


3.1 


2.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of Census 

rates are rounded and «ay Inclu 
, to ne«ly created districts, entitles absorbed* through annexation, etc. 



^special district orowth rates are rounded and «ay Include reclassifications In addition 

^ ■ ' lisf - 
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ins)Simi[9M 
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He Cbflsuer Price Index 
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m 
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■ 
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Exhibit G 



Entry Laval Salarias for lkichalor*8 
Dagrae Graduates 



Entry Xaval saloriaa ^or profoaaior^ls with bachelor'* degraas was tha 
Socus of this study* Ihe purpoca of tha survey of salarias was to cod^Mire 
an*;ry level ssl arias of teachers and noo-te4chers entering the job OArket 
vizh a bachelor's degree* Data on en;:ry level salarias of May, 1980 bache- 
i(,t degree gradoatas frext Tenaa colleges were available froo the Office of 
K^Atsecondary Planning* CXordiTiati.ng Board* of the Taxes College and Tftiivsr- 
eity Syetem* 

Data collection 

Ihe study conducted by thtt Office of Postsecondary Planning of the Coordioa* 
ting Board included May« 1980 bachelor's degree graduates from nine public 
universities (North Taxas Stste, Southmat Texas StstSi Taras A S I, Taxes 
A ft Mf Tixas Tach* Texac Mmun'Sf University of Houstonf Oniversity of 
Texas at Austin* and University of Texas at El Paso)* Graduates were asked 
to complete a abort nail survey in JUne« 1980 which aolicited the following 
datai 

* DBployment statu* 

* BDlatadneaa of job to degree earned 

* Job title 

* Job location 

* Annual eelary 

These data ware ooa^iled and publiahed in a report ( FoXXotJ^Pp of May/ 1980 
Graduates ) dated October* 1980 by tha Office of Poataecondary Planning* 
Bach univeraity participating in the atudy received a coiqiilation of the 
data for their greduatea* 

Data from the atate report and data froai the Univeraity of Houston covpils- 
tion are siSBMrised in the following section* 

Suswanr of Data 

The average beginning or sntry level annual aalariea for various degree 
fielda are reported in Tiblw I for graduatae acroaa the atate as a whole* 
Zn order to nake valid coapariaona, only thoae degree fields with st lesst 
XO grsduates were included in this table* Additionally only data. froM 
graduates who took e job that they reportad aa "directly", "cloaely**, or 
"genarally" releted to their degree ere included* Ihe percent of graduataa 
who indicated they took e job related to their degree la also Included in 
the table* 

Table X also includee a dally rste of pay for eech degree field* ihis 
dally rste wss celculsted by dividing the ev«|rsge annual salary by 260 
tiiarking days* this cslcuXated daily rata of pay* therefore, includes pay 
for holidays end vscation* (Zf holidays snd vecetlons were excluded* tha 
dally rate wocXd, of coursa* be higher*) The daily rata of pay ^or aducA*. 
tion dagfee grsduates vis cslcuXated by dividing by 183 daye* Tsechers 
are not paid for holidays or vacation, but only for sctual days worked, 
therefore, they receiva their pay based on the actual nusbar of tasching 
and inaarvice days, which is generslly 183 deys* 
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TABLE I 

mtry Ltvel 8al«ri«« Cor th« 8t«t« 
by D«9r«9 field 



G-2 





STATE 






« in ReUtad Av«r«9a Annual 
Job Salary 


Daily Rato 
ot Pay* 



Biological « 
Physical Sciences 

BiochsMistry/Blophysics 
Biolosiy 
CSisaistry 
Hlcrobiology 
Geology 
Miysics 
zoology 

Rang* 



86% 
56% 
92% 
91% 
96% 
100% 
76% 



9 13,900 
12,700 
18,600 
11,600 
20,100 
16,600 
12,000 



$ 53*46 
4B.B4 
71.53 
44*62 
77.30 
64*62 
46*15 



12,000 - 20,100 



Business S Manageaent 

Accounting 
rinanos 

Businsss Administration 

ManagsMnt 

Marketing 

SscTStarial/Offics Adai* 
lUinge 



96% 



84% 

91« 
91% 



15,800 
14,200 
15,500 
14,000 
14,000 
14,200 



60.77 
54.62 
59.62 
53.85 
53.85 
54.62 



14,000 - 15,800 



Biglnesrlng • Technology 

' Arohiteoture 
Architectural togineerlng 
Chealcal ftigineering 
Civil Bigineering 
Electrical Ingineering 
Xcdustrial Bigineering 
Meohanieal Kngineering 
Petroleua ingineering 
Bloengineering 
Mechanical Technology 
Civil Technology 

Muige 



98% 
100% 
98% 
98% 
99% 
97% 
98% 
100% 
96% 
92% 
100% 



13,300 
17,600 
22,100 
19,800 
22,000 
19,700 
20,700 
24,600 
17,100 
18,700 
18,900 



51.15 
67.69' 
85^00 
74.15 
84.62 
75.77 
79.61 
94.62 
65.77 
71.92 
72.69 



13,300 - 24,600 



CP— iinications « Joumalisvt 

Journal iSM/OawMin icat ions 
Te lecoKsunica t iene 

7.9iige 

Oosiputsr/Xnfo. Scisncs • 
Mathenatice 

Conputer Science 
Matheaatics 

NX8 



76% 

11,300 - 12,100 



11,300 
12,100 



100% 
67% 

100% 



18,200 
11,000 
17,500 



43.46 
46*54 



70.00 
42.30 
67.30 



Bsnge 



11,000 - 18,200 



1 
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TABU Z (Oont.) 



GTATB 




% in Rslatod 


Avjrago AnniuX 


Daily Rate 


Job 


Salary 


of Pay* 


rinii s Applied Arts 








Art 


64% 


110,300 


939.61 


atudlo Art 


77% 


8,600 


33.08 


rins Art 


71% 


10,400 


40.00 


Music 


29% 


11,300 


43.46 


Range 


8«600 - 10,300 




HMlth ft Medics 1 








Ilursin9 


98% 


14,200 


54*62 


Oocupetlonsl Therspy 


83% 


12,600 


48.46 


Msnascy 


100% 


19,700 


75.77 


Mtdicsl Mchnology 


100% 


13,100 


50.38 


lUnge 


12,600 - 


19,700 




Libers 1 Arts ft Langusgee 








k>i9lieh 


76% 


11,200 


43.07 


l^ieh 


54% 


10,700 


41.15 


4>eech 


100% 


18,100 


69.62 


l^eech/Dr SBS 


88% 


9,300 


35.77 



Range 



9,300 - 18,100 



Social BcisAces 



Bcoaomlcs 

OoyemMent/Politicsl Scisncs 

History 

ftyetaology 

<ooial Work (Servioes) 
8ooi«logy 
Crljsinology 
Qrlminal Justice 

Range 



59% 
45% 
26% 
66% 
85% 
72% 
85% 
68% 



14,300 
9,900 
12,200 
13/500 
12,400 
11,800 
13,200 
12,200 



55.00 
38.08 
46.92 
51.92 
47.69 
45.38 
50.77 
46.92 



9,900 - 14,300 



Bdttcation 

lleiaentary education 
Bscondary Education 
4>eclAl Education 
Vhyeical ft Health Education 

Range 



81% 
84% 

100% 
83% 



10,800 
11,100 
11,700 
13/900 



10,800 - 13,900 



59.02** 
60.65** 
63.93** 
75.96** 



* Calculated on basis of 260 working days (includee paid holidaya and vacatlona). 
**Calculatad on baeie of 183 working daya (doee not Include holidaya or vacation). 
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It Uie entry lovol daily rate of pay ot eXementary oduci'itlon degree <jr«du«tOfi, 
based on 183 working days, wors projoctod to a 230 day work schedule (the 
nUAher of work days that 12 month employees work in Texas public school a) the 
svarsge sntry snnual sslsry would be 913*574 per yesr conparsd to the snnual 
sntry Isvsl sversge of 910,800. Currently, of course, teschers do not have 
tho option of working in tho public schools in oxccss of their 183 day contract , 
with tha exception of those teschers who teach in summer school programs . 

Tibls 11 contains entry level salary .range information for th«: stats and for 
the University of Houston graduatss., theae data ars presented under tha ssswip* 
tion that tha majority of u of H graduatea. take employment in the Houaton area 
and that a majority of tha graduaUa acroaa the atata take ai^iloynant in other 
urban, auburban* or rural araaa of Texaa. A cbmpariaon of the aalary rangaSf/ 
there fora, ahould be an indication of the job markat in Houston oonparad to 
tha stata ass whols. 



TABLB ZZ 
Salary Rangoa for tha State and 
for Univeraity of Houston Qrsduatea 
by Degree Araaa 



Daqraa Area 



Salary Range 



0 of H 



Biblogloal ft Phyaical Servicaa 

Boainess ft Hsnagenant 

Engineering ft .Technology 

Obauauiicationa ft Journalism 
■rOoei^tar/Zn format ion Scianca ft 
Hitheaatics 

rina ft Applied Arta 
. Health ft Hsdical ' 

Z4.baral Arta ft Languagaa 

Social Soiancaa' 

education 



912,000 -. 920,100 
914,000 - 915,800 
913,300 - 924,600 
911«300^ 912,100 
911,300 - 918,200 



.913,700 - 921,600 
913,900 - 916,600 
918,000 - 926,800 

•911,800 - 914,400 
915,600 - 918,200 



9 8,600 r 910,300 '911«900 - 913,300 



912;A00 - 919,700 
9 9,300 * 918,100 
'9 9.900 - 914,300 
910,800 - 913,900 



919,700 
9ll#400 . 
910,700 - 920,500 
911,500 - 916,300 



rroM tha data in Tablaa Z and ZZ# several summary atatements can be genarated. . 

. Oanarally, tha mora technical tha dagft^-'tiald, the highar tha avaraga annual 
entry laval aalary. 

- More, technical degraa fialda auch aa enginaaring, computer science, . 
and physical seisncsf. grsduatea aarn highar antry level aalariaa than 
othar graduataa* ; 

\' ■ ,. : ■■ ' 

- Graduataa with degreaa in socisl fciencss, libersl srts, communicstlon,' 
jodmaiiam, and education, genarally earn aquivslsnt entry level 

"Mlariaa. , '.-h 

' ■ ■ t 

• Businsss snd management degraa fiald graduatss aarn antry sslariaa at a 
nid->range betwean graduataa with "technical" degraea' and graduataa with 
"social eciencaa" degreea. 

. Graduatea who aern highar entry laval aalariaa era generally in fields where a 
high percentage of graduataa indicate their job ia related to their, dagrae. 

. Houaton srss sntry levsl aalariaa axceed-thoss offered acroaa the ktate as 
s whols in 9easrsiiy sli dsgree fisid sress. 

• Graduataa In dagrea fialda that find a high entry leval aalary genarally 
take a position related to their degrss field in s higher prooortlon 
than other graduatea. 
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H*s tliaplng up m a good 
yaar f or eoltoot gra^jatM to 
find wofk* Oponlnoa will 



SuMn Taeubar, • lenlor In alectrtcal 
ofifinMrlnt at Hduitoo'i Rke Untver* 
lity. already has two job oflim mrtih 
ftartint laUriaa up to t8S,00a But 
sh«'t holding out for an ovon better 
daaL 

MUw Lupo, a Joumaliam ro^Jor at 
Michtgan State Univenlty, cannot find 
work. He has ient his rfooro* to 73 
newfpapen so far. "It doesnl! look ei>* 
couragtegT ho sayi. 
^^..That la tho Mnd , of. Ieast*or*fiiiaioo , 
Job market awaiting tho rooro than 1 
mUUpo students wbo wriU graduate 
from collete this year. ' 

Ovor alU hiring of graduates shbuki 
bo up notieeablr from, last year; Fkank 
EodJeott, mha cDQtactad -135 large 
eenpenios for Northwestern Uolversi' 
ty» predicts a 15 percent Jump to hiring 



Job Outlook 
FbrThl9 • 
Year's Grads 



Up 15% 




of persons vrlth bochob)r*s degrees and 
a 10 percent increase In Jobs for those 
with advanced dlpkxnas. The College 
' Placement Council's survoy of SA5 
businesses indicates a lO percent rise 
to Job opportunities for graduates. 

of employers, job counsekm and stu- 
dents confirms those predictions. 
There Is heavy demand for graduates 
In highly technical ildds, such as engi* 
neertog and comp«^ sdenco, and to 
buiiness-related disciplines. But liber- 
, al-srts students with fow spcdallxed 
skills and Bttle empkMrmont experl- 
. ence will generally find Job hunting a 
dIfRcult' task. Starting pay to most 
fleUs wiU show only moMt increases. 

"Cmployeit aro-more oautkHis this 
year to their approod) to hlrtog college 
graduate^** says John D. Shtogleton. dl- 
rector of placement servfeos at Micht- 
- tan State UnhwrcJty.v*'Reeruiters Hsd 
: tney must adjust to a very sensitive 
; eoonemk; dlinato snd their manpower 
planning most bo ttmod aceordlngly.** ' 
Consequently, hiislna«»s facing a 



poor or uncertain year are cutting back, 
or hokltog steady on coQege recruit- : 
ment Those mrith a rosier outlook for 
1961 are putting out the most '*help 
wanted" sbpis. 

**We wUThlre about as many gradu^ 
ates to the technical dtsdpltoes as we . 
can find," says a Standard Oil of Indiana \ 
ipokesman. "Everyone is trying to git., 
people with degraos to enginnrinti 
geophysics and other technical Adds. • ' 
McDonnell Dou^ Corporation to ' 
St. LoiUs plans to hire about S80 grads 
this year, the same as last year. *The ; 
fiekl to most demand by far Is dectrl* 
cal engineering,** says Allan Adels^^ 
berger, manager of professional re*... 
cruitlng at McDonnrii Douglas. He Is • 
sending recruiters to 82 cbUeges. 
.; Fluor. Corporation, an, international; 
coostnictton Arm based in Irvine, 
Calif., plans to hire 350 graduates to ' 

..modtehlcal, dvd, electrical and chemi* 
cal lengineerlng— 140 rooref .thaQi last 
year. Ihe firm Is heerly doubting Its ' 
recruiting eflixt, visiting 65 campuses. 

:; rn^o- demand, for engineers seems 
recesskmproof " savs james 'A. Marks, 
dlreetor,of the College of Engineertog 
placement ofDce at the. University ofr 
Wiscoosto-Madisoa HoUys nearly 600^ 

^ firms visHed the campus last latt. TWe ^ 
had at lekst 'two recruiters for every 
studMil wholookaJob.^ / 
Buiinois graduatay also' are to do*- 



Employment Prospeots in Detail 

Average ■ ■ \ 

'i:'-' ' ' ' Moettitf i - Job OuHofllt for ■- ' 

T , telary , 1H1 Q r siMa l ss ( eew»eradwHh IMP) - 

Bachelor^ begraes V • . ■ * ; * ' ^ 

AocquntlnQ ..i.;!....... 61,415 Demand InaoMM tboul 10 perbe^ 

Bualno w dmlni t tfallon . . 61,330 . Only modett iwprowomeflt ; . 

. Chemiitfy $1^26. ■ Ptotpe ot> k p pfovotMoh(iy * 
Cofflpultf tdanoo 61.607. Up ibout aoper ce jn ; bHi growth area 

Econoffliea,llnonoo ....»^1,407 : Slight drpp In dernand 

Engineering ...h......; 61,664 mng to IneroMt neady 20 peroont 

Ubenlarta. ........ .... 61,267. 8mal decino In Ming 

Mathem«tlet,ita6Miet ..61,660 Uttio change trom year too . 

Salta, marfcaOng 61^5 A 25 percarrt jncraaaa in hiring aaiift - 

Othar6eld8 61,068 HoMtog steady 

Master's Degrees 

Engineering 62,004 Hiring up more then 20 peroant ' 

Other taehnlcalfialda .... 61,065 Demand kwreaMia'naariy 10 ( 
'klB A wKh technical 

bacheior'a degree 62,202. Proapeetslmprova 15 ( 

M.BA with nofttachnical 

baehekx'a dagrae 61,600 saghtdacBnalniMng 

Accounting .....4. 61,706 Modatt Incraaaa tear 

Other nomachnicalflaida 61,771 Uplaaaftan lOparcem 
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mand Southern Bell Telephone, heed* 
quartcreijl in Atlanta and covering , 
Ceortia. FlorkU and the Carolina*, wlU . 
hire 600 graduatea thU jrear— 10 per* 
cent more than in 196(^-<nott of them 
in marketing and computer fields. The 
Republic National Bank of DaUas plant 
to Increase recruiting by 15 to 20 per* 
cent, and New York-based Qticorp, 
the nation's second largest bank, will 
hire about 400 graduates for ill domes- 
lie operation— uc same as a year aga 
The outlook it not at bright for grad- 
uates in hberaUrtt fields, such u Jour- 
naUsmi teaddng and todology. Em- 
ployers indicate they will Mre 7 to 8 
panerfl fewer nontechnk-al graduates 
this year. 

M nm for Mm*. "We Just doa*t 
have any openings for liberal erta,** says 
Adelsbwger of McDonnell Douglas. 
Ofatervea den O. Pruitt* vice presideitt 
of persoiUMl for Blount IntamaMonal, 
Ud, a construction firm In Montgom^ 
ery, Ala~> "We get some who apply 
who've roj^ioted In the inaHng habits of 
the South African hare or medieval reli- 
gion. It may be interesting to know, but 
what can you do with itr His firm wOl 
be hiring SO to 60 engiaoerlng gradu- 

In years past, government agendet 
were large employers of Ub^'arts 
graduates. But federal hiring launder a 
partial freew. 'The government la. 
even a little more tenuous than busl-^ 
ness this year.", says Thorn Rakes; 
pbeement eoocdliutor at the Universi- 
ty of M*ssattri In Colombia. ' ^ ' j 
Tte siluatiea la not entirely bleak for 
seniort In nontechnical Balds. Some ex- 
perts see early signs of teacher sborb 
ages In a nnaiber of areas. Othensay 
thai beeeuae.Uberal-arta graduates are 
so plentUul, many companies are not 
actively recruiting but letll hire aome 
who amf. Notea Don Briggs, ptaoe-^ 
ment director at Oklabooa State Uni* 
. venlty: "A good Anp kid wfth Ui act 
tofather and his Job huatlog organlaed 
can find a Jobw** , ^- . v 

Hoi hea pi n g Mpw Those tocky enough 
to find Joba may be disappointed by the 



aack at the best graduates, are chang< 
ing their recruiting tactics this year. 
Many visit campuses earlier and con- 
centrate efforts at colleges and univer- 
sities where they have had success in ' 
the past ♦' v-j . . , 

Last year, 350 companies sent 700 
recruiters on 10,000 interviews at New 
York University. This year, 400 compa- 
nies are sencUng 050 recruiters on 
12.000 intervievvs. The companies 
may not be seeking any more graduates 
than they dkl last year, but may simply 
be concentrating their efforts at fewer 
institutions,** says an NYU spokesman. 

denn Gamble, director of career de- 
velopment and pUceroent at Rutgers 
Unhrersity, New Brunswick. NJ., says 
the number of rtcrulter visits this year 
wlU be down. **But the number of In- 
terviews with graduates will be up. 
What we're sedng are recnUten con- 
ducting more Interviews during their 
one visit** 

The University of Arizona reports 
the recruiting season was Its busiest 
bi II years, vrith most attention fo- 
cused on ^engineering, computer jd-' 
eoce and accounting students'who will 
graduate this spring. Observes Ronald 
Hummial, director of placement: **A 
company that doesn't oora* In until the 
end of February cant act Cut enouidi 
to be part of a student's dedslon-ffiak- 

'^'^Itadmtt' also are being advised to 
fat an early start bi .setting up Job In- 
terviews. Soow coUeges enroll students 
In Jobi>Iaeement programs during the 
sophomore year to prepare Ihem for 
' the Job market Many ichools are help- 
: Ing students find summer emploment 
and Intenashipa that will provkie the 
on'the^ etperienoe many employers 
require. 

; . Obaarvet the Universlly of Arizona's ■ 
Hummek *niie student who starts ear< 

. ly to buUd credentials and contacts will 
And a Job, %vhether the mi^ Is anthro- 
pology or Journalism. ThMO Is no such 
thing u as unmarketable de g ree J ust 
unmarketable people." □ 



starting paqr. Moat companies i 
that salariee arc " 10 percent hl^ier 
than last yeer. i - \what less than the 
Ute pemtfft k<:^3n rate of the post 
IS months. 

Onoe ss^tin, engineering and f echnl- 
eal ieba wdl draw the highest starting 
pey-410.000 to 125.000. Universities. 
. report that UberaUrts and humanities 
mtitn typically earn from tlOfiCO to 
gISJOO. •Supply and demand U dictat- 
ing salariM.'^saya A Edward Babbush, 
director of career planning at Califor- 
nia Stale Unhwilty, Long Beach. 

College placement offidals report 
that many fimM. attempting to get first 
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To keep abreast of inflation, 
•mptoyea art asking moro for 
waga ralsts, less for new 
iMnafits. Still, "extras" now 
average 95,590 per worker. 

For the tint time in more thiin a de- 
cade, the cMtf of employe fringe bene- 
fttJ ue f rowlnf leu rapidly (biw WKget. 

Such extras as paid vacations, skk 
leave» life and health insurance, pen*' 
ikM-plan contributions and dooens of 
other fringes now account for Jul un* 
der 30 percent of the iiverase worker's 
overall compe niatk W" n iUght decline 
from pest yean. 

The reeson for the downturn, say 
business and labor o(nrials,is that work* 
•rs and their untons now ktc more In* 
tent on beefing up their puy to keep 
pace with rapid Iniiation. "People don t 
lUnk as much about a latter pemfcwi SO 
yean from now whira they are, having 
trouble bu)'lng groceries today*** re* 
narks a burinets spokesman. ' " 

StilU the costs of fringe benefits, paid . 
by companies are higher than ever (h 
dollar terms. At latest count, according 



to a study of 022 componirs Just com* 
plctcd by the Chdnilx^r of (k>inuH*rco 
of the U.S.. the typl^ (Irni |Mid snJSGt) 
per worker for- frinxr hrncfits.^ ' 

That ngiirc, for 1U70. iuuuuuts to' 
2tf.6 percent of the avcruKc worker's 
total cotnpciisiitiuii and bos vixii K.2 
pt*TCcnt fro«n 1U7H. wIh'u iu 
ftinxos nccountitl fur 20.9 pcrrt'iit of 
ull nNupeitsutioti. ; 

During the wine period, uyt the 
chamber, aniiuol cash pa^ grew by. 9.6 
percent to 113.218 for the avm^ 
worker. ,,. 

White employes' wages climbed fast* 
er In 1979^ fringe benefits have grown 
fiir more rapidly o\-er the long run. 
Since 1060, annual costs of fringe bone- 
nu have climbed 171 percent— 30.8 
percent in "real." inflation-adjusted^ 
terms. During the same period, wages ' 
grew 102 percent— 2.2 percent in real 
'terms. 

'430 bMon In b^fltt. When the (!• 
nal 1080 figures ar« tallied, says, the 
Chamber of CommercOi American 
companiei will have spent a record •120 
billion dollars on employe beneflts 
above regular pay, up from 390 billion 
In l979.\_ . 

WhOe part of the increase will result 
ftoih some Rrms' lulding new benefits. 
uy~ the , experts, most will stem from 
jt^^^^^nf costs of providing, existing 

TIm most expensive items In today's 
typictl friAfe package involve peiukms 



and iuturuncc. The (HumU^r of Com- 
nu^rco iXwW sliows that cmiUoyiTi In 
l!>7!> kpcnt ^iii avoniRi' "f W77 per 
workifr for Social Security. for life 
and liruhh ituuruiuv attd PVIH hi con- 
tributioit% to private iKUiiuii plans. 
Next in line were piiid vuniti«nts. rest 
uiid IuikIi periods, and liolidaxs. . 

OtlH*r typical etn|>lo)vr.|iiit{l liene- 
nts.iiKludc H'orkors'coinpi*iikiitMtn and 
uncmployniciit compensutinii— irath ' 
required by law— sick leave, profit 
sharing, Christmas bonuses and awards . 
for suggestions. 

Some firms are experimenting with 
less customary fringe benefits— such as 
companyfinanced homeowner, auto 
and legal, insurance— In hopes of at- 
tracting youngi^ employes leu inter- 
ested in penUorfei and life insurance. 

One insurance firm that is now offer- 
ing group auto and homeowner insur- 
ance reports that 1 18 companJcs In 13 
states already have signed up for sudi 
plans. '.' ' , , 

The Chamber of Commerce study. 
. shows that nianufacturing firms tend to 
pay out a larger share of payroll fbr 
^.frifigo benefits than do banks, insur- 
ance companies and other nonmanu- 
faeturing concerns. 

Among Indmtries, the highest bene- 
fits were paid by petroleum, chemicals, 
transportatton equipment and primary 
metals. At the bottom of the list were 
textile and apparel mahufocturcrs, hot- 
pitals, and retail and wholesale'firms. □ ^ 
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Exhibit J 

iUMit •tuuit «ia«Kt 

DttfCTtOW i 

lack«r«<M4 - Cutt—ttf tM Mitrlct fr*«td«i rrtuftt ktMflu !• tiM r«n «r 
aick 1mv«. otbtr tMv«i| H^tUI ptvtaiM HfMiit (9132 

pmr 7*ar) far grovr )m«UIi iMvranet* (■« ilwiltirvA m— Ity 
gnm, iMflM wyUc— <■> liiMruc«a ^fim4 c o»f xiU b i yratnai 

•ST'dftloM tlMt tiM Mitritt my pMillly coMUtr r«r tli« 
fmvtn* ly eaaplatlac ttili Mrwyt irt Mt eoaaltttag yovr* 

MMflt M jpou. 

due ]PM mmI4 Ilka tiM Matrlct t» •ffar 9m4 

* tlMf « 1 kf CM ktMflt tkM JTM cwMUar t« ka tM 
laycrtMt t« ymti' 

* »lM« • 2 ky tM kt««flt tMt ymt aoulter ts W —ewW la 

* pUt» ■ 3 ky KM k«Mfit tMt jim cM«i4«r i« kt tktf< u 
U$* n am c 9 to yew. 



z aoMtut faMfit 

M !• 2, 3 . " 

in k, 9nm9 hMltk lu«raK««<«U n^lw 9^^* ky Matrlct for MptayM 

vTt* On^p life lu«K«ae«-l«Lt pnstw p«14 ky Olatftct (or nylorM 

'PT' C, Cfwtt iMitnKe-fttll pMltai fl4 ky Matrlct r«r MplvyM 

Ttr 0» litltlM roi^rMwit fsr iri*Mt« cr«4lt 

C» ChXU can aaalaiaaM (DiatTttt rrwlM c«r«'er p«rtUi r«lak«r««- 
■Mt for yrivata e«ra> 

tr. NyMM fev uww«4 alck 1m«« at yearly Utamla 

C Villa* tar* lMima<*-f»U prtalM y«l« ky Uitflat far aavlofia 

N. latlfamit caatrlbvtlaa far aaaleya* fU ky Matflln 

I« Traaafartatlaa aaatataaca (Diatdct 9ran4a4 ar pantal r«lak«na-. 

^ •! aMltlMal frlai* kaaaflta (ake«« tMaa tMc tM MatrtCt 

•mmcly affara), mwU y*« yrafat ta raMlva mm tnifaaiitla» U KM 
faiB af a aalary lactaaaa aaXyT 

UX TM n Ma iaa^aa 

"WM 

tXX* ara ya« XT. M ya* cwnaatly HCtlelHM la a treaf 

kaaltk iMMtata yUa yrovlia^ ky tM 
M>. Mtrta^f 1*1 aala f ai^layar •( ya«r a y ana a ar m ralatlvat 



V* Pa y*« M«a cklUraa widar tM 



An ya« tM aala awyyart of yaar 



aaa af 10 t*al41i» vitk y«i( fa^yf 



. M Mayaaaa 



VXX. Mat ta yaar aiaf 



aMar 30 MX 

»-*3 ^ 0»ar M 



i(y MMlttaa ia (ckMk a**> 

23— »f^MfU»*l yatMaaal aack aa laMMr. aaraa. Ukrarlaa. 
Mlar. ate* 



•laaaUM aa^layMa tMck a« cMtallUl ftnmmU 
•lactrlcUMt atc> 
tUrlcal yaraoMMl 



IX. A. Ma ya« carraatly taflayad mth KM OUcricK U a (akack aas) 

T9X 10 aaatk yaaltloa? , 
II ^ 11 vaatk yaaltlaa? 
TiyT , >2 aaatk yaaltlaa? 

t. » yau ara Me aurrantly aa»laya4 la a 1] aaath yaaltlaa. aaaM fmt M 
lattr««ta4 ta MorkUi 12 aoatM If It wara yaaalklaf (Da mc aaawar tkla 
^ela* ir y*« ara alrtarfy aaylaya4 ky tM DtatricPlar 12 aaacha.) 



mmj9t rot Tooi AuitTAiex. ruAst rou. trmi. tn tntm m suxm lo 
TMT Tia AMttu on T«t lACx or TMc iumr ii xvibht. nixu Rtrvtn t«ii 

iUtm IT KMPAT, WVOOIt }«« IMO. 
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Texans think education 

Poll allows state residents want quality scliooh 



DymWARTDAVIS . 
Mm umttumitmt , 

AUSTIN '** Tdsm Ii Moro cduci^ 

tlAD-orienictl than mwt |)c(ipUihlsk,' 
with M pcrceat ot a mnpte dilmlag 
they would p»y Mere for quality 
Mboob, llooiton polMer Umo V, 
TkrnuKeisld Friday. 

"Lots of people see ediwatlea m 
the ticket And ctpedelly In a work* 
dhic Mate like tntM^ yon need • 
tkkctrbeuUL 

Torrence dlrccla the polling flrtik 
thnt cnrtvcity prvdJcted RepeUlcan 
riov. fnit Oemenfai^ victory In 1971 
sinI PtrsUcnt Jlcaconli win lo TleiM 



iaHovtmber.TBrrancedidCleoMRU' 
polllAS In l«7l and did peUlhi for tt» 
pttbUeanslattyur. . 
* "ftrrancel latcit poll was con* 
doeied in Dccemher via lelepbooe 
and asked the eplnkms of IJOOO Tex* 
ens ever (ho ase of li. Calls trsre 
lOAdeactordiDftiadcmoijraphkdiia. • 
•ad th« error maretn was okUautnl 
«l pint er mlniu A percsaL The cost 
wsicsilnatcdattaojooai 
* Other than, "Intense ) fttllnft" 
ahont ctlncatlen. IVmw^ MtltsduB 
are much Uhe tbeae nattnnwlde. In* 
clwllttit : coiKcms abitut Innatlnn.- 
erlipt. iramc contttsilen. cncrjtf ami 



the envlronmenl.Tirrsnee said 

Tews feel mere stroaety about lax 
cuts lhan tlM nollenal sample. ' 
Thirty>thrco pereeat of t Tlsxas sa^ 
vey favored lax redacUeas. cesi* 
pared with » percent nattoaoUy. 

Ovi iirben qeestloaed aboet what 
AtrM itoild be cot» most Tcx« 
K<sp<m(lenu wer« relttciant to gltre 
Bpsutetervtcet. - | 

In focl.M percent of asarvoy said 
stale toxea shonM be left alose. 

'Rirraaee based his oburvotlnn «•» 
a piill hU firm Is enndocUnft lor a 

SetTEXANSeaPace«A. 



Texans dislike unions^ poll says 



CMtinitcd from P»|e lA. 

itvw (|aenerly. Ttores ffrport. 
, The evinaive report, whkh ceils 
52/4)0 a jtar per snkorrlbcr. will at* 
tnapt to Ideatily and brctaM trends 
10 ihlnklagabmitTmnlMiioL 

*There'si>ever been <Vio-Z»ystom* 
stiic public potiry'Usae rwarch la 
TvnaC Tiirram*e iskt. *Ther«'s no 
rviM tobc hit by a Mock inuk fbr a 
pehtic poUcynoker. if tkia servcy ■ 
*f>rkji.'*'' - 
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Mr. Hawkins. Well, thank you, Mr. Cox. I think you have made 
an excellent presentation. 

There are several points about it, however, that I am a little— I 
won't say confused, because you certainly did not confuse anyone, 
but perhaps in need of some clarification. 

It was difficult for me to follow you as to whether or not you 
were speaking for the Independent School District of Houston or 
whether or not you were speaking for vocational education. Per- 
haps that is the point that impresses me the most. 

Now, for example, with respect to the chart which indicated the 
average grade equivalent, the composite scores in the district, was 
that districtwide, including the vocational education part or was 
that confined really to the section on vocational education about 
which most of your testimony was directed? 

Mr. Cox. That is districtwide. That would not reflect those stu- 
dents in vocational education, because that would reflect the kids' 
grades in one to six. 

What I am trjdng to demonstrate to you is that we are moving 
up with our test scores in the district as a result of any number of 
unique kinds of programs that we have going on— the second mile 
plan and fail safe— but as these kids' move from the sixth grade, 
they then will be moving into vocational programs. They will have 
a much better background where we will be able to train these kids 
in a highly technical area. 

Mr. Hawkins. To what do you credit this improvement; are you 
relating that to vocational education or to other programs in the 
school itself, vocational education being only a part of that? 

Mr. Cox. I am relating this to the total discipline, not in particu- 
lar vocational education, because at that grade level we are not 
involved with the training of our young people. 

I am tr3dng to demonstrate here that Houston is on the upward 
swing in terms of addressing the achievement level of youngsters, 
which will demonstrate as we move into grades 7, 8, 9 and 10 — we 
will have a much better caliber of youngstger that we can provide 
vocational training. I thought you would be interested in the 
upward move that we are doing as it related to academics. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, you indicated other variables in connection 
with the improvement scores, including the incentive pay for teach- 
ers. I think you mentioned others. 

Mr. Cox. The second mile plan. 

Mr. Hawkins. With regard to the others: Did you in any way 
have difficulty, for example, with local teacher groups in terms of 
some of the programs which were instituted with respect to where 
the teachers could teach, whether or not the so-called differential 
in pay was something which was negotiated with teacher groups, 
was it accepted by them, and did you experience any difficulties in 
getting that t3rpe of accountability into the teaching group in the 
city of Houston? 

I know that in some cities— Los Angeles in particular with which 
I am more familiar— there have been difficulties in trying to insti- 
tute some of these very ideas that you have mentioned as if they 
were not opposed and as if they had been accepted without any 
great opposition. 
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Mr. Cox. We eiyoy some of your pleasures, too, and that is not 
being able to satisfy everyone. 

The answer to that question is 'Tes." We did have some opposi- 
tion from some of our teacher organizations, but all in all we had 
the greatest amount of support from the organizations in terms of 
our incentive pay, on terms of our second mue plan, where we were 
able to get our parents back into the school district, to buy in on 
the responsibility of educating our children, the fail safe policy I 
am talking about. So, yes, we always take all issues like this before 
our teacher organizations. They have an opportunity to come 
before our board of education and state their objections and their 
support or it. 

There is some opposition to it from members of the staff, but the 
greatest majority of our teachers are in support of these incentive 
programs. 

I might just comment, the attendance policy that was placed in 
the district for our students, I guess, is one of the greatest factors 
that improved our achievement level. A kid cannot Team unless he 
is there to be taught, so by us requiring that a student miss no 
more than 6 days in order to receive credit for a course has forced 
better attendance. We feel that if he is in the classroom, or she is 
in the classroom, we can teach the student and the student will 
learn. 

Mr. Hawkins. Do you think that compulsory attendance idea 
was an important factor in the improvement of test scores? 
Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; without a doubt. 

Mr. Hawkins. I was interested in the fact that, unlike the popu- 
lation in general, in Houston the school population itself consisted 
almost, well, about three-fourths, ahnost three-fourths, of blacks 
and Hispanics, so that you really in a sense have a school district 
that is overwhelmingly minoritv, which is somewhat comparable to 
other cities, Los Angeles included. In spite of that, however, which 
sometimes is used as a justification for low performance, you have 
demonstrated that the test scores can be improved and, as a matter 
of fact, you have improved them. For that, I wish to commend you 
for an excellent job, which I guess demonstrates that blacks and 
Hispanics can be taught where there is a determination to teach 
them. 

Mr. Cox. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think the Houston experience is something 
which is an example for many other areas to follow and I certainly 
hope that this committee will at some future time be able to visit 
Houston and to learn firsthand how you have been able to do a Job 
that some of us have thrown up our cums at in other cities. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, we are very proud Texans, as you know. 
We would love for you or any member of the committee to come to 
Houston. 

I did bring along one complete set of our magnet school pro- 
grams, the fail safe, the incentive program, the second mile, and I 
think someone should have it there where you might want to go a 
little more in detail in terms of how we arrived at what we have 
presented to you this morning. 

Mr. Hawkins. Let me yield at this time. I will try to get back to 
the two witnesses. 
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Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cox, not because of vocational education, but you listed two 
categories and then you had a very small percentage attending the 
Houston public schools listed as others. Do you happen to have, 
and this is not for this purpose, but I voted against the tax credit 
idea the last time it was before us and I would be inclined to vote 
against it out of a concern that the poor students will become 
poorer educationally speaking if we go that route. 

Would you happen to have the percentage of others who are 
living in Houston and are attending private schools, and if you do 
not have that, could you furnish this inforr »fltion? 

Mr. Q^x. I do not have that figure, but we have had a number of 
our citizens move out of the boundaries of the Houston district. I 
would guess it is probably in the neighborhood of 25 to 30 percent. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I am specifically interested in the number that 
still live within the boundaries and are going to a private school, if 
you could get that figure and send it to me I would certainly 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Cox. I certainly will do that. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I would imagine there is a figure. I would like to 
see how big that figure is. 

Mr. Cox. Yes. I certainly will get that for you. 

Mr. GooDUNG. As compared to vocational education for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Cox. Right. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Again, not for vocational education, but do you 
have the prerogative of requesting doctor's excuses eventually in 
relation to the attendance pft'ogram you talked about? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. The attendance program carries a safety valve for 
the student, because the principal hias been provided with the 
option to give or to accept the excuse if the excuse is legitimate. If 
a student had a doctor's appointment, then the principal has the 
right to waiver that absence, so that responsibility is left to the 
person. 

Mr. GooDUNG. So as to the number of so-called legitimate ex- 
cuses, does he then have the prerogative of requiring a doctor's 
excuse? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, he has. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Now, one other question to you. You talked about 
additional Federal funds for vocational chartered workshops. One 
of the things that I have always been concerned with is that we 
seem to have so many different programs going in so many differ- 
ent directions trying to serve the same area. 

I always use as an illustration the fact that we subsidize the 
school lunch program, but then we have Meals on Wheels sent 
around for 25 miles even though the senior citizens are eating right 
next to the area of the local scnool. 

Do you have, like in our area, OIS and the shelter workshops 
and these private and subsidized programs going on at the present 

time? . , , . 

Mr. Cox. Yes; we have, and that is one of the keen mterests I 
have. If we can take the youngsters, for example, between the ages 
of 14 and 21 and pattern our shelter workshops along the same 
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lines with iiwt c • Go ^will and some of the other shelters we have 
with the aduii ^ r^angsters then can move directly from among 
our ranks inU u;^uy and not have to be trained at that particu- 
lar point. . 

Mr. GooDUNG. You might even be able to do it less expensively 
by combining some of these efforts. I think that is what Dr. Peter- 
son was driving at, a rethinking of how we could best use the 
money to get at what you are trying to get at, and there might be 
some kind of a combination. 

Mr. Cox. Certainly. We are amenable to that, because, as I have 
demonstrated with my advisory board, we are working with all 
institutions that are delivering these services, and we have no 
problem whatsoever working with business, industry, or any other 
group where we can pool our resources to come out with a quality 
product. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Dr. Ayala, I was impressed with your recommen- 
dations. In fact, I told my assistant here to make sure that the 
Secretary has an opportunity to see those, because I think you 
have a lot of good recommendations that, as I interpret their 
philosophy, could also fit in with their philosophical beliefs. 

One question again which probably has nothing to do with voca- 
tional education other than to do with a possibility: I notice you 
are going to have five schools, and you are going to have a half-day 
plan and comprehensive high school for a half day. 

Did you give any thought to having the entire program in your 
vocational school? 

I led the fight not to have them split to make sure they had a 
comprehensive vocational education school back in my area. Did 
you give any thought to that, or is there some specific reason, first 
of all, why you separated them into five different training groups? 

Dr. Ayala. This way a greater number of students, all the stu- 
dents citywide, can avail themselves of the facilities. If it was just a 
school, then students would not have that opportunity citywide. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Now, did you think of the possibility, though, of 
having the entire piogram at that school for those students rather 
than going back and forth? ^ 

Dr. Ayala. We felt that it is going to work better this way. One 
of our centers will be an all-day program, the Aero Space Center. 
But like I said before, we get greater use of the facility by havmg 
the students just come there for a half day and still maintain their 
academics at their home. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Then you flipflop? You will always have the 
school in session, and you rotate on that schedule? 

Dr. Ayala. That's right. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Ctmld I ask the two witnesses to respond to an 
earlier question? What will be the impact of a 20-percent reduction 
in funds from the Federal Government? 

Dr. Ayala, we can get to you first. 

Dr. Ayala. Yes. I would like to respond to that in this way: We 
were known as the murder capital for a long time. Things have 
changed. 

Mr. Hawkins. You say, "murder"? 
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Dr. Ayala. Murder capital. Detroit was known as the murder 
capital. 
Mr. Hawkins. I see. 

Dr. Ayala. It is not that way now. Things have improved. I 
would hate to have that term put on us again, and if our funds 
were cut 20 percent, I hate to think what would happen. We need 
those funds to make things better in Detroit. We are a depressed 
area, and I don't even want to think in terms of what might 
happen if we had more students, more people out on the streets 
without jobs because they didn't have the skilled training to get 
jobs. 

Mr. Hawkins. Do you think there is any way to adjust to it? Is 
there any internal ac^ustment to be made? Can you look to the 
State to pick up the slack or to the local government or can you, 
through consolidation or internal improvements of any kind, 
absorb the cut? 

Dr. Ayala. It's bleak. Tlie outlook is bleak. We need those Feder- 
al funds to help us. 
Mr. Hawkins. Do you wish to answer, Mr. Cox? 
Mr. Cox. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Of course, you have done almost everything that 
haa been suggested in terms of eliminating waste and meeting 
groups. If we can believe your testimony, and I do, you have 
already done a good job of getting the different groups together and 
eliminating waste and becoming more efficient. You have demon- 
strated excellent results in terms of improvement in test scores, 
and so forth. 

Will the 20-percent reduction speed you on, then, or will it in 
any way retard this growth? 

Mr. Cox. I would like to remind the Chair that we indicated that 
our greatest populations in the inner city are the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped, and something of this nature always worries 
me as it relates to that population. 

Tlie 20-percent reduction would without a doubt destroy many, 
many services that we are forced by educators to make available to 
those youngsters in order to bring them up to the level where they 
can be competent and productive citizens. It would definitely have 
an impact on us, and the greatest impaict, in my opinion, would be 
with that special population, the many youngsters who are coming 
up from the country south of us and who are limited in English- 
speaking. We need to do some unique kinds of things to get them 
into the educational circle, and I am afraid it would destroy many 
of the fine programs that we have in existence now. I am afraid it 
would take away so>iie of the basic kinds of things we need as 
additional services, helping them to learn to speak English, helping 
them to figure and to be able to read and compute. It would have 
an impaot on us. 

It would also have an impact on us in updating our equipment. I 
know in earlier testimony the question came up about business 
actually providing equipment for the school district. Businesses 
have donated equipment to us in the past, but it is most difficult to 
get the sophistication or the most sophisticated equipment that we 
will need and that 5s curr^^nt with industry today. I have a feeling 
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we will probably be donated many obsolete pieces of equipment 
that we wouldn't want in our laboratories. 

We feel, in order to stay in tune and stay up with the march that 
is going on in industry today, we must be able to purchase equip- 
ment and have it in the classroom for our youngsters to use during 
their training. 

Mr. Hawkins. Of course, the argument is made that you will be 
given the money and *t is up to you to use it as you deem the most 
effective way to so use it. It is argued that if you want to use it on 
equipment, you can use it on equipment; if you want to use it on 
the English-speaking ability, you could do that; or you could use it 
on the disadvantaged or you could use it on the handicapped. This 
would be the argument. How do you offset that? 

You indicated your belief that these would be the ones that 
would suffer. Why would they be the ones to suffer, rather than 
other groups, if the discretion as to the use of the moneys would be 
left to local school people? Would they necessarily be the ones who 
would suffer? Why do we conclude that they would? 

Mr. Cox. We feel a total commitment to the total population in 
the Houston school district. We feel a responsiblity to educate the 
average kid, as well as those kids with special learning difficulties. 
It means you get in a situtation like this, in my opinion, where you 
cannot offer the special services, those special kinds of things that 
we know that population would have to have. 

With a 20-percent reduction, some of those kinds of things the 
district just would not be able to offer. We still feel an obligation to 
that student who wants vocational training, who happens noi to be 
in the special population. So we need to maintain some level of 
funding for those students, as well as do the very best we can for 
the students in the special population. 

I am not implying to you we would not continue to provide the 
very best we could for the special population, but with some of 
those other kinds of things that we know we must do, it would 
almost prevent us from being able to do those things, and this is 
the thing that would trouble me. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Goodling, do you have something to add? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Ayala, I have just one note for you to take back to Detroit. 
We had a little convention out in your city, you may remember, a 
summer ago, and ever since that time I have wanted to write a 
letter to the editor and I have never gotten to it, so I will tell you 
and vou can take the message back. 

I don't know if it is usually the way the people in the area greet 
and treat those who come to visit or whether somebody said, * This 
is the way it is, and that is the way it will be," but I have never 
been any place where they made me feel so at home, whether it 
was the bus boy or the telephone operator or the policeman — 
everyone. It was a great experience. 

I go to New York City, and I always feel if they are making me 
feel they are doing me a favor by taking my money. I didn't get 
that feeling in Detroit at all. I got the feeling they wanted my 
money, but they wanted to perform to get my money. So I wanted 
to give you that message. 

Dr. Ayala. Thank you. I appreciate it. 
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Mr. Hawkins. We will take your money in Los Angeles, too, if 
you come there. 

Again the subcommittee is very thankful to the witnesses, and 
without any additional questions, the hearing is acUoumed. 
[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Nireh 10, 1961 



Hob. Carl D« Pwrklns 

Chalrin, Coaalttm on Education and Labor 
Coosrtaa of tht United Stataa 
Bouae of Rflpraatatatirta 

2181 Raybum Botiae Office Building 
Waahington, D.C. 20^15 

Dear Chairman Perkina: 

I reipret not being able to participate in peraon in the 
Bubcoilttee'a hearinga on the reauthorization of the Vocational 
Xduoatlon act. I vill, hovaver* offer coonnents (teatimocy) on 
the pointa expreaaed in your letter of February 27* 19dl* 

StateMnt aade byx 

Louie H. Roberta, Aaaiatant Principal, Miami Horth- 
weatem Senior High School, 7007 H.V* 12th Avenue, 
Miaai, Florida 33150, 305-636-0991 

Reaidence: 19625 H.V. 5th Place, Mianl, Florida 33l69 

Preaent Xaployer; 

Dade County (Florida) Public Seboola 
Miaia, Florida 33132 

Formal Education: 

MS Education, Florida International University, 1975 
B8 Education, Florida International Univeraity, 1973 

Other Training: 

Undervood Corp., 1951-1958 (interrupted for militazy) 
national Caah Reglater, i960 
ReMington Rand, 1961 
Olivetti Corp, 1963 

U.S. Ar^r, Quartemaater Corpa, 1953-1955 
Bnmavick Corp, 1969 
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Hon. C>rl Perklni 



Mixeh 10, 1981 



Prban Bchooli opJoyed (Dade County, Florida) 



3 yeari 



Hialeah High Sebool 



90% latin 
10^ other 



Part tiM 



2 yeara 



XlazBi Central High Sebool 



Miaai Doraej Skill Center 



603^ black 
30% vhite 
10% latin 
W black 
10% vbite 
10% latin 



9 years 



Lindsay Hopkins Technical 
Education Center 



liOjC black 
20% vhite 
301 latin 
lOS Haitian 



2 years Miaai Horthvestem High School 1009^ black 



I an attaching a series of statesents vhich I feel are 
significant in the operation of vocational prograas in urban 
settings. These stateoents reflect sy I6 years of experience 
**on the firing line" as a teacher, department head, supenrlsor 
and assistant principal. I pride syself in getting things done, 
using the system to provide for sy programs, teachers, and most 
importantly, for the students. 

I hope these statements vlU be of assistance to you and 
your committee in the performance of your task. 



Sincerely, 




L» M» Roberts 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF MOOHTHIO VOCATIOHAL PROGRAMS 
niimBAH AREAS, (iHCLUDIHO SPECIAL NEEDS OF 8TU- 

xaarreni TARCBT areas ahd suggestions for improv- 

XBO FHJERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LBOISUTION, 



FORHAT 

J?°f^ ■•ctiona identified by rooan numerals, I have itated narratively 
the status of condition in Dade County's urban vocational schools. 

Uhder "A" of each section, I vlll address vbat I feel are the special 
needs of these sections (targets), np^^aj. 

Under "B" of each section , I vlll make suggestions for improving 
Federal vocational education legislation as it pertains to thrt^particular 
section target, 

1- POPULATION t 

Fbr the aost part, etudents both high school and adults attending urban 
vocational centers both part tine and full tlae are grossly deficient in basic 
skUls, I estiaate that the average student reads at about the U-5 grade level 
and does oath at approximately the 6-8 grade level. In addition, simple 
survival skills such as reading a ruler, knowing hov many ounces in a pound, 
inches in a yard etc, are aUnoat non-existent, students coming from urban 
Junior high schools (9th grade (lU/15 years of age) are generally functioning 
at 3rd grade reading and math levels. Tor this reason, vocational programs 
are hard pressed to offer curriculum vtaich requires extensive reading or the 
performance of math above the very basic level. 

Adult populations, in addition to their very limited basic skills, usually 
possess other handicaps. Among these are one or more of the following: 
(1) Xdmited use and/or understanding of the english language, (2) visual or 
sight deficiencies, (3) permanent injuries to their bodies, i,e, back pro- 
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bla»» leg or knee problea, lacking total use of tub and/or flngera, (U) 
habitual criminal tendenciei, making trouble and/or harraasing the teacher 
or atudenti, (5) obvioua nental conditiona ranging from extreme moodinesa 
to hyperactiYity, (6) multiplicity of personal problems ranging from depen- 
dent chUdren to diTorees, aged parenta or grandparents and yarioua other 
kinds of problems vhich befall undereducated-undertrained people, (7) the 
"ride the program syndrome"— those vho shov up on the rolls of every program 
in the ccBnunity, generally under different identification but alvays there 
drawing the check and doing Just enough to remain in good atanding to 
receive the monetary revards. When their maximum time is reached, off they 
go to another progrsa and another f^ee ride* 
A, Bpecial Peeds of the Population 

Obvioualy, those students coming from the Junior High school system 
deficient in basic skills are no fault of the vocational programs. 
However, ve are forced to vork with their deficiencies. Therefore, 
there is a need for: 

1. Special training for urban vocational teachers to vork with 
their low level students. 

2. Special training is also needed for those teachers of deficient 
adults. This is not the same kind of training, hut very special 
t«ohniq:u98 for low achieving adults. 

3. Programs of E80L (Biglish for Speckers of Other Languages) 
Mde part of tne vocational program, using books/handouts taken 
Ttqbi trade publications and information related to the specific 
trade. 

k. Ouidance Counselors who are trained to identify prospective 
students with physical/mental defects. 
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5, Ite-initltute be«ic icreenlng of proipcctiTe itudenti to attcnpt 
to dttmiiM probable lucceii and also to recoBMuA baiic ■kllli/ 
t3C(fj prograna vbich vlll Increase the likelihood of success 

for the adult population. 

6, Institute lavs vhich vill punish those vho "ride the system" 
or those vbo abuse the prlTilegoa of attending vocational 
progroms and receive payoent from the Bov^maent. 

SitfOTotiona for lapraving yederal Vocationa l Education Legislation 
1. I wuld like to see licensing of teachers, also required regular 
counseling on the techniques of teaching and dealing vith low 
aehicving vocational studenta. This license would be req[uired 
bj the U.S. Government and those schools not in compliance vill 
be subject to non-funding. 
2r A concentrated effort ot identify- and to prosecute those offen- 
ders vho bleed the system, take tip space in the classroom and 
prrhaps prevent a serious student from attendig the adult 
vocational program. It is felt that punishment of these offenders 
viXX do a great deal of good by removing them from the rolls and 
Allowing "fresh blood" to get Involved. 
3. funding must be continued and improved to provide trained counse- 
liira and guidance personnel to asnist botV youth and adults find 
their way. Also, a system of id* ifying physical/mental pro- 
blem should be given sons coualdaration due to the great amount 
of time and money expended An attempting to serve these kinds of 
students only to evontu discover that th«y are unes^loyable. 
There is a great need to re-lnstate minimua reqfulrenent testing » 
not to eliminate students, but to b«tt«r 8«rve both those in 
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the prograa (by reducing disruptioni) ' and the one'a atteapt- 
ing to get into the program hj eatabllahing probability of 
vueceaa and placement, 

SECURiry 

Xq:ulpnient and auppliea for vocational programs are prime targets for 
theft, vandalism and mis-appropriation, frequently long awaited equip- 
ment is stolen the night after the delivery. Seemingly, vord gets out 
to those vho deal in equliaent vhen the delivery is due and vhere it is 
stored, Ifev equipment in original crates or cartons tisually has no 
property control markings or ownership decals. Once. lost, recovery 
is extremely rare. Prime targets are typevriters and other business 
equlpsient. automotive repair tools. Jacks, welders, tune-up equipment, 
air conditioning test equlFoent. air compressors, etc. Electronic 
equipment* of aU types, expecially the latest "transifctorlsed" miniature 
kinds of test equipment is stolen constantly. Tor the most part, any 
tool or piece ot equipment used In any trade' from building and eon- 
stniction to computer programing and from typing and bookkeeping to 
practical nursing, can be sold'on the street. As a result. Instructional 
equipment becomes a target for theftin oar urban schools which are all 
located In high crime areas In our coonnmltles. 
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Sp»elal Heeds for Security 

the local eyatea 1b flnilly, after years of accepting the ftequent 
acts of burglary and yandallam or "Just life Ind the big city", 
beglimlDg to do soaethlng about the problem. After yeeri of 
vorklng vlth Tocatlonal programs In urban centers, 1 feel that 
programs need the foUovlng consideration. 

1. Special funding be provided to aid the ypcational schools in 

high crime urban areas. 
2« Installation of durable, attraetlTe security screens over 

vindovs, skylites, and outdoor storage areas. 
3. Installatio. n of closed circuit TV for Zk hour/7 day monitoring 

of all vocational laboratory are^s. 
k» That "live^in" security peroonnel be considered. 

5. That silent alarm systems be installed in all areas, not only 
shops and offices. Vandalism in classrooms, usually fires and 
total destruction of furniture and fixtures , disrupts classes 
for veeks at a time. 

6. That restroom and other facilities be removated and updated to 

reduce maintenance of "old-fashioned*' faeilities which are 
highly susceptible to vaadolism. 

7. That a special force of security personnel be trained on the 
lay-out of all urban schools in order to systematically capture 
intruders. At present, local police responding to an olazv 
tr«m the schools do a simple valk thru. Vandals inside the 
building nre relatively ftee ftrom detections and capture. 

guMeiitlons for Impre vlng Federal Vocational education Legislation 
for Security . 
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1. that an •st«iitlv« itudy b« done on eautet« effecti and reaedlM 
of vandallaa and burglanr In urban Tocatlonal facilities. 

2, That "ainlaum standards'* of security be dereloped. School systems 
recelTlns federal or state funds mat abide by these security 
standards or funding voul be withheld. This kind of plan would 
prevent urban schools froa putting expenslye equlpnent into 
facilities which offer little or no protection. This Is one of 
or aajor probew. Vocational shops are usually the aost renote 

oo the csBpus, and by their nature, the most accessible; orerhead 

doors, Tentllator shafts, exhaust fans, outdoor storage, etec. 

rre^uently coabustible materials from Tocatlonal shops are stolen 

to '^torch" other areas of the school. 
3. That lavs be enacted vhlch wiU make It a serious crime to 

burglarise a echool and to sell school property on the street; 

■aeh like lews about burglarising a post office or other "gorem- 

■mt facility". Also, mandatory sentence must be impose^ and 

In-the cases of minors, retribution by the parents must beincluded. 
k. That programs in urban areas recalve supplementary funding to 

offset high costs of Tandallsm and theft by burglary. 
5. Oecaalonally, oareleasaess on the part of the teacheror other 

parsonnal accounta for considerable loss by the urban school. 
(Doors or faculties left unlocked or raluable equipment being 
laft unattended.) 

Tb deter these irresponsible acts, a comprehensivereport and 
israttigation should be required by funding agencies la 
cases where this kind of loss occurs. A "statement of charge"* 
type of policy should be instituted in cases where carelessness 
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acooyntcd tor loii or dtttroetioii of aajor voeational eminent 
or fuiUtiei. 

•auttaent of ChArge ii a alUtary procedure vhlch requlree the 
person found suilty of neglect .-(^a the loas or destruction of 
goremBent equlpotot or faciUtiea to uke reatitution. 
Ill* CurrlculuM 

Perhapa thla la the one hrlght apot in vocational prograaa in urban 
aettinga. Generally, ayateaa develop their own or can readily purohaae 
currieuluB (aoftvare) teata, Job aheet.s, luiaignment aheeta, diaaaaeably 
and reaaaealj and adjuataent procedure, etc. 

Due to uaually law reading akilla, aoftwa*v in prepared by the teacher 
or purchaed vritten at the level of the i^iset population. Theae 
■ateriala of neceaaity asist be prlaarly jjlctxr^et and aiarpl^ "exploded** 

^vin g a a nd the te a cher l ectur e * an d a tu dctw'V s^ rlta in (In t heir ow n 

vorda) alnple notea* arrova or other graphic codes vhich vlll aaalst 
thea later vhen thay will be required to perfom the taaka. A great 
deal of effort and expense haa be expended in the local translation of 
aoftvare into various languages stich as Spanlah* Batiani. C:*t«olet Trench* 
Yiddish and Vietnaaese. 

OenoraUy, curriculua offers little problen In tb4 urban vocational 

aetting. Aaide from the expense of development, purchase or reproduction, 

softvart la readily available and of good quality. 

A. gpeoial Weeda of Curriculum 

Tor the most part, currleulua in urban centera la adequate. Many 
teachera over the yeara have out of neceaaity developed a variety of 
curriculum to meet the apeeial needa of their atudenta. In many 
caaea, tradea and trade technology haa not draatically changed 
over the yeara and aa a reault, thla kind of curriculum ataya relevant. 
In other tradea vith rapidly advancing technology, aooM needs are 
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1. nroquefift vpsradlng of t<Mkehers of rapidly •dYancing trades is 
dsflnitalj needed. Soae of these are auto neebaxiics» health 
occupations and electronics, to naate a fev. 

2. CoXleges and UiiiTersity courses in the '^nuts and bolts'* of 
teaching uaderpririleged youth and adults. 

3* Closer cooperation vlth industiy and husiness to ascertain 

trends, needs and phase-outs of Tocational nrosrams. 
Suggestions for iBgnroving Federal Vocational Edueation Legislation 
for Curriculum. 

1. That a nonitorlng agency be req:ulred to constantly reviev 
Tocational curriculum to make sure that schools meet and aecep* 
table "mlnimm standard** • Industry could assist in developing 
these wtnlmrm standards and schools vould be required to provide 
students vlth the expected skills. At present, it is coomon for 
s student to spend tvo years in a program and not be employable 
by local industry standards* 

2. That a funding formula be Institued in vocational programs vhich 
vUl provide for paid release time for teachers. This funding 
vould include travel, per diem expense and if during school' time 
funds for an effective substitute be provided. 

These paid workshops vould be provided by industry and held in 

actual industrial settings, giving the teachers a taste of vbat 

is happening in the latest state of the art. 
3* Tbat strict guidelines be placed on this funding vhlch vould 

prevent monies being spent on '*plush'* trips for non-teaching staff. 
k. Industry should and must assist vocational curriculum development. 

Perhaps a tax credit Incentive could be considered for those 

companies vllling to cooperate* 
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yACILlTIB 

ItalMff a cowaltj la fortunate enough to bare wsatlonal achoola In 
urban renewal project., (and In Miiual ve are not) for th^ soat part, 
urtan Yocatlonal achoola are horribly inadequte. Vhlle great auaa of 
mmey have been apent on refurbiahlng and renovation, atudenta in urban 
aettlnga deatroy. daaage. abuae. ateal flkurea froa. and generally 
deface their bulldlnga. In order that reatroona be maintained in 
aanitry condition, security personnel nuat be posted mi tiae. Stu- 
dents are notorious for Jlaajylng locks, loosening vindovs and venta 
for laier unauxhorlaed access for theft and vandallsn. Burglar alams ar 
aystematically disanied or bypassed. Tine and expense required for 
constant patrolling and nalntenance is astronomical. 
Reequently. equipment la good and realistic but the facility is 
Inadequate thus rendering the program less effective, difflcu?.t to 
maintain and generally does a poor Job due to the restrictive nature 
of the phyeial plant. 
A. Special HeeJs of Facilltiaj 

In all urban vocational programa In Dade County, facilities are in 
generally poor condition. Reasons are money, however, vandalism 
jOaya a major roU In this problem. Also, all Dade County vocational 
urban achoola are old and original programa are In aubstandard 
(by today'a standards) facilities or were added later into poorly 
planned and/or substandard faeilitles. 

The state baa gijne to great time and expenae to develop standard 
criteria for vocational progrsma. Unfortunately, these standao'ds 
•pply to new facilitiea being planned and not to existing programs. 
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1. KiniBun tttandard* should be applied acroiB-the-l>oapd. Wh*^ 
it good for nev aliould ^ good for exlating urban Bchools. 

2» It urban school land is not sufficient, additional land 
Bust be acquired* 

3, When nev equipment is funded, all installation cost mjast be 

Included also; if a oodlfication of physical facility is needed 
to accomodate the equipaent, funds must be provided. 
B. Suggestions for IiroroYing Federal Voc ational Education Legislation 

FOR Facilities 

1. That funding formulas be provided for the renovation of substandard 
facilities in urban schools. 

2. That local school systems be mandated to provide facilities 
vhlch meet or exceed the criteria for vocational facilities. 

3. That a nonitorlng agency be established to look into the gross 
neglect of uiban vocational school program facilities and 

that "ainlmum standards" according to industry input be mandatory. 
EQUIPMEHT 

For the most part, equipment is generally in good supply. Numerous 
projects are written and funded throu^ a variety of sources. While 
it is found to be easier to buy nev equipment as opposed to replacement of 
old or obsolete equipment, this does not always pose a problem. We 
frequently are not sble to purchase in the quantities felt necessary, 
however, we are at least afforded the opportunity to purchase represen- 
tative pieces for systematic instruction. One other fallacy to the 
purchase of nev equipment is not being sble to purchase a stock of 
suppUes along with the piece of equipment. Also, usually coat of equip- 
ment does not Include the installation and given a "tl^hf" local 
maintenance budget, new equlps^nt In need of installation ai^ht stand 
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idle In original crates for as nueh as several years* 
Ab outlined in Section II titled **8ecuritT** , equipment is a prine 
target for theft, yandalisa and ais-appropriation and is for these 
reasons difficult to retain and maintain. 
A* Special Heeds for Eqirtjnent 

While eq^iipneot is generally in good supply, there are some problems 

vhich constantly plague urban vocational programs* 

1* Rev equipment is usually more available than repair of existing 

equipment. For exaa^le, a school vas recently fund ad $1U,000 
for tLe purchase of a ftrame aligning machine because the old one 
vas in need of repair. Unfortunately, there are no funds for the 
Installation of the nev machine* 

2* Provide guidelines for systems to guarantee repair of equipment 
funds* 

3* Require school systems to provide reasonable security on 
txpensive vocational equipment. 
B* Suggestions for Improving federal Vocational Educatiog. Legislation 
for isaulpment 

1* Spearhead leglalatioA to require mandatory Jail sentences for 
the sale and possession of school equipment* 

2* Provide funding formulas to be asconiate^ with equipment to cover 
cost of installation and in some Instances, maintenance (as in 
the care of extremely expensive equlpnent i*e* computers, medical 
test equipoent, radio transmitters, TV cameras, etc). 

3* Aequirs rigid guidelines for security and maintenance of 

federally funded equipment and cjoprehensive reporting of those 
lost or serious (due to vandalism) damage to such equipetent* 
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k. Cooperate vlth Indtuitry In determining the feasibility of 
specific kinds of equipotent In certain areas (i.e. farm 
tractor mechanics in an urban setting). 

VI, SUPPLIES 

Instructional supplies are generally ayallable In sufficient quanlty 
to operate meaningful programs. Management of these supplies is 
usually the responsibility of the individual teacher vbo must exercise 
great care in Issuing only controlled aaounts for use in production 
or practice situations. It is only vhen a teacher fails to maintain 
control or in the event there is a breakin and supplies are stolen or 
vandalized that the program gets into trouble. Sophiscated supplies and 
supplies for specific kinds of equipment and/or supplies for machines 
of foreign manufacture do cause occasional proMems for a number of 
reasons. For the most paz^« baring physical crisis in the school 
systCDy supplies are available in limited quantities. 

VII. COUNSELING SERVICES 

With fev exceptions, counseling and guidance service for urban vocational 
programs is adequate. Teachers, in an attempt to maintain good class 
loads, frequently recruit their own students. Career Days, Vocational 
Education Days and other similar kinds of programs help in spreading 
the vord on vocational education. From time to time, the system viU 
provide funds for the development of brochures and/or other publications 
vhich greatly assist the rildance department in providing information. 
Recently ,* a computerized program is available to all students vhlch 
offers Infomation about individual vocational/ jareer courses. Printed 
out course descriptions directly froiL a terminal located at the school 
can be had by simply pushing a fev keys on a keyboard. ^ 
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Occupational speolaliits and Placement specialists offer constant Job 
placaent and Job infonaation to etudents in vocational progrsas, 
Adrisory groupc and private industry fre<iuently cooperate vlth the 
■chool in Baking infonnation about Job requlreoents and career oppor- 
tunities available at school assemblies. 
Special S eeds for Counseling Services 

This area is in relatively good shape, I would only hope that 
attention to the Inportance of vocational and careet guidance in 
continued. 

1, Heeded are aore counselors. At present, the counselor ratio 

in urban vocational schools is approximately J»50 to 1, This kind 
of load does not allow the counsielor k reasonable amount of 
contact time vlth his/hr etudents, 

2, Industry visitation by counselor on a periodic bases to keep 
in tune vlth trends and Job ngulrements. 

3, More printed literature to band to the interested student 
ifritt«n in terns and at a level the prospective student 
understands. 

S'Wstions for Improvinig Federal Voe ational Education Legialatio n 
for Counselors. 

1- Bwt a funding fonmUa be determined to provide for additional: 
. vocational guadance personnel. 

2. That assistance bo given to the development of program brochures 
and Job information literature perhaps vlth the aid of industry." 

3. that counselors be required to sit Industry and/or attend vork- 
•hops on counseling underprlvllldged urban youthand' adults. This 
•hould be in the form of a license or certification renewable only 
•fter documented planned inservlce training. 
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Vni. TmCHERS 

Toeatlooid •duc.tora b»Tt for y«»ri bwtt the etrength behind the mieceM 
of Tocetlonel progreM, In neare peet, these teachers vho are actually 
tradesaen, not educators wrked tlrelesaOy to derelop eaployable youth snd 
adosts. In recent years, perhaps due to salaries of Tosatlonal teachers 
not keeping pace vlth industry; or perhaps due to the proUcms vlth disclpUn 
in our schools (or a coibblnltlon of these factors) todays Tocatlonal educators 
do not sees to satisfy the needs of students. The trend has been away ftrom 
IndlTldual perfoiMnce to unionism and doing only vhat is vrltten in the union 
contract- In mar oases, urban wcational schools bare trouble attracting 
cpiality trades nen as teachers and as a result, ve frequentOy have to settle 
for second rate or Mdlocre personnel. As a result, students are not nenred. 
progrsas do not function saoothly and drop out rate soar, The only one 
benefiting troa the schools are the teachers vho stsy on year after year. 
drasflBg a reasonrt>le salary and having only U or 5 students in elsss. 
Other Tocatlonal prograas in aore afluent areas or in blue collar areas 
Sttierate sufficient funds on a systea vide Deals to subsidise the poorly 
attended vac^ programs, 

Ifeny of our teachers in urban settings are in their late 50's and up to 
their middle 6o's in age. and only able to function because of the small 
class loads and usually not demanding urban students. These teachers 
put in their five contact hours per pay obUvious to the needs of their 
students, 

Raeent state legislation allows the teacher to stay on the Job with no 
ege imitation. Oranted. there should be no age discrlniniation. however 
there must be a.* plan to include ainimuB performance standarda for 
teaehers. 

Vocational teachers are allowed to teach their subjects based only on their 
trade experiences a. credentials. Quite often, the best tradesmen are not 
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th« bQit te«cheri« da state certification requires the teacher to attend 
only 21 seaaester hours of college tad prore a ainlsum of 6 yrars of trade 
escperience to get a teaching license. More often than not, in order to get 
a teacher into the urban program, certification requireaents are not followed 
to the letter of the lav. Recent lavs nov prohibit teachers from being 
finger printed, photographed and ''checked out** through previously used 
Methods. As a restalt, aany tindesireables are coning into the teaching 
profession and finding urban voc ational programs a lucrative place from 
vbich to "operate**. 

2n addition, recently, demands have been placed upon the system to provide 
vocational l,>alnlng in various languages other than english. niese demands 
have necessitated the hiring of bl-llngual teachers vho more often than not 
are Impossible to certify under present state guidelines; therefore, fre- 
quently bl-llngual teachers are hired accepting their very tuspidous trade 
reeconnendatlcns. One favorite trick is to shov up vlth a Masters Degree 
from the University of Babana vlth the "ink stlU vet**, knovlng'that 
verification of the document is Impossible. 

An additional practice vhlch adds to the poor quality of UAan Vocational 
Program Teachers if the requlTeaent to hire on a quota basis vlth the 
faculty ethnically balanced vlth. the sttident body, nils is a ludicrous 
practice and more often that* not resulta in the forced hiring of a not- 
so-quaUfled teachsr because he/she is vhite-^daek or latin, nils 
fdreed practice has perhaps lad • to the decline of quality in our urban 
progrsma as much as all other previously i-jntioned personnel problems. 
Union organizers are quick to aleze up#n the muddled state of personnel 
policies. They immediately recruit these semi-qualified **teachers**, 
providing '^protection** from pressures f^om administrators attempting 
to clean up the programs. Abaenteelsm from htls kind of underquallfled 
teacher la astroalcally high due to the teacher feeling little or no res- 
ponsibility to bit students or the program. As an administrator » X sa not 
alloved to require proof of Illness, only the vord of the union teacher. 
As a rosult, frlday and monday absenteeism is rsmpant. 
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A. Special WeedB for Teachers 

In order to attract aore qualified teachera into the urban settings, 
special considerations must be given to personnel viUing to work in 
this unique setting. 

1. A supplement should be paid to urban vocational teachers vho 
perform up to the standards of program guidelines. 

2. Special training and licensing of urban teachers is desperately 
needed. 

3. Place a cap or limit both high and lov and require teachers 
to maintain these lev els. 

k. Require teachers to pass a teacher test periodically. This 

test could be dravn up by industry to meet Industry requirements. 
Require bi-lingual teachers vlth questionable credentials to 
pass a proof-of-trade competency exaa prior to hiring. 

6. Cease the ridiculous practice of hiring to quttas. 

B. Suggestions for Improving Federal Vocational Edu cr tica Legislation 
for Teachere. 

1. That federal legislation be passed to certify teachers of 
urban vocational progrdma. 

Certification must be renewed on a period;.c basis. 
Industry con offer input to estsblish acceptable trade 
standards. 

2. funding of programd should be based upon incividual programs 
not on an areavlde basis allovlng for very light loads in 
urban schools and overloads In other areas* 

3. That funding be based on documented placement 2'ecorda. 

That teachers be terminated or i^^ralnsd if their plac^nt 
falls belov establiehed pro g rga r/idellnes. 






HEARINGS ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 



Part 2: Urban and Rural Vovsiif^nal Education 



TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1981 

House of RFi^x^vKr^NTATivES, 
Subcommittee on ELEM^iNv/^Ry, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 

COMMITT2I5 irN EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursu:?.nt to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Ravburn House Office Buili;ng, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) prei^itling. 

Members present: Representor:; ves Perkins, Jeffords, and Craig. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Richard DiEugenio, 
minority legislative associate. 

Chairman Perkins. The hear;ng v/ill come to cixier, 

The Subcommittee on Efemewtaiy* Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is continuing hearing? this morning on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Vocational Educaticn Act. 

Today we will continue t»ar examination of vocational programs 
in different geographic seitms^. Ust Thuraday we looked at voca- 
tional education in urban areas! This moralng we will focus on 
vocational education in rural ai-ea?. 

I feel it is important to y^z^iia ^'yn rur^i areas because these 
regions often have special ueedis and t^obrdms. However, I want to 
make clear that by looking at urban r>nc( r-ural vocational educa- 
tion, we do not intend to overlook ihe !ieeds of small town or 
suburban areas. We have already heaid from, and will continue to 
hear from, representaitives of thes^ types of localities during the 
course of our reauthorization hearings. 

I want to welcome my coHeg^^e, Mr. Wes Watkins of Oklahoma. 
Without objection, your preparrSd btatoments will be inserted in the 
record. You may proceed m yr^i wish. 

STATEMENT OF H0\'. WATKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS F^iiOM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Watkins. I wou^U like to ask permission to have my entire 
testimony in the record niXid want to thank you for your concern for 
young people and their education. I want to acknowledge to all the 
people here, your genuine concern and I want you to know of my 
own personal appreciation and concern for young people in rural 
America. 
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I am a product of vocational education. I am very proud to be a 
product of vocational education. I am also a product of rural Amer- 
ica. Last week one of my fellow committee members of the Appro- 
priations Committee turned to me and said, "Watkins, you are a 
rural radical." I guess I accept that particular title because I am 
very happy to be a person who feels strongly about the rural areas 
of this country. „ v. v v i • 

Mr. Chairman, when I graduated from a small high school in 
Bennington, Okla., my mama said to me, "Son, I want you to go get 
a college education and go get a job." The reason mama told me to 
go get a college education and get a job is because there weren t 
any jobs back home. She thought she was giving me the soundest 
and best advice she could— to go find a job somewhere else. 

Many of our rural areas in this country have not been able to 
revitalize since pre-World War II, since John Steinbeck wrote the 
book, "The Grapes of Wrath." That book told of people migrating 
out of rural America in search of a job. If you turn to the pages of 
history you will see that this was the largest movement of people 
in the history of our country. 

In the late forties, while this migration was still occurring, our 
country saw fit to write the Marshall plan to rebuild Europe. This 
was good. , J 

Twenty years later, in the midsixties, riots were burning down 
some of our urban centers of the country. Our country saw fit to 
write the massive urban renewal program, which was right and 
good for our people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, our country has not seen fit to write the 
program to rebuild, revitalize, and reconstruct many of the chronic 
underemployed and unemployed areas in the Ozarks region of this 
country. ^..^ 

Of the 255 poorest counties in the Nation in 1975, 237 were 
located in Southern States. The average per capita income was less 
than $3,500 in 212 of these counties. In some of the counties I 
represent in southern Oklahoma, 68 percent of the people have left 
in the last 50 years. 

Agriculture is still the dominant industry in many of the rural 
communities. Many counties I serve which have had this outmigra- 
tion don't have a single manufacturing job for our people. 

Twenty percent of all farmers had income below the poverty 
level in 1975; 18 percent of all farmers earned less than $5,000 in 
1977, and 39 percent earned less than $10,000 in 1977. 

Illiteracy is higher in rural areas than in urban areas. In rural 
areas in 1979, 64 percent of the whites and 33 percent of the blacks 
graduated from high school, less than our city cousins who had 70 
percent of the whites and 40 percent of the blacks graduate from 
high school. . 

As I have indicated to several of our colleagues, poverty seems to 
be hidden in the back roads of this country as compared to the 
eyesores of the cities. 

My parents went to California and back in the Okie-Arkie move- 
ment of the 1940's. I did not know we were living in poverty, 
because we moved to an apartment complex that had running 
water. We thought we were moving uptown. The problems of the 
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1940's still exist in rural America, and I feel we can help alleviate 
them through an effective vocational education program. 

One of the things we are trying to do in my area of the country 
is to instill a new thrust and new enthusiasm in entrepreneur- 
ship— the starting of new businesses and industries. 

I am asking my colleagues in vocational education to assist this 
thrust in entrepreneurship, and bring a new dimension and a new 
mandate to the vocational education arena. I am actually asking if 
our people in vocational education would accept some new creative 
thinking. 

As we all know, Mr. Chairman, productivity is at an alltime low. 
No new technologies are coming along. And industries are expand- 
ing into foreign countries rather than into the rural, depressed 
areas of our own country where they could help rebuild a sound 
economic base to benefit our people and our Nation. 

I have called on vocational educators in Oklahoma to not only 
provide the skilled people as we work for these ends, but also to 
create new innovative jobs in rural areas, and to provide the neces- 
sary management. 

I would like to place this setting for the committee, if I may. We 
have had incentives for industries to expand into our cities for 
quite some time. But, Mr. Chairman, all my adult life, I have tried 
to get industry to come to the rural, depressed areas of Oklahoma. 
They won't come to a small community with windows boarded up 
and grass growing in the streets. We are trying, through the assist- 
ance of vocational education, to encourage entrepreneurship for 
new product development, giving birth to new industry. We do this 
because we love that area; we want to stay, to live and raise our 
families in that area. 

Working with these ideas, we are trying to instill social con- 
science in some of our companies to search for vendors in our rural 
areas. We are trying to build employment because we have 15 to 18 
percent of our people unemployed in that area— chronic unemploy- 
ment. . 

I am asking this committee to provide equity and fairness m the 
vocational education programis for the rural depressed areas of this 
great country. I am also indicating that we have to strengthen, not 
weaken, the occupational disciplines, whether they be industrial 
education or business, or agricultural or vocational education. 

I indicated a moment ago that I was a product of vocational 
education. I am a product of vocational agriculture and the Future 
Farmers of America organization. There is no question in my mind 
that I wouldn't be seated here today, Mr. Chairman, if it hadn t 
been for those organizations. They have been a catalyst and 
moving force for many, many people, including myself. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me interrupt for a moment. 

Mr. Watkins, when I came here, I had a tremendous unemploy- 
ment rate. It took many years to develop good vocational programs 
in my region. I would like to ask you if you think it makes sense to 
cut vocational education back at least 20 percent, and maybe more 
after the President's budget comes up on the 10th, especially since 
President Reagan is talking about reviving industry and business 
in the Nation. 
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Do you feel that the States and the local governments will be 
able to pick up these extra dollars to put in the trainvcsj programs 
if this cutback is permitted to take place? Do you feel that we will 
be able to provide skilled workers for industry, as^ President 
Reagan was talking about? 

Mr. Watkins. Mr. Chairman, I don't understand the Mdent's 
rationale. I don't see how we can justify the proposed re ^ons in 
rural America unless we are going to cut that area of ^ mtry 
off completely. 

I might add that someone stated to me yesterday tha. ^ ^ere 
not going to put programs out in rural areas because . . ople 
aren t there. I don't understand that rationale and thai * :nd of 
cold heartedness. I think vocational education is one act -ptable, 
very credible group that is helping to solve the problems in those 
communities, working day and night. Vocational education is posi- 
tively affecting the sons and daughters of many of our people, and 
as a result, I think it behooves us to analyze the proposed cutbacks 
very carefully. 

Not only do I think we should strengthen, not weaken, our 
occupational disciplines, but we should maintain a strong youth 
program with it. Without question, youth programs, such as the 
Future Farmers of America and DECA, are the programs that 
provide the inspiration for young people to achieve and do things 
with their lives. 

I know several Members of Congress share that particular view 
with me. Mr. Chairman, what I am actually sa3ring is that I feel 
the committee should give special consideration or weight to fac- 
tors that would allow extremely rural States to receive necessary 
additional funds for vocational education. 

I understand the President is wanting to make cuts, but I would 
hope that this committee would give special consideration to areas 
of rural geographic isolationism. Many of our areas are isolated. 
For example, the people of Oklahoma City have the distinction— 
and I am proud of them — of being the most fully employed citizens 
in the United States. I am also proud of the fact that the sister city 
in Oklahoma, Tulsa, is the second most fully employed city in the 
United States. But, just 60 miles south of those two cities happens 
to be the area I represent, and it happens to be one of the most 
unemployed areas of the country. 

One of the unique purposes of the proposed legislation should be 
to improve the quality of vocational education by providing re- 
sources for literary and technical skills and to make provisions for 
capacity building grants for rural areas. 

Another proposed purpose of the vocational education reauthori- 
zation which I would like to place a special emphasis on is that 
entrepreneurship should be an integral part of vocational legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, you were there when I spoke in New Orleans 
earlier this year to the American Vocational Association. 

I posed some questions to people there concerning vocational 
education. Who is responsible for developing entrepreneurs? Our 
msgor universities have not succeeded. The Fortune 500 have not 
succeeded. I truly believe we should make entrepreneurship part of 
the vocational education discipline, and I am tr3ring to work on a 
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very practical level with vocational educators to encourage this 
thrust. Two-thirds of the inventions in this country come not from 
the Fortune 500 or big universities, but from small farmers and 
businessmen. Crisis is the mother of invention, and these people 
are out on the firing line dealing with crisis every day. 

Student orgcmizations cmd occupational disciplines should receive 
visibility in the vocational legislation. These have been shoved to 
the back burner. 

There should be a separate title in this legislation that focuses 
on youth education and training in our Nation. 

Mr. Chairmcm, in the interest of time, I will conclude my re- 
marks at this time. I w£mted to come this morning to express my 
sincere feeling about vocational education. Sometimes we have all 
felt this was cm ad hoc part of education. But I truly believe, as a 
product of vocational education, that this should become a migor 
thrust in this Nation. Vocational education can be of great assist- 
ance to the President's goal of increasing productivity. He also 
wants to increase technology being utilized in this country and I 
think vocational education can help by encouraging and supporting 
entrepreneurship programs. 

In the best interests of our country, we should try to solve the 
problems of the rural depressed. Vocational education can play a 
m^or role in that effort, and I ask for your support in that regard. 
I appreciate your kindness in listening to me and I would appreci- 
ate anything the committee might be able to do to be of assistance 
to rural America. 

[The complete statement of Wes Watkins follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Wes Watkins, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Oklahoma 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me this opportunity to appear before your 
subcommittee to express my support of the reauthorization and extension of the 
Vocational Education Act 

As you know, I have long been a strong supporter of vocational education, having 
helped establish vocational education programs that work so well in my area of my 
home state of Oklahoma. I would like to direct my testimony today to the special 
needs of educational systems in the rural areas of our nation, pointing out the 
significant role that vocational education plays in the delivery of appropriate educa- 
tion to our rual population. 

rural AMERICA 

Today our rural population faces many problems. Today our rural citizens are not 
receiving equity and fairness with many of the programs designed to help the less 
fortunate. I believe that many of the problems facing rural America, as well as 
some of our urban areas, can be alleviated through the implementation and support 
of a sound vocational educational system. 

Rural communities still lack employment opportunities for our young. A large 
part of our rural population must work at two jobs just to make a living. I 
remember when I graduated from high school and my momma said to me, ''Son, go 
get a college education, and go get you a job/' This is as relevant today as it was in 
the 1950's. Information indicates that the rural sectors of our country still have a 
lower proportion of the better jobs. Of the 256 poorest counties in the nation in 
1975, 237 were located in the southern states. The average per capita income was 
less than $3,500 in 212 of these counties. 

Agriculture is still the predominant industry for our rural communities. However, 
farmers are also disproportionately poor; 20 percent had income below poverty in 
1975. Eighteen percent of all farmers earned less than $5,000, and 39 percent earned 
less than $10,000 in 1977. 
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Agriculture today has grown beyond just production agriculture. Agri-business is 
as an important component to our agnculture industry as well as the mechanical 
and natural resource facets. r i • 

Family farms in many instances are used to supplement family income. Converse- 
ly, many farm families must obtain jobs off the farms to subsidize family income to 
survive. , , 

Many industries have migrated to rural communities to secure low-wage and 
unemployed individuals for their workforce. This has resulted in many of our rural 
communities being dominated by a single industry whose ties to the community are 
often artificial. These industries have contributed very little to raising the income 
levels of our rural population. • • i. 

One of the most damaging occurrences taking place in our rural communities has 
been, and still is, the out-migration of our educated youth. This has stripped rural 
communities of one of their prime resources. This leaves the communities with high 
proportions of unskilled workers, resulting in the inability to secure high technology 
business and industry with higher wage rates. 

Illiteracy is higher in rural areas than in urban areas. In 1979, sixty-four percent 
of non-metro whites and 33 percent of blacks age 25 years and over graduated from 
high schools, while 73 percent of metro whites and 54 percent of blacks graduated 
from high school. ^ , . ^ 

Rural communities have different geographic characteristics, ranging from cultur- 
al differences to emplov/^H^at opportunities. Regardless of the characteristics, the 
rural communities havC; these common elements. Agriculture is the predominant 
industry, rural people tfiiMi less, employment opportunities are more limiting, tax 
bases are lower, transportation and health care are lacking, and comprehensive 
vocational schools are not available in many rural areas. 

Education restrictions are of particular interest in our rural, depressed areas. 
Data indicates that our rural youth do not score as well as urban students on 
standardized tests. They often are not afforded the opportunity for special education 
and certainly many do not have the opportunity to select training from a compre- 
hensive and quality system of vocational education.^ 

The alternative to rural school administrators is to either settle for n limited 
vocational offering or to consolidate with other districts, thereby relinquishing 
control to another board or school. Even if the local school in a rural area has the 
financial resources to offer a comprehensive vocational curriculum, it still has other 
associated problems. 

The economies of size are limiting— the rural isolation factor causes the student 
ratios to be low, resulting in a high per student cost per program. If a comprehen- 
sive vocational curriculum is offered, a rural school still has the problem of liiDited 
employment opportunities in its geographic area. Many rural schools do not have 
the financial resources with which to develop, and if they receive help to develop, 
they lack adequate tax bases to sustain a comprehensive proj^asi of vocational 
education. Some progress has been made, but the current act no longer allows states 
to pool dollars for new major start-ups. „ . j • • 

Diseconomies of scale result in many limiting factors. Previous and existing 
federal vocational legislation requires matching the excess cost for the disadvan- 
tages and the handicapped. This creates a hardship for many small, rural schools 
and results in services not being provided to this targeted population. 

Another area of concern evolves around qualified personnel. Rural schools do not 
have sufficient personnel to plan and administer comprehensive programs of voca- 
tional education, even if other factors were not limiting. Rural school administrative 
personnel have a full workload operating the education system without the burden 
of planning and administering a comprehensive program of vocational education. 
The administrator is likely not to be totally knpwledgable about vocational educa- 
tion, resulting in vocational education being ignored rather than implemented. 
Rural schools also face the difficulty of securing and retaining an adequate qualified 
vocational staff because of their geographic isolationism. 

Vocational education legislation must recognize that rural communities have 
unique problems and it is in the best interest of our nation to assist with these 
problems. Vocational education is the best system with which to deliver the human 
resource needs of our nation. Vocational education is already a part of the Ameri- 
can education system; it uses resources from a broad base of local, state and federal 
sources; and it is a mainstream program. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Federal investment is necessary to provide rural schools and communities with 
the resources necessary for economic development. Vocational education can pro- 
vide the workforce for businesses and industries in rural communities resulting in 
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the ability to attract new induatries. It is my firm belief that in many of our rural 
communities, there will never be sufficient support systems to attract large indus- 
tries. However* I Just as strongly believe that it is possible to attract many small 
businesses and industrial operations in our rural communities through a compre- 
hensive entrepreneurahip approach where the vocational delivery system trains 
both the potential managers and the workforce for small businesses. 

We are already have an entrepreneurahip demonstration project in operation in 
Southeast Oklahoma. We are attempting to start new small businesses and indus- 
tries through two processes: (1) commercializing ideas for new products, and (2) 
subcontracting vending operations from larger parent businesses and industries. All 
the support svstemii are in place to provide the technological base through an / 
Industrial and Technology Center. Tituning managers ana workers, as well as 
incubating the new industry, will be conducted by &<.-ea vocational and technical 
schools. When each process is established and demonstrated, it can be transported 
to any rural commuity in any state for implementation. Through this kind of 
approach, we can proviide job opportimities of the quality necessary to stop the out- 
migration of our educated young people. 

Agriculture is still a miyor enterprise to all rural communities. Data mdicates 
that only 6.9 P'.rceni of our high school enrollment is enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture. Contrary to popular belief, a lai^ proportion of federal vocational funds do 
not go to support programs of this nature m' rural areas. We must continue to 
strengthen vocational agriculture if we are to continue to feed this nation and the 
world. True, the number of farmers may be decreasing, but resources will be 
necessary if we are to keep abreast of the new technologies emerging in agriculture. 
These technologies result in greater emphasis being placed on training in the 
specialized agri-related industries. 

We must create and implement new approaches and innovations in agnculture to 
make the family farm an economic unit mstead of treating the farming operation as 
supplemental income. We should strive to produce agriculture goods and related 
products in the general areas where they are consumed. 



The present concern over productivity relates to rural America as well as other 
sectors of our country. The rural potential is not being utilized. Persons in rural 
communities are untapped resources that should be used to help alleviate the 
decline of productivity instead of being allowed to become a contributor to the 
decline. Statistics indicate: (1) that our rural communities do not have the resources 
to provide the program? of vocational education necessary to give persons the 
opportunity to develop their chosen career to their needed potential; (2) that the 
out-migration of the educated young leeves the community with an older, less 
educated underskilled workforce; and (3) that the incidence of poverty is greater in 
rural areas, leaving an eroding tax base to support training and education. 

Rural communities find it difficult to keep programs current with technological 
changes because of the lack of fUnds to re-equip training prog^rams or to expand 
facilities and to train staff to meet the changes that are occurring. Rural isolation 
resulte in more funds being spent for energy-related expenditures and less for 
implementing Yti^h coot vocational training programs, yet this is the area where 
vocational education is needed so much. Sustaining high quality training programs 
results in a more fullv employed workforce. Quality training results in greater 
profits for business and industry, thereby increasing tiieir productive capacity. One 
thing is certain: if we are going to increase our productivity, we must reindustrialize 
our mduatries with new technologies. These new technologies are going to require 
retraining our workforce. We must develop some delivery ^stem to accomplish this, 
and in my opinion, vocational and technical education should be that delivery 
system. 



Our rural disadvantaged and handicapped persons must have access to resources 
necessary to provide the programs and services needed to develop their full poten- 
tial. A» 8 country, we can no longer afford illiteracy in our rural communities, or in 
any otb^r community. Federal funds must be provided where necessary to fund 
proe;?&mA aiid services in order to overcome this problem. Vocational education 
pro^rr^mef cliould equitebly afford the young or old, the female or male, the disad* 
vantti'^ed cr handicapped, or any student enrolled in a school system the opportuni- 
ty to dsvelo^f their desired occupational skills. 
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CAPACITY BUILDING GRANTS 



Federal funds should be provided to allow iural schools to develop their capacitv. 
Capacity development grants should be used to build and equip facilities, to provide 
sufficient qualified local staff and leadership, and to provide work-site training. 

To meet the need for ongoing programs, federal funds should be provided to rural 
schools to secure equipment needed as a result of technological changes or new 
thrusts; to secure qualified instructors or provide retraining to staff to keep them 
technologically updated; and to provide the additional services required to develop 
the literacy skills of special needs populations. 

Vocational education can play a key role in rural economic development. Federal 
funds are needed to provide quick-start training for new and expanding business 
and industry and to prepare managers for business and industry with an emphasis 
on entrepreneurship with both youth and adults. Also, funds are needed to train 
managers for small businesses to decrease the number that fail due to insufHcient 
management skills. Funds are needed in rural areas for developmental activities 
and for meeting the need for technology transfer. 

Vocational education should maintain and strengthen its emphasis on the occupa- 
tional disciplines. Strong leadership is necessary if vocational education is to meet 
the challenge of assisting in solving national problems and concerns. Trade and 
Industrial Education is lUst as important as Business and OfTice Education on 
Distributive Education. Health Occupation Education is no less important than 
Vocational Agriculture or Comsumer and Homemaking Education. Equally impor- 
tant are Technical Eduation, Home Economics/Related Occupations and Industrial 
Arts. All have a role in providing quality vocational education. 

Student organizations should not be overlooked as a msgor contributor in achiev- 
ing national goals for vocational education, and they should remain an integral part 
of the vocational programs. Leadership activities experienced while participating in 
student organizations, coupled with the work ethics learned there, both equip our 
young people with skills that can be used throughout life. I know that the Future 
Farmers of America contributed to my career. Through the FFA activities in which 
I participated while in high school and college, I developed skills that I would not 
have been able to secure if I had not been exposed to them through Vocational 
Agriculture. I know that the Future Farmers of America are vital to the quality of, 
and serve as an integral part of. Vocational Agriculture. I have no reason to doubt 
that VICA, DECA. FBLA, HERO. HOSA, FHA and AIASA are equally as vital to 
their respective occupational discipiiiies. 



Mr. Chairman, in summary I would make the following recommendations to 
strengthen the impact that vocational education could have on national equity and 
economic e^ciency goals. I recommend: 

1. That the committee give special consideration or weight to factors that would 
allow extremely rural states to receive necessary additional funds; 

2. That this committee give special consideration to factors that would allow 
funds to be used within states in areas of rural geographic isolationism; 

3. That one of the unique purposes of the proposed legislation should be to 
improve the quality of vocational education by providing resources for literary and 
technical skills; 

4. That the committee make provisions for capacity building grants for rural 
areas; 

5. That entrepreneurship should be an integral part of vocational legislation; 

6. That student organizations and occupational disciplines should receive visibil- 
ity in the vocational legislation; 

7. That there should be a separate title in this legislation that focuses on youth 
education and training in our nation; and 

8. That a separate title should focus on adult education and training. 

Attached to my printed statement is a copy of some data prepared by the Nation- 
al Institute of Education. I believe this data provides excellent support for my 
arguments on behalf of the need for vocational education in rural areas, and I hope 
you will review this recent report. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me the opportunity to address you and 
your distinguished colleagues of the Subcommittee. 
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SELECTED NONMETROPOLITAN PACTS 

Bec?cgrour.d Materials for 

Conference on Vocational Education 
in Rural Areas 



National Institute of Education 
Crcenber 11, 12, 1980 



Median Family Income 



$ thousand 
20 



Metro 



15 - 



10 - 



Nonmetro 
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Black 



1970 



74 



78 



70 



74 



Median Is the middle value with half below and half above. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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People Employed on Farms 



Million workers 
8 




1965 



Average number of persons employed in 1 survey v/eek each 
month— through 1974, the last full calendar v/eek ending at least 1 day 
before the end of the month; beginning in 1975, estimates are quarterly 
and include the wek of the 12th of January, April, July, and October 
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Unemployment Rates for Me^ro and Nonmetro Areas 




IV I ii lii IV I ti III IV I II III IV 1 II III IV I II III iv 
1974 75 76 77 73 79 

Quarterly data. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Sources of Rural Income 



Manufacturing ^gg 
Property 



Government 
emplayment 



% of total income 



14.4 [ gj^p^^^^ l ^ ^^ ^ 



Transfer 8.4 f:y^:^^g;<a^;g^ 

payments (net) ^^^WS2222Z2Zz2^^ ^ 



Trade 
Services 
Agriculture 
Other 



^^^^^ 



8.7 
8.9 



15 V 



other includes transport£'..v ::emmunicalion, and public uti, ; :.. 
finance, insurance, and rea. L'z'.shi: and contract construction; c- v mtr , 
Source: Bureau of Economic A;.«< U.S. Department of C 3.' T.a.'ce 
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TABLE 

PERCEKT SELF-EMPLOYMENT, BY SECTOR 
1975 



Total 

Total-Male 
Total -Female 



Non-fnet ' 
17.4 
23-4 
8.9 



Metro 
8.9 
11.8 



Sectors 

Agriculture, Forestry 
Mining 

Construction 

Durable Mfg 

Non-durable Mfg 

Transportation rnmnunitations 

Wholesale Tra( 

ketail Trade 

F.I.R.E. 

Business I Repfiirs 
Personal Services 
Recreation, Entertairwvent 
Professional Services 
Public Administration 



53.9 
9.5 
24.0 
8.2 
5.6 
12.4 
14.2 
14.3 
13.9 
30.7 
21.7 
13.7 
8.7 
9.5 



35.5 
6.2 
16.2 
4.0 
3.9 
6.1 
8.5 
8.1 
8.1 
16.7 
14.1 
16.8 
8.7 
3.2 



Source: Survey of Income and Education, Bureau of the Census, 1976 
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Adults with Less than 5 Years of Schooling 



Percent 



26 



11 



Metro 



Nonmetro 



19 



White Black 
1970 



White Black 
1979 



Adults with less than 5 years of schooling are defined as 
functional illiterates. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Adults Who Graduated from High School 



Percent 



Metro 
58/ 



Nonmetro 





49 






II 






36 










m 









18 



73 



64 



54 



33 



White 



Black 



1970 



White Black 
1979 



Adults are persons 25 years old and over. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Local Government Revenues 

• .. $ per $1,000 resident income 
80 - 

60 
40 

20 
0 

General revenue State ad Federal aid 

from own sources 

state aid Includes Federal aid distributed by States. 
Source: 1977 Census of Governments. 
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Where Federal Program Money Is Spfent 



Per capita outlays 
$2,087 




$1,849 



Education and 
^social services 

^Agriculture 

Defense and space 



65 



rrrr 



a 



79f 



"TTT 



■n 



Research, administration, 
and other services 

^ Community and regional 
development 

I^Social security and 
public assistance 



Metro Nonmetro 

Includes FY 1978 expenditures, leans and loan guarantees for 87 percent of 
Federal funds for which metro-nonmetro distribution is known or estimated. 
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Local Government Expenditures 



$ per capita 
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Commuting Time and Distance 
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Metro residents 
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Median Median 
time distance 
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Mr. KiLDEE [presiding]. Congressman Watkins, your leadership 
role in the Rural Caucus here in the Congress gives you special 
credentials for your testimony today on this particular area of 
vocational education. I did enjoy spending time with you at a 
vocational education conference in New Orleans, because I think it 
brought together business elements, professional educators, and 
those of us who are lawmakers who are trying to provide good 
authorization and to preserve good appropriations for vocational 
education. 

I frankly share your concern about the 20-percent cut to voca- 
tional education proposed by the White House for next year. I find 
it an absolute contradiction on one hand for the administration to 
support reindustrialization of our country and on the other hand to 
propose a 20*percent cut to vocational education, one of the great- 
est tools for this reindustrialization. I think it is important that 
people speak out on that. 

There has been an urgency in the press to "support the Presi- 
dent without question." But we in the Congress have a constitu- 
tional obligation to question. I intend to carry out my constitution- 
al responsibility and I know you do. I think we have to talk to the 
White House and let them know their proposals are contradictory. 

So, I commend you for your testimony this morning. As I men- 
tioned, your credentials in the Rural Caucus give you double credi- 
bility before this committee. 

In your testimony, you mention several volunteer organizations. 
Can you tell us how the Federal law and the Federal Government 
can encourage Future Farmers of America and the various distrib- 
utive education clubs in enhancing vocational education? 

Mr. Watkins. One of the key t£ings we in Congress can do is to 
recognize outstanding student organizations in legislation and in 
congressional reports. Sometimes we have full intentions for cer- 
tain things to be done, but we don't find them being carried out 
dov^mtown in the agencies. I think we need to spell it out clearer to 
the Education Department that we expect youth organizations to 
be an integral part of vocational education. As I mentioned, stu- 
dent organizations are the motivating force, the inspiration for 
these young people to achieve. 

We are dealing with a product, a young person's life, and the 
more we challenge and allow a student to develop his or her life, 
the better off we are as a nation. 

I know from personal experience that this can happen. There- 
fore, when I see agency people trying to water down such programs 
by saying they have nothing to do with the area of vocational 
education, I think they are missing the vital point— motivation. 

One of the key things you have to ask yourself as a teacher is 
how do you motivate your students? If you can get them motivated, 
then . sometimes l^ey just carry you as their teacher right along 
with them. I think that is one of the key things that the Future 
Farmers of America, the Future Homemakers of America, VICA, 
FBLA organizations are actually doing out there— providing moti- 
vation and developing leadership. 

I hope this can be discussed personally, Mr. Chairman, if not in a 
congressional report, so the people downtown in the agencies will 
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not miss that vital ingredient of education— the benefit of student 
organizations. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you. 

Mr. Williams, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Wes, I want to join the chairman, Mr. Kildee, in his welcome to 
you here today and particularly his notice of your good work in 
education m rural areas, as when you are chairman of the Rural 
Caucus. 

Wm, is your district in Oklahoma growing at a rate slower than 
are the urban areas in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Watkins. Yes, Pat, it is growing slower than an urban- 
suburban area. For instance, while Oklahoma City decreased in 
total population, the surburban area around it has experienced 
tremendous growth. In the rural area that I represent, some of the 
counties have had a small increase in population since 1970. A 
small amount results from people coming to the hill country to 
retire. But m every county in my district there are from 50 percent 
to 6» percent fewer people there than were in existence in those 
counties 40 and 50 years ago. 

So one of the things that concerns me as I watch the forces work 
withui the Congress, is that we tend to consider onlv current 
growth rates rather than long-range population trends in geograph- 
ic comparisons. I would like to give our loved ones an opportunity 
to return home to raise their children and grandchildren, and be 
gainfully employed in that area. We don't have that opportunity 
under present economic constraints. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. This notion, which is developing because of the 
last censiw, that rural America is growing while urban America is 
not, sounds all right, I suppose, on the surface as a general state- 
ment, but when you start to look at these various areas, you may 
tmd that Denver may be growing, but the surrounding towns are 
dymg away. 

So I guess we need a separate definition with regard to how we 
legislate and how we target our legislation. We need some separate 
tigures to define the differences between a rural area and the 
pockets of rural poverty which are losing people. 

Mr. Watmns. If I might point out, the Uttle community I loved 
as a boy had at one time 3 banks, 3 cotton gins, and 23 thriving 
businesses. Today, Bennington, Okla., has only two stores. The 
economic declme of the 1940's has continued 

Mr. WnxiAMS. I would be surprised if you had any data you 
could supply, but generally how are the academic achievement 
levels of the children m these very small towns? 

Mr. Waitcins. Nationally, rural youth do not score as well as 
urban students on standardized tests. In the midsixties I served as 
a high school relations director for Oklahoma State University 
visiting schools across the State of Oklahoma. Generally speaking 
1 found that people from rural Oklahoma did not achieve as high 
on test scores as did urban students, but because of their motiva- 
tion and their achievements through FFA, FHA or other student 
organizations, they went on to college and did better than did the 
urban children. 
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As I kiddingly tell people, my high school didn't teach chemis- 
try — the only chemistry I knew was on a fertilizer sack. But I was 
motivated when I got to college, and took chemistry and did as well 
as the students from the cities. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. The facts you give this committee, I find to be 
depressing. Unemployment, poverty, still financial resources that 
are limited, an eroding tax base. 

It sounds to me like this committee is listening to testimony out 
of the thirties, listening to the testimony when this country is 
turning away from the needs that we sought in the thirties. 

I attended a meeting in Montana a while back and we had as a 
speaker, as one of the speakers, the director of that county's wel- 
fare system — we call it social and rehabilitation services — she had 
been with it since its inception as a young girl working as a typist, 
now she is the director. So she came there to tell us the life of the 
welfare system in this country. 

When she concluded, and it was time for questions, a gentleman 
in the audience rose to his feet and said, ''Well, all of that was fine 
when it started. We understood the need then, during the depres- 
sion, but why is welfare still with us?" 

And she said, "Because for many people, the depression never 
went away." 

I think Wes Watkins, you are here today to tell us that in some 
places back home, the depression never went away. 

Mr. Watkins. When quizzed about the recession, I told a reporter 
that the depression never has left much of my area. We still have 
people in my district who are barely hanging on, who are transfer 
income folks, people dependent upon welfare and social security. 
That is what motivated me to get into politics in the first place — I 
think they have become a forgotten people. 

What worries me today, Pat, is that we see legislation formulat- 
ed that actually locks people into the concrete jungles instead of 
letting them go back to where they want to live and be productive 
citizens. In Oklahoma, 94 percent of the people who left my area 
after graduating 5 years ago or longer, would like to come home if 
they could find a comparable job in the community where they 
grew up. 

This tells me that 9 out of 10 of the people who left my area 
would like to come home. They are living where they don't want to 
live, and they are working where they don't want to work, which 
brings about tremendous social pressures and problems. 

We educate young people, we motivate them and they go off to 
get a college education, out they can't come back home because 
there are no jobs for them. Vocational education has been great to 
accept and run with the challenges in depressed areas, but as I 
mentioned, industry won't expand into a rural depressed area. We 
realize it's because they don't have access to a pla3ang field, there 
are no industrial parks, there are boarded up windows, and there is 
grass growing in the streets. Industry won't expand into rural 
areas, so businesses there can't grow and new local ones can't get 
started. 

We have now put together the most comprehensive industrial 
innovation center in the United States in the rural depressed area 
of southeast Oklahoma. We want to give birth to industry in this 
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country. We are working with vocational education, with industrial 
incubators, and with a college entrepreneurship curriculum in en- 
couraging young minds to be creative and innovative, to come up 
with new idea and new processes. Not all with work, but with some 
will and vocational education, we think it will work. In fact, we are 
getting our first product on the line now. We are going into rural 
communities to build small businesses and provide job opportuni- 
ties so people can stay there to live and work. 

I think rural America has been forgotten, and I think it behooves 
us in this country not to forget those people in the rural isolated 
areas of our great country. 

Mr. WiLUAMs. Thank you. Congressman. It is nice to see you 
here again this morning expressing your concern about this impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr. KiLDEE. The Chair recognizes Mr. Craig from Idaho. 
Mr. Craig. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman Watkins, reading and hearing part of your testimo- 
ny, echoes a lot of my concerns. Interestingly, we have similar 
backgrounds. My community and your community suffer from sim- 
ilar kinds of problems, so your testimony is very interesting to me. 
I think I have to make a few exceptions to your arguments and ask 
if you won't respond to a couple of questions. 

if 3^ou will, I am curious about that rural town you talk about 
today that was once a vibrant community but is now a small 
community. I assume it was a very strong agrarian base. 

Is any of the farmland in that community today, or surrounding 
the community not being farmed? 

Mr. Watkins. Most of it is being farmed, growing soybeans or 
peanuts, and the rest is cattle country. Technology in agriculture 
has allowed those farms to get a lot larger than they were when I 
was a boy. So, people can't come back to start new farms but 
hopefully, with manufacturing, they could return there. 

Mr. Craig. You made the point I was trying to reach— that we 
have had evolutionary process in agriculture that took many of our 
small agrarian communities into a transformation process, that has 
resulted in the boarding up, and because they were agricultural 
based and continued to be strong agricultural areas, and never 
havmg the thurst toward small business or industry, they went the 
way that agriculture went. 

I don't disagree with the idea that we should attempt to revital- 
ize those. That is why I have to take issue in general, as a strong 
supporter of vocational education, and as a product of vocational 
education, I still think that we recognize what the administration 
is trying to do. It becomes very difficult for me to sit here in total 
protection of vocational education and say that in light of that, we 
will have to cut more from child nutrition or more in aid to 
dependent children, because vocational education happens to be 
more important than others. Those arguments will be effectively 
made in all the other committees, I am sure. 

I guess it is a question of where, how much, and how evenly you 
can make it, because we are, in my opinion, to revitalize the 
economy. I think we have to adhere to your philosophy that it can 
best be done by private enterprise. The past 20 years of locking 
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ourselves in certain programs that were to be the impetus for 
economic stimulus doesn't have a very good track record. 

I would say the proposal by the administration to create free 
enterprise zones might work very well in the rural communities, if 
we effectively try that process of vocational education in with it, to 
provide a basis for a work force that can be so critical in the 
revitalization of some of those £U'eas. 

Mr. Watkins. Mr. Craig, I invite you to become a cosponsor of 
my bill to create rural free enterprise zones. I see a bill being 
written and pushed by the President for urban enterprise zones, 
and I don't want him to forget there happens to be a rural area out 
there that is just as depressed with just as many problems. 

I, too, am an individual who came from private enterprise to 
Ck)ngress. I was once a home builder and developer. I would more 
than welcome private enterprise to come into rural areas and solve 
the problems we have discussed. I would love it if all of them would 
develop a social conscience and help in developing a rural deprived 
area of this country. 

Unfortunately, many of the counties I serve don't have one 
single manufacturing factory in them. I am ready for businesses to 
come into rural areas to put up the investment capital because 
there are no banks or savings and loan companies willing to do it. I 
am willing to leverage what we can through a few Federal dollars 
until, hopefully and prayerfully, the private sector will assist us in 
revitalizing that area. 

We have committed an unforgivable sin in this country by lock- 
ing our people in concrete jungles where they are a number and 
not a human being. We have had not only a deterioration of the 
small rural areas but also a deterioration of social concerns in this 
country because people have lost their identities. 

In my area, we have very limited social problems, because many 
of our people don't mind getting their name in the headlines for 
bemg an outstanding FICA student, or FFA student. I would wel- 
come any means of trjdng to revitalize that area to build the 
opportunity for our loved ones to come home and be able to provide 
an opportunity for their children and grandchildren to be able to 
stay, live, work, and raise their families in that area. 

I would bet that if you surveyed your area it would be much like 
mme, in that 5 years after graduating from high school, by far the 
greatest majority of your people would like to come home if they 
could find a comparable job within commuting distance of the area 
where they were raised. 

I think there is a rural depressed segment of our society that is 
not being served by the private sector or by the Government to 
help revitalize itself. I am willing to join in any effort we can put 
together, either private or public, that would stimulate economic 
recovenr in these areas. 

Mr. Craig; I appreciate the invitation to look at that rural free 
enterprise zone piece of legislation. I would be very interested in it. 

Second, I recognize exactly what you are taking about. The 
State I represent for the first time in 1980, retained more than 50 
percent of its graduating seniors from colleges and universities and 
from vocational education programs within the boundary of the 
State. We have a net export of our people since the State began. 
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But, because of the development, both rural and urban, we have 
seen that transition come about. 

One of the ingredients that I think we have to talk about is what 
business reacts positively to. I dcn'^ ^^ink it necessarily comes in 
the form of all Government prrr . ; • J assistance. It is provid- 
ing a tax opportunity which • t business to move where 
those advantages would exist 

We have provided that in w ^ and very interestingly 
enough we have found those v ^, taking under consider- 

ation health services, genera^ - services are less than 

they expect, but they will become participant in working 

in that area. 

So, I strongly believe there are av£ > lat weren't necessarily 
created by Government programs thav " issist in the revitaliza- 
tion of these rural areas. 

Mr. Watkins. I agree, and the bottom line I always look at as a 
businessman, was, could I make a profit? But, for instance, we 
don't have the opportunity for adequatv housing in rural areas. If 
these people can't get insured mortga^^^e loans or the support of 
savings and loan companies, then thes^^^ : *iral people are cut out of 
a very essential ingredient, and that \^ • -lOuse, a home. 

What I am saying is the package .vposed by the President is 
not evenhanded for rural America when the only encouragement 
for an industry to locate there is shut off or the vocational educa- 
tion program is shut out, pulled away. If it is the only one in town 
and we take it away, is that evenhanded? I don't think so. 

I am doing everything I can to get the private sector to join 
hands in a consortium to provide as many services as possible. We 
are excited in my area. We have dreams that we hope will become 
a reality. But, instead of recognizing our efforts to increase produc- 
tivity and encourage entrepreneurship, this administration wants 
to eliminate out our support. I am going to visit with Dave Stock- 
man at 0MB about it. We are putting together industrial incuba- 
tors — you are a farm boy, you know what we are talking about. We 
are working on new products in the same way you use an incuba- 
tor to raise a young animal. We are putting new businesses in 
incubators, making sure the inventories are carried, making sure 
the books are correct, making sure we have the skilled worker, 
making sure they are incorporated correctly. 

When they are economically healthy they, like a little chicken, 
we are going to spin it out into the community. That is what we 
have done to try to revitalize a chronic unemployed area of this 
country that has been ignored. 

I am looking for evenhandedness and that is what I am going to 
be talking about to Stockman Thursday morning. 

Mr. Craig. First, I concur with you. Evenhandedness is the only 
way that will assist in the revitalization of our country. 

We talk about the Government empetus that can be placed into 
a particular situation that will cause business and industry to flow 
into an area. I was talking to a banker once a couple of years a^o. 
"It appears to me you are using the SBA as a pretty effective 
crutch and excuse not to make loans which are reasonably viable.'' 

He said, "why not? The feds are willing to pick up the bill, why 
should we?" 
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What he was saying in many situations, where the opportunity 
for investment existed at the private level because the Government 
had entered in at a given level, they were using the taxpayer hs a 
crutch to bolster up their financial statement, when they might 
have — I say might have — entered into and participated if the op- 
portunity was right. 

Mr. Watkins. We are talking about SBA, for instance. SBA, is 
not fair and equitable in this country. A little rural banker goes 
250 miles to Oklahoma City to submit an SBA loan application and 
Hnds he didn't have all the t's crossed and the i's dotted. After he 
makes four or five trips, he gives up with that program. We do not 
have a delivery system for SBA in rural America. Seven percent of 
the handicapped funds in education go to rural areas. Seventeen 
percent of the community development block grants gc to rural 
areas, 25 percent of UDAG programs go to rural areas. 

I would probably be correct if I said probably 25 percent of the 
vocational education money goes into rural areas, and I say, is that 
evenhandedness? I don't think so. We need to evaluate what is 
currently there. If we cut it all out, that leaves no delivery system, 
£ind therefore, no hope. 

What I am trying to do is get the administration to recognize 
that they have not been fair and equitable, and we need to bring 
fairness and equity into these programs. 

Mr. Craig. Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. If no questions except to say we have more in 
common than differences and we should focus attention on the 
similarities than dissimilarities. 

Mr. Watkins. Mr. Biaggi, Charlie Rangel and I know that you 
lost your tax base and you have high unemployment in New York. 
Those things that exist in the heart of New York and in the heart 
of rural depressed America are much the same. 

Chairman Perkins [now presiding]. We heard many of the same 
things last week when we heard from the urban people. 

Let me thank you very much, Mr. Watkins for your testimony. 
You have been helpful to the committee. 

Next we have a panel: Robert Goodman, Center for the Study of 
Public Policy, Somerville, Mass.; Dr. Earnest Palmer, superintend- 
ent. Perry County Board of Eklucation, Marion, Ala.; Dr. Don Garri- 
son, president, Tri-County Technical College, Pendleton, S.C.; and 
Mr. John Moran, director, research coordinating unit, Maine State 
Department of Education. 

STATEMENTS OF ROBERT GOODMAN, CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
OF PUBLIC POLICY, SOMERVILLE, MASS.; EARNEST PALMER, 
SUPERINTENDENT, PERRY COUNTY BOARD OP EDUCATION, 
MARION, ALA.: DON GARRISON, PRESIDENT, TRI-COUNTY 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, PENDLETON, S.C.; AND JOHN MORAN, 
DIRECTOR, RESEARCH COORDINATING UNIT, MAINE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Goodman, you may proceed in any way 
you like. Without objection, all written statements will be inserted 
in the record. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT GOODMAN, CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
OF PUBLIC POLICY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Mr. Goodman. I would like to thank you and your committee for 
your interest in my recent report for the National Institute of 
Education. (See Appendix No. 2.) The programs that I reported on 
vary in detail but they share a common theme, industry that 
relocates in a ne^y State or expands where it already operates, 
receives State subsidized job training at little cost or as is becoming 
the norm, no cost. wcvwinmg 

The programs usually run from about a week to several months. 
The btate provides instructors or pays for the company's own in- 
structors. The class IS usually held at a local school or a building 
that IS rented by the State or may be held in the firm s own 
S.™,'?^ I A ''•ainees are either not paid at all or sometimes paid 
through Federal and State job training money. 

These programs have been described as inducements for creatine 
new businesses as essential tools for developing jobs. They have 
also been criticized as simply one element in a battery of tech- 

another ^'"^ ^^^^ '° ^"'"^ ^^^^ 

Ja^^- '.^^T^t® °^ training programs in South Carolina 
and Minnesota. I have interviewed business officials, business and 
labor people, and others involved in business and economic develop- 
ment in those States. The conclusions, I believe, suggest much 
broader educational and social implications than these relatively 
smaller program might initially imply. In some cses, I think they 
raise immediate policy and legal questions. 

Broadly stated, let me describe the conclusions- 

f'j-^ believe that looking at the evidence of both States and 
the studies that have been done on a national level, there is noth- 
ing or very httle to none that subsidized job training plays a 
particuk? State^ decision to expand or maintain jobs in a 

In the particular States I visited, what was offered as job cre- 
cfl?°«„^7 ^"^'^ °f endorsement by company officials 

stating free job trainmg was critical to their decision to expand, 
precise ° ^^i^^ence seems to be self-congratulatory rather than 

fo?fpH?r«^f"rP^'^^°f '^OH'inely asked participating companies 
?,LSL °5 endorsement. It is not surprising that firms receiving 
subsidies endorsed the programs that produced the subsidies. 

Upon extensive questioning, officials and business people agreed 
that the trainmg costs provided by the subsidies were not critical 
:l;iiL-°™P^^.u f^."sion to relocate or expand. What they did 
wdcomf ^ was that it was an important gesture of gratitude and 

The director of Minnesota's Economic Development Department 
was more blunt in his evaluation. ."The incentives," he said, and I 
quote, are just fluff and were not significant economic factors in a 
company s decision to either expand or relocate " 

Especially in the case of South Carolina, the programs appear to 
benefit industry primarily as a means of screening employees with 
labor union background, behavorial and other characterizations, 
attractive to industry. This raises concern as to whether these 
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programs are undermining federally protected rights of State resi- 
dents. 

In South Carolina, with help from the State's Job Service and 
business people, the State Development Board and the State Board 
of Technical and Comprehensive Education will screen workers for 
attributes which business considers desirable. The attributes 
screened for, according to tech board and development board offi- 
cials, are cooperativeness with and loyalty to employers, punctual- 
ity, attitude toward work, previous skill level and job experience, 
criminal background, aspirations in life, and record of union activi- 
ty. 

The lack of union activity in South Carolina is the State's most 
important attraction for industry, according to Robert E. I^eak, 
executive director of the development board and ex official member 
of the tech board. ''Unions have given managers such fits," said 
Leak. The State's Right To Work Law and the screening provided 
by the special schools programs. Leak says, provide an attractive 
inducement to industries expanding within the State and those 
looking to relocate from other States. 

South Carolina also helps screen workers by finding locations for 
industries that are seeking to avoid Federal EEOC requirements 
for minority hiring. If an industry locates in a predominantly 
minority area, says Leak, their hiring composition must by law 
reflect that area's population. "Management believes if it locates in 
a minority area, they are more likely to be organized by unions. If 
business doesn't want to locate in a minority area because they 
don't want to hire minorities, then we have to locate them some- 
place else or we lose them." 

The special schools prc^am often limits workers attempts to 
upgrade their jobs. This is done through a quota system which 
limits the entry of trainees from existing local industries who are 
trying to change jobs. According to Mr. Leak, if officials in charge 
of screening find that laige numbers of applicants for a training 
program for a new industry already hold jobs in a particular local 
industry, they will restrict the number of applicants from the 
industry that are allowed into the program. 

This quota policy appears to respond to the concern of many 
State industries, especially those in textiles, which have a large, 
relatively low paid labor force. The introduction of a new in^ubtry 
into these communities, while still pa)dng relatively low wages 
compared to other parts of the United States, often pay higher 
wages than local textile jobs. 

Special schools also screen applicants for previous union back- 
ground. "If you are known to be a union agitator," Leak explains, 
"You will be dropped from consideration." In addition, he said. 
State officials in charge of screening will ask the local sheriffs 
office to check for the job applicant's previous criminal record. 

According to several officials I interviewed at both the tech 
board and the development board, a singular attraction of the 
special schools program is the fact that no trainee who enters the 
program is guaranteed a job, nor are any of them paid during the 
training. Trainees are required to sign an agreement which specifi- 
cally states they understand they won't be guaranteed a job. 
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This lack of job status during the training process, according to 
Leak, protects companies against potential lawsuits by trainees for 
infringement of their civil rights. "People who can't hack it," says 
Leak, "are dropped without recourse. You can't go to EEOC or 
some other agency because you are not officially employed. If you 
are in an on the job program and you are dropped, you might bring 
an EEOC action." 

In both States, these programs reflect increased emphasis by 
educators on training people for existing industrial jobs as opposed 
to providing broader education and skills. Program content lacks 
any relation to a set of priorities for determining the kind of 
training which might be most beneficial to an individual. The 
rationale is often any jobs are better than no jobs, therefore, any 
kind of training is better than no training. 

Educational and business needs may sometimes overlap, but a 
businesses immediate needs may not in many cases be consistent 
with training a person in a broad range of skills, which could give 
him or her a lifelong possibility of job improveroftnt. 

For example, in negotiating with an electronics firm for a train- 
ing program, Stantion Williams, the new jobs director in Minneso- 
ta, was told the company was worried that trainees might be given 
too many skills and could then move on to better jobs. "They were 
minimum wage jobs," said the director, "and they were worried 
they would lose their employees if they were overtrained. We told 
them they could control the program, but they were still worried." 
In this case, the company decided against using the program. 

Both States programs raise questions about the use of funds from 
Federal agencies to help individual States compete against one 
another. In addition, these programs contribute to the spiraling 
escalation of financial incentives that States offer industry. 

According to Wes Cochrane, assistant commissioner of the Min- 
nesota Department of Economic Development, the more other 
States provide subsidized training for industry, the more Minnesota 
must also provide such training. He cites the example of a Swedish 
ski manufacturer that had first committed itself to locating in 
Minnesota, then received offers of training subsidies in a number 
of other States. The company came back to Minnesota and asked if 
the State would match the training subsidies of the other States. 
There was no New Jobs money available at the time," said Coch- 
rane, "so the local AVTI— Area Vocational Training Institute- 
paid for the instruction." CETA funds were also used to pay 50 
percent of the trainees' wages for 26 weeks. Since the local AVTI 
didn't have enough of its own funds to subsidize the company's 
training, money was shifted to it from the programs of a local 
AVTI in another part of the State. 

In some cases, the use of job training funds appears to be an 
outright subsidy to industry as opposed to funds actually needed 
for job training. 

The new jobs director explained that he was asked by the Gover- 
nor's office to estimate how much money would be needed to train 
a group of garment workers for the Jack Winter Co. in Eveleth, 
Minn. His estimate came to $25,000. But in order for the firm to 
receive a $100,000 grant from the Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission, the firm needed a $100,000 matching grant from an- 
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other source. '*The Governor said we need to come up with it," said 
the director. "I didn't think we needed to spend that much, but I 
went along." 

There has been no significant evidence from either these States 
or othe: national studies to demonstrate that the subsidized aspect 
of these programs plays a critical role in either expanding or 
maintaining jobs in a State. 

Although public officials in both States claimed their particular 
job training programs help create new jobs, none were able to offer 
any independent evidence to support this hypothesis. What was 
offered were letters of endorsement by company officials stating 
that free job training was critical to their decision to expand. This 
tends to be self-congratulatory, rather than precise. One training 
program supervisor routinely asks participating companies for let- 
ters of endorsement. It is not surprising that firms receiving subsi- 
dies will support the programs that produce. the subsidies. 

One more extensive questioning official and business people 
agreed that the training costs provided by the subsidies are not 
critical to a company's decision to relocate or expand jobs. What 
they did emphasize, however, was that subsidized training was an 
important gesture of gratitude and welcome. Kent Eklund, director 
of Minnesota's Economic Department was more blunt in his evalu- 
ation. The incentives are just fluff for companies, he said, and are 
not significant economic factors in company's location decisions. 

One of th 3 most important questions raised by these programs is 
the nature of the role played by State education departments and 
educators. For the most part, they appear to be acting simply as 
conduits for moving State and Federal funds to industry. In some 
cases they participate in the process of screening individuals for 
the traits attractive to industry. These functions in fact involve 
little, if any, educational content. 

The reason for having education departments involved appears 
to be to jneet Government requirements for distributing education 
funds; in effect, to be able to use funds earmarked for education 
purposes for industry training purposes. In South Carolina, a sepa- 
rate education department was created— the State boanl for com- 
prehensive and technical education— for the purpose of training 
directly for industry. But to meet Federal requirements for receiv- 
ing education money, the new board was set up to be an official 
part of the State education department. State officials acknowledge 
there is in fact little direct relation between the agencies and their 
purposes. Indeed, tech board and tech college administrators take 
pride in their direct ties to industry and the lack of broad educa- 
tional curricula in their programs. 

"We don't just court them (industry)," said one technical college 
dean, "we many them. * * * We will do anything that companies 
ask of us that we can possibly do." 

A number of administrators stressed that even more emphasis 
would have to be placed on industry's needs in the future. They 
indicated that young people would have to be persuaded about the 
benefits of blue collar work. Vocational administrators in South 
Carolina, citing cost considerations, are already considering shift- 
ing more education to the workplace. 
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Many educators involved in the special training programs ex- 
pressed the belief that liberal arts education is simply not the 
function of vocational schools. Mel Johnson, director of program 
improvement and information for Minnesota's Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, notes for example, that there are 
no liberal arts taught in the programs he administers, and that the 
role of vocational programs is training people to do a job and fit in, 
to take order. * * * If you then get a good job and you have 
cultural interests, you can do it later. But if you are liberally 
educated in our society and don't have a job, you can't participate. 

The increased use of education departments to provide special 
programs in which industry is effectively determining the entire 
program, from location, to content, to criteria for choosing suitable 
trainees, has profound implications for the future of State support- 
ed education. These programs are leading to more limited and 
often segregated opportunities for education, training and jobs. 

Since funds for these special programs is made available to a 
community only after an industry has decided to locate in that 
community, their effect as a model future education would mean 
that many of the poorest rural communities would be bypassed. 
The effect of restricting access to training programs to the kind of 
people industry considers desirable will mean that residents whose 
racial and sexual characteristics don't fit industry's preferences 
can also be excluded. 

The creation of education departments whose main function is 
the satisfaction of industry's employment needs is a serious digi'es- 
sion from the purpose of public education. The words "employment 
needs" are stressed here because the role of educators has not 
simply degenerated from broad education to limited training, but 
even the training role has in many cases been superseded by a 
screening role. 

The question of industry's influence over public education is an 
old and controversial one. In 1913 John Dewey advocated opposi- 
tion against every proposition, in whatever form advanced, to sepa- 
rate training of employees from training for citizenship, training of 
intelligence and character from narrow industrial efficiency. The 
enthusiasm with which some legislators and educators are adapt- 
ing these special industrial programs would indicate a very differ- 
ent kind of educational opportunity than the programs that were 
the vision of the Nation's public education advocates. 

I would like to thank the committee again for the opportunity to 
present this testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Goodman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert Goodman, Center for the Study of Pubuc 
Policy, Somerville, Mass. 

I thank Chairman Perkins and the Subcommittee for their interest in my recent 
report for the National Institute of Education. This report evaluates a special type 
of vocational program that has gained increased use by the states as they attempt to 
expand mdustnal jobs and attract new industry. 

These vocational programs have different names in different states. There is 
South Carohna s "Special Schools," Minnesota's "New Jobs," and Texas's "Profi- 
Train. Though they vary in detail, they share a common theme: an industry 
wiLing to relocate to a new state, or an industry which expands in a state where it 
already operates, receives state-subsidized job training for its workers at little or, as 
is becoming the norm, no cost. 
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"""^ "f"^"y short-term; from a week to a few months-in some 

Education Krtments ° ^ '"^'^ ' development agencies and v^atbnal 

stL^o iu^'^To^awl/r^Vn?^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ '^'''^ of techSi.Uti J^TseS^ 

Minnet!,ta^n'Hn^n^^°^'^^• 'f^'"?"^ programs in two states: South Carolina and 
n^nnesota. In doing so I ve interviewed government officials, business and iXr 
P«Dple and others involved in education, job, and econom c deve"opm?nt hese 
states. The conclusions suggest much broader educational wonomic and 
mphcations than these relatively smal! programs might in iaISy aTf^ar to imTlv 
In some cases I believe immediate policy and legal questions are raised ^ 
My conclusions, broadly stated, are as follows! ^"^""""^ ^"^^ 
1. These programs appear, especially in the case of South Carolina tn k»r,»fit 
industry primarily as a means of screening potential eS^^love^s for Uhnr^ninn 
c^lp^n "i^fi'-^'^r r'.l"*^ character^ti« attractiv^rausti^ ' ThTs raTs 
XiK^s^^tfi^ir^^" ''"'''""^ -'^^""-'"S fed7raS';r= 

Sti-te'S^e'iSmlS^'^^^^^ 

^.^^^^^^l,^^'^ nal bTSa 

The lack of union activity in South Carolina is the state's most important attrac 

tion for industry, according to Robert E. Leak. Executive Director of tk^ Develop 
^^'^T^'f^^i" °f 'he Tech Board. "Unions have g ven manJieS 

?he sS^lal &h<^s nrliir^^l' -Vight-towork" law and the screenfig'p,ov13eTby 

tne bpecial bchools programs. Leak says, provide an attractive inducempnt t/i inH„= 
l^„?hT'^'l^ within the state and thi«e looking to reK from othe^ s£" 

arSiSt^^o^ed^^^^^ 

o'SK^rnoritv^^^^^^ organs bunions)' If blJC5eTd^n'tTant 
'^^^^^l^^J^p^^^ then we 

Th^tr^^^Iu^^"^^ program often limits workers' attempts to upgrade their iobs 

especially tnose in textiles, which have a arge, re at ve y low-naid Inhnr fnrco tuI 
ntroduction of a new industry into these communities, 4ile stfll pa^g S 
lextireTote.'"""""' °f U S ' olten pay wa^^ than*' l^c'i^ 

Unn^^'f' ^'^ applicants for previous union background "If you're 

known to be a union agitator," Leak explains, "you'll be dropp^ frem consWera 
hiVifrl ^dition, he says, state officials in charge of scr^niSrwiH i^k ?he Iwf 

Acc^rHiS'V" '^heck for the job applicant's previous criS AcTrd. 

According to several officials I interviewed at both the Tech Board «nH 

I his lack of job status during the training process, according to Leak nrotecta 
"PpoXwh J^^'-V't^ '^«'"«e« for infringement of their S 

4n't tro to PPO? ° ' ^^^u '*' ^^^''' without recoup. You 

t go to EEOC or some other agency because you're not (officially) empbyed If 
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you're in an on-thejob program and you're dropped, you might bring an EEOC 

2. In both states, these programs reflect increased emphasis by educatora on 
training people for existing industrial jobs as opposed to providing broader educa- 
tion and skills. Program content lacks any relation to a set of priorities for aejer- 
Kiining the kind of training which might be most beneficial to an individual. The 
rationale is often: any jobs are better than no jobs, therefore any kind of training is 
better than no training. . « i_ • . • 

Educational and business needs may sometimes overlap. But a businesses s imm^ 
diate needs may not in many cases be consistent with traiiiing a person in a broad 
range of skills, which could give him or her a life-long possibility of job improve- 
ment. ^ ^ X • • 

For example, in negotiating with an electronics firm for a training program, 
Stanton Williams, the New Jobs director in Minnesota, was told the company was 
worried that trainees might be given too many skills and could then move on to 
better jobs. "They were minimum-wage jobs,' said the director, "and they were 
worried they would lose their eimployees if they were over-trained. We told them 
they would cotrol the program^ but they were still worried." (my emphasis) In this 
case the company decided against using the program. r j r r j i 

3. Both state's programs raise questions about the use of funds from federal 
agencies to help individual states compete against one another. In addition, these 
programs contnbute to the spiralling escalation of financial incentives that states 
ofler industry. ^ ^ . . T^ _^ 

According to Wes Cochrane, Assistant Commissioner of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, the more other states provide subsidized training 
for industry, the more Minnesota must also provide such training. He cites the 
example of a Swedish ski manufacturer that had first committed itself to locating in 
Minnesota, then received offers of training subsidies in a number of other states. 
The company came back to Minnesota and asked if the state would match the 
training subsidies of the other states. "There was no New Jobs money available at 
the time," said Cochrane, "so the local AVTI (Area Vocational Training Institute) 
paid for instruction." CETA funds were also used to pay 50>ircent of the trainees 
wages for 26 weeks. Since the local AVTI didn't have enougi: of iU own funds to 
subsidize the company's training, money was shifted to it from the programs of a 
local AVTI in another part of the state. . • , * 

4. In some cases the use of job training funds appears to be an outright subsidy to 
industry as opposed to funds actually needed for job training. ^ 

The New dobs director explained that he was asked by the Governor s ofTice to 
estimate how much money would be needed to train a group of garment workers for 
the Jack Winter Company in Eveleth, Minnesota. His estimate came to $25,000. But 
in order for the firm to receive a $100,000 grant from the Upper Great Lakes 
Regional Commission, the firm needed a $100,000 matching grant from another 
source. "The Governor said we need to come up with it," said the director. I didn t 
think we needed to spend that much, but I went along." 

5. There has been no significant evidence from either these states or other 
national studies to demonstrate that the subsidized aspect of these programs plays a 
critical role in either expanding or maintaining jobs in a state. 

Although public officials in both states claimed their particular job traming 
programs help create new jobs, none were able to oiTer any independent evidence to 
support this hypothesis. What was offered were letters of endorsement by company 
officials stating that free job training was critical to their decision to expand. This 
tends to be seU-congratulatory, rather than precise. One training program supervi- 
sor routinely asks participating companies for letters of endorsement. It is not 
surprising that firms receiving subsidies will support the programs that produce the 
subsidies. j u 

On more extensive questioning officials and business people agreed that the 
training costs provided by the subsidies are not critical to a company s decision to 
relocate or expand jobs. What they did emphasize, however, was that subsidized 
training was an important gesture of gratitude and welcome. Kent Eklund, Director 
of Minnesota's Economic Development Department was more blunt in his evalua- 
tion. The incentives are "just fluff' for companies, he said, and are not significant 
economic factors in a company's location decisions. (For a fuller analysis of other 
studies of state financial incentives, I suggest the Committee review the complete 
National Institute of Education report.) 

6. One of the most important questions raised by these programs is the nature of 
the role played by state education departments and educators. For the most part, 
they appear to be acting simply as conduits for moving state and federal funds to 
industry. In some cases they participate in the process of screening individuals for 
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the traits attractive to industry. These functions in fact involve little, if any, 
educational content. 

The reason for having education departments involved appears to be to meet 
government requirements for distributing education funds; in effect, to be able to 
use funds earmarked for education purposes for industry training purposes. In 
South Carolina, a separate education department was created (the State Board for 
Comprehensive and Technical Education) for the purpose of training directly for 
industry. But to meet federal requirements for receiving education money, the new 
Board was set up to be ofUcially part of the State Education Department. State 
officials acknowledge there is in fact little direct relation between the agencies and 
their purposes. Indeed, Tech Board and Tech College administrators take ^^ride in 
their direct ties to industry and the lack of broaa educational curricula in their 
programs. 

**We don't just court them [industry]," said one Technical College Dean, **we 
marry them . . . We'll do anything that companies ask of us that we can possibly 
do." 

A number of administrators stressed that even more emphasis would have to be 
placed on industry's needs in the future. They indicated that young people would 
have to be persuaded about the benefits of blue^oUar work. Vocational administra- 
tors in South Carolina, citing cost considerations, are already considering shifting 
more education to the workplace. 

Many educators involved in the special training programs expressed the belief 
that liberal arts education is simply not the function of vocational schools. Mel 
Johnson, Director of Program Improvement and Information for Minnesota's Divi- 
sion of Vocational and 'Technical Education, notes, for example, that there are no 
liberal arts taught in the programs he administers, and that the role of vocational 
programs is "training people to do a job and fit in, to take orders ... If :^ou then 

f[et a Kood job and you have cultural interests you can do it later. But. if you're 
iberally edfucated in our society and don't have a job, you can't participate." 

The mcreased use of education departments to provide special programs in which 
industry is effectively determining the entire program, from location, to content, to 
criteria for choosing suitable trainees, has profound implications for the future of 
state-supported education. These programs are leadine to more limited and often 
segregated opportunities for education, training, and jobs. 

Since funds for these special programs is made available to a community only 
after an industry has decided to locate in that community, their effect as a model 
future education would mean that many of the poorest rural communities would be 
bypassed. The effect of restricting access to training programs to the kind of people 
industry considers desirable will mean that residents whose racial and sexual char- 
acteristics don't fit industry's preferences can also be excluded. 

The creation of education departments whose main function is the satisfaction of 
industry's employment needs is a serious digression from the purpose of public 
education. The words "employment needs" are stressed here because the role of 
educators has not simply degenerated from broad education to limited trainings but 
even the training role has in many cases been superceded by a screening role. 

The question of industry's influence over public education is an old and controver- 
sial one. In 1913, John Dewey advocated opposition against ''every proposition, in 
whatever form advanced, to separate trainmg of employees from training for citi- 
zenship, training of intelligence and character from narrow industrial efficiency." 
The enthusiasm with which some legislators and educators are adapting these 
special industrial programs could indicate a very different kind of educational 
opportunity than the programs that were the vision of the nation's public education 
advocates. 

Chairman Perkins. The next witness is Mr. Earnest Palmer. Go 
ahead, Mr. Palmer. Identify yourself for the record. 

STATEMENT OF EARNEST PALMER, SUPERINTENDENT, PERRY 
COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, MARION, ALA. 

Mr. Palmer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I am Earnest Palmer, superintendent of schools. Perry County, 
Marion, Ala. 

I come from an area called the Black Belt, which encompasses 
the central part of Alabama. It is called the Black Belt because of 
the soil; that is what the historians and scientists say. But it is 
difflcult to go through the area, 17 counties of Alabama, and not 
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notice that not only the soil is black, but the population is predomi- 
nantly black. Characteristic of this Black Belt area are characteris- 
tics of things you find in other areas, those are instances of high 
poverty, low employment, restricted access to the decisionmaking 
process, and of course strained race relations. When we speak of 
rurality in the South, particularly in Alabama, we are using a 
term which goes beyond simple geography. It is more than just 
where a person lives, it is how a person lives, and it is also a term 
that cannot be defined as the opposite of urban. I heard someone 
today trying to address that issue. It relates to a sense of mind 
As We have previously noted, the Alabama Black Belt is both 
rural and predominantly black, and this combination of ethnicity 
and rurality h^ resulted in the creation of major problems, con- 
frontations, and barriers to the growth and development of the 
region. No institution reflects the effects of these factors more than 
the elementary and secondary schools of the area. 

First, the system of dual education and segregation, which has 
prevailed in the Black Belt, contributed much to the deemphasis of 
both quantitative and qualitative educational offering for black 
students. The restrictions and limitations were justified by the fact 
that the social order of that day did not provide access to careers 
and occupations without respect to race. 

Dissatisfaction with farm life was reason enough for blacks to 
leave the Black Belt on a large scale, to assume residencies in the 
major urban cities. They arrived with no salable skills, low self- 
esteem, and functionally illiterate to enter the so-called world of 
work and to do a suitable job of earning a life for themselves and 
their tamilies. We find the generation of those who left the area, 
those part of the outmigration, now returning to the South. 

Concomitant to all these changes was the modification of nation- 
al priorities in education, which required the emphasizing of train- 
ing for entry-level-skill positions. Public schools urban, rural, and 
in-between were mandated to establish early career development 
and placement programs, apprenticeships, internships, co-ops, field 
experiences, et cetera. 

Additional personnel were trained, new facilities were built; cur- 
ncula revisions were made. 

The legislative involvement of the Federal Government into vo- 
cational education in 1963 and 1976 represented the first meaning- 
ful steps in providing vocational training programs with some con- 
sideration given to those life conditions which could render the 
success of the program to little or no effect. 

The implied powers of education provid ed as a responsibility of 
the btate left a great deal to be desire^J in the Black Belt of 
Alabama. I would that you consider the following facts which 
represented general conditions in the rural Black Belt prior to 

One, vocational programs at the elementary and secondary levels 
were generally restricted to home economics, agriculture, and busi- 
ness and office education; 

Two, no secondary vocational facilities with multiple programs 
existed in the Black Belt prior to 1975; ^ ^ s 

Three no provision was made for training students who may be 
Classified as academically or economically disadvantaged; 
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Four, ho provision was made for enrollment without sex bias- 

Hve. work experiences, job placement, and linkages with other 
agencies or employers were minimal; 

Six, counseling services were restricted to advice on colleges and 
the armed forces, and not on the development of career plans or 
occupational experiences; 

Seven, existing vocational program enrollments were not attrib- 
uted to recruitment based on student interest, but as remedial 
instruction. In many instances many of the kids were placed in 
JJ^agoj^j programs as a remedial matter rather than progressing 

Although a few of these conditions were evident in some urban 
school districts, the conditions seemed almost universal in rural 
school districts, and only in recent years have there been signifi- 
cant steiM taken to assure that compliance occurred. It has little to 
do with the efforts of the monitoring or assistance agencies at the 
State or Federal level, but rather the factor of rurd^ ethnicity. In ' 
short, rural black students are just recently receiving the benefits 
of regular and supplementary vocational programs. Furthermore 
^^tlfui^^^"^^ monitoring and supplementary funding continue] 
rural black students m the Alabama Black Belt will regress in 
vocational planning and training. '=e «> m 

iqRnT/iSH'i® "^fj^^o^*^** ^^ for Vocational Education 
19B0-82, adopted June 14, 1979, several categorical program support 
areas would be elimmated without Federal funds due to the inade- 
quacy of State fiscal support. They include: disadvantaged, handi- 
capped, smgle heads of households, sex bias personn^ research, 
exemplary programs, and curricula. The problem is compounded in 
btates like Alabama, where funds are currently under proration, 
btate aUocated funds have had to be strategically placed in pro- 
gram areas other than where Federal dollars have been utUized. 
This reMsignment tends to result in small rural areas having State 
funds adequate only to meet basic State plan priorities. The fact is 
that It is demonstratively clear that qualitative vocational educa- 
?hTt-FitS?upArt. categcrical-and I emphasize 
The mandating of programs which encourage enrollment in voca- 
tional programs without sex bias has been received with mixed 
Si^^f ,7"^^, Although there are still some schools 

which have all-male or all-female enrollments, there is a trend for 
O^Ta^^^^T^ "S^^^^t ™ay prove of paramount benefit in 
whertS.Sn,?/''^ where^females outnumber males and 
where households are often headed by single females 

oi= emphasizing of non-sex-based enrollment would 

also add a new dimension to the role of women who choose to 
reside m rural areas, particularly minority women. The self-con- 
^^^^ females could be enhanced by the 

F^S Sfng ° provided through the categori- 

TTie training of academically or economically disadvantaged stu- 

Rwt B ^ ^P^^f^l'^®?.'^ ^ important part of train^ in the 
Black Belt. The Black Belt of Alabama is unique in the se^ that 
a sipiificant portion of the population-90 percent-is classified as 
disadvantaged, academicaUy or economically. This characteristic 
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alone requires the impacting of funds beyond what is provided at 
the State and local levels to effect program comparability. It neces- 
sitates the use of nontraditional methods and materials and the 
provision of work experiences which may not be available in rural 
communities. Inherent in the programs for the disadvantaged is 
the "genius'' of Federal vocational legislation. These mandates and 
the fiscal support tied to them sustain the efforts toward urban 
versus rural comparability in public education. 

In summary, first, there is the necessity and urgency to expand 
and not curtail Federal vocational aid to public schools. Second, in 
addition, this assistance should consider the peculiar needs, and I 
underline peculiar needs, of areas with rural populations and 
which have inherent problems related directly to ethnicity or geog- 
raphy. There must be some consideration given to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of programs which reflect changing times 
and which do not restrict career access because of ethnicity or 
geography. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me mterrupt you. You are making a 
mighty fine witness, but I will call on Mr. Kildee to come sit in the 
chair. I have some visitors here from rural electrification. 

Mr. Kildee [presiding]. Continue, Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer. Third, Federal assistance should be designed to 
strengthen rural communities and the potential for rural commu- 
nities to grow or develop. Vocational education funding is essential 
to capacity-building in rural communities and the link bet^yeen 
learning and work. The capital that can be derived from direct 
State appropriations are simply not available. So what you end up 
with is a dearth of facilities available for people in our community 
to actually take advantage of the legislation provided by the Feder- 
al Government. 

Fourth, Federal assistance must continue in the establishment of 
skill-based entrepreneurships, with experimental programs at the 
school level. I am talking about programs which are generated 
from the school level, that start early to put into the minds of 
people the idea of developing expertise and community capacity. 
This kind of support would foster the transition of rural communi- 
ties from a static economy based on agriculture to more diversified 
career options. 

We have heard a lot of talk about block grants versus categorical 
grants. I maintain today that the proposed block grants to States 
would not provide the needed guarantees to rural school districts of 
program stability, growth, and benefit. Leaving discretion of such 
funds exclusively to State government could leave school districts 
at the mercy of the power brokers. 

The changing times are demanding times in rural public educa- 
tion. There is an accountability for individual and community de- 
velopment embedded in the foci of rural school programs. 

The mandate to eliminate occupational attainment based on eth- 
nicity and geography is imperative and must be considered part of 
the administration's commitment to rural education in the Black 
Belt and all of rural America. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Mr. Palmer; you have fans 
out there. 
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[The prepared statement of Earnest Palmer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Earnest L. Palmer. Superintendent, Perry County 
Board of Education, Marion, Ala. 

Superintendent Earnest L. Palrfer is a native of Birmingham, Alabama and 
attended Stillman College, Livingston University, and the University of Alabama. 

He has had extensive administrative and program development experiences in 
areas including: Adult Education, Ethnic Heritage, ESEA Title I, ESAA Basic, Pilot, 
and Human Relations, Vocational Education, Community Education, Arts and Hu- 
manities, and State and local government. 

Palmer is currently serving on the Board of Directors of the National Rural 
Center and on the advisory board of the Alabama-Tombigbee Com^iission on the 
Aging and the Inter-govemmental Personnel Committee for Alabama. 

He has been superintendent of the Perry County (Alabama) Schoolb since 1979. 

THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON RURAL ETHNICriY IN^OCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS IN THE BACK BELT OF ALABAMA 

There is an area of our great state which stretches from Pickens and Sumter 
counties across the mid section of Alabama to Bullock and Macon counties, known 
as the "Black Belt." Historians claim that this name is derived from the black 
fertile soil which dominates this area. However, those who observe closely, can not 
help but take notice of the predominance of Blacks who reside in the area. 

Thoee who subscribe to the ethnic connotation for the region also conclude that 
the title is descriptive of the social, economic, and political life in the region. If 
"black" denotes poor or strained race relations, then the Black Belt typifies racial 
inequity; if "black" denotes high incidences of poverty and unemployment, then the 
Black felt is properly named; if "black" denotes restricted or limited access to 
political decision-making, then the Black Belt is an excellent case study. 

When we speak of rurality in the South and particularly in Alabama, we address 
a term that goes beyond simple geography. The neat and tidy "opposite of urban" 
definition will not hold here. The numbers game of more than 50,000 or less than 
1,500 will not sufHce as singular descriptions of rurality in the Black Belt. Rather it 
relates to a state of mind, a life perspective, a sense of community based upon 
strong family ties and tradition. 

It 18 not unusual to hear an "urban resident" talk of getting away to *the 
country" or going "down home" either to visit or to stay. But the opposite can not 
be generally heard from rural residents. Neither are they overwhelmingly anxious 
for the city to come to the country in virtually any form. It is not to say that rural 
people are separatists nor harbor any prejudice against non-rural people. It is to say 
that there is the seldom-spoken, yet easily perceived, mandate to preserve, secure, 
and hold harmless the integrity of rurality. 

As we have previously noted, the Alabama Black Belt is both rural and predomi- 
nantly black and this combination of ethnicity and rurality has resulted in the 
creation of mcgor problems, confrontations, and barriers to the growth ejid develop- 
ment of the region. No institution reflects the effects of these factors than the 
elementary and secondary schools of the area. 

First, the system of duel education and segregation, which has prevailed in the 
Black Belt, contributed much to the deemphasis of both quantitative and qualitative 
educational offering for black students. The restrictions and limitations were justi- 
fied by the fact that the social order of that day did not provide access to careers 
and occupations without respect to race. The Black schools were known as "training 
schools" or academies and did just that — trained most of the students for unskilled 
jobs with a minimum of emphasis on academics, yet, many of the white schools had 
no formal training program at the elementary-seconds^ school which addressed the 
issue of career planning or vocational development. The fact that local "industry" 
was farm-related provided further rationale for de-emphasizing vocational training 
on a large-scale except in agriculture. 

Whites generally aid not mipate, but stayed in the region to assume employment 
in family businesses or other local employment. On the other hand, dissatisfaction 
with farm life was reason enough for blacks to leave the Black Belt on a large scale 
to assume residencies in the msnor urban cities. They arrived with no saleable skills, 
low self-esteem, and functionally illiterate to enter the so-called world of work. 

The advent of school desegregation resulted in (a) resegregation and (b) the 
provision of educational opportunity designed to enable Blacks to gain accessibility 
to the changing world of work. In virtually all of the Black Belt counties, whites lett 
the elementary and secondary public schools for segregated academies. Soiled 
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"!?^®!?!5"ul^''"^'"''^' ^J^l^*^ ^^^^^ students were dosed and black students 

attended better equipped formerly white schools. 

Concommittant to all these changes was the modification of national priorities in 
«Iucation, which required the emphasizing of training for entry level skill positions. 
Public schools urban, rural, and in-between were mandated to establish early career 
development and placement programs, apprenticeships, internships, coK)ps, field 
experiences, etc. 

Additional personnel were trained, new facilities were built; curricula revisions 
were made. icvwiuno 

• T|ie legislative involvem^ federal government into vocational education 

in 19b^ and 1976 represented the first meaningful steps in providing vocational 
training programs with some consideration given to those life conditions which 
could render the success of the program to little or no effect. 

The implied powers of education provided as a responsibility of the state left a 
great deal to be desired in the Black Belt of Alabama. Consider the following facts 
which represented general conditions in the rural Black Belt prior to 1975- 

(1) Vocational programs at the elementary and secondary levels were generally 
restricted to home economics, agriculture, and business and office education- 

U) No secondary vocational facilities with multiple programs, existed in the Black 
belt prior to 197o; 

(3) No provision was made for training students who may be classified as academi- 
cally or economically disadvantaged; 

(4) No provision was made for enrollment without sex bias; 

(5) Work experiences, job placement and linkages with other agencies or emDlov- 
ers were minimal; ^ cAii^iuj 

(6) Counseling services were restricted to advice on colleges and the armed forces 

?".^"® development of career plans or occupational experiences; and 

(7) ExistinfiT vocational program enrollments were not attributed to recruitment 
based on student interest, but as remedial instruction. 

Although a few of these conditions were evident in some urban school districts, 
the conditions seemed almost universal in rural school districts and only in recent 
yeare have there been siginificant steps taken to assure that compliance occured. It 
nas little to do with the efforts of the monitoring or assistance agencies at the state 
or federal level, but rather the factor of rural ethnicity. In short, rural black 
students are just recently receiving the benefits of regular and supplementary 
vocational programs. Furthermore, unless categorical monitoring and supplemen- 
tary funding continue, rural black students in the Alabama Black Belt will regress 
in vocational planning and training. 

T ^"^?J'*^lo^o^ Alabama State Plan for Vocational Education 1980-82, adopted 
June 14, 1979, several categorical program support areas would be eliminated due to 
the inadequacy of State fiscal support. They include: disadvantaged, handicapped, 
single heads of households, sex bias prsonnel, research, exemplary programs; and 
curricula. The problem is compounded in states like Alabama, where funds are 
currently, under proration. State allocated funds have had to be stratemcallv 
placed in program areas other than where federal dollars have been utiliz^ This 
reassignment tends to result in small rural areas having state funds adequate only 
to meet basic plan priorities. The fact is that it is demonstratively clear that 
support vocational education is enhanced and sustained by categorical federal 

An evaluation of the aforementioned conditions in light of current and proposed 
legislative mandates would amplify these needs. 

CurricuULjSecondary vocational curricula (except in area vocational schools) do 
not provide for specialization nor diversification for students. If program diversity 
would receive greater emphasis, it could result in the attainment of entry level 
skills in competitive occupations which are non-traditional for females, the period of 
time spent on a given unit may be determined by the interest of the teacheVrather 
than the student. 

Faci7i;ics.--Vocational facilities tend to require more in terms of space and equip- 
ment than the other school buildings. Capital outlay in the physical plant can 
severely burden the budgets of rural school districts with a low tax base and 
minimal state support. Yet, rural school districts are expected to provide the same 
caliber of program as urban districts- 

Non sex-biased enrollmenL^The mandating of programs which encourage enroll- 
ment in vocational programs without sex-bias has been received with mixed emo- 
tions in rural areas. Although, there are still some schools which have all-male or 
all-temale enrollments, there is a trend for more cro8SK)ver. This mandate mav 
prove of paramount benefit in the Alabama Black Belt were females outnumber 
males and where households are often headed by single females. 
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The continued emphasizing of non sex-biased enrollment would also add a new 
dimension to the role of women who choose to reside in rural areas, particularly 
minority women. The self-concept and personal esteem of females could be enhanced 
by the newly established vocational options provided through the categorical federal 
funding. 

D Tl^^J^l^l^^ of academically or economically disadvantaged students.'-The Black 
/^ll ? • A^^^ama IS unique m the sense that a significant portion of the population 
(9U%) IS classified as disadvantaged, academically, or economically. This characteris- 
tic alone, requires the impacting of funds beyond what is provided at the state and 
local levels to effect program comparability. It necessitates the use of non-tradition- 
al methods and materials and the provision of work experiences which may not be 
available in rural communities. Inherent in the programs for the disadvantaged is 
the genius of federal vocational legislation. These 'mandates and the fiscal support 
education ''^^^ s^tain the efforts toward urban vs. rural comparability in public 

Agency linkages and vocational counseling.'-The success of any education pro- 
gram IS measured by the level of broadbased support it can muster and how this 
support may facilitate the acquisition of skills in students. The success of programs 
in the Black Belt may well be attributed to this factor. With instructional per£)nnel 
committed to classes, it is often the vocational counselor who is responsible for 
retrieving program support. 

We must not fail to be assured that enrollment in vocational programs does not 
imply academic inability which was the inference prior to 1972. There are still a few 
vestig^ of public education which attach some *'stigraa" to vocational couree enroll- 
ment, but these cases are outweighed by school district administrators and proKram 
directors who actively thwart efforts to "track" students-particularly minority 
students. The fact that federal legislation is involved has instilled the motivation 
into most school distncts to assist students in this area. 

In summary, (1) there is the necessity and urgency to expand and not curtail 
federal vocational aid to public schools. (2) In addition, this assistance should consid- 
er the peculiar needs of areas with rural populations and which have inherent 
problems related directly to ethnicity. There must be some consideration given to 
the establishment and maintenance of programs which reflect changing times and 
which do not restrict career access because of ethnicity or geography. (3) Federal 
assistance should be designed to strengthen rural communities and the potential for 
rural communities to grow or develop. Vocational education funding is essential to 
capacity-building in rural communities and the link between learning and work. (4) 
Federal assistance must continue in the establishment of skill-based entrepemeur- 
ships, vnth experimental programs at the school level. This kind of support would 
foster the transition cf rural communities from a static economy based on amcul- 
ture to more diversified career options. 

The proposed **block grants" to states would not provide the needed guarantees to 
rural school distncts of program stability, growth, and benefit. Leaving discretion of 
such funds exclusively to state government could leave school districts at the mercy 
of the power brokers. 

The changing times are demarding times in rural 'public education. There is an 
accountability for individual and community development embedded in the foci of 
rural school programs. * 

The mandates to eliminate occupational attainment based on ethnicity and eeoe^ 
raphy is imperative and must be considered part of the Administration's com^tt 
ment to rural education in the Black Belt and all of Rural America. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Our next witness will be Dr. Garrison, Dr. Don 
Garrison, president, Tri-County Technical College, Pendleton, S.C. 

STATEMENT OF DON GARRISON, PRESIDENT, TRI-COUNTY 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, PENDLETON, S.C. 
Dr. Garrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, am grateful to provide testimony to this very important 
committee. At the onset, I thank you and the committee for the 
tremendous support you have given to vocational, technical, occu- 
pational education since 1963. This is certainly a critical area of 
education and one that has not always been very popular as a 
segment of our educational system in America. It seems as we all 
look at our own background, when we came along, that the impor- 
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tant factor was to get the baccalaureate degree, that was the key to 
success, the sheepskin. That is not always so today, and particular- 
ly as we move on through the decades of the eighties and nineties. 

I would request niy written testimony be introduced and made a 
part of the record. 

I am president of a 2-year technical college in South Carolina, in 
a rural area — we do not think of ourselves as being rural, but as to 
New York. 

I come also as a member of the executive committee of the board 
of directors of the American Association of Community Junior 
Colleges, chairman of the Council for Occupational Education of 
the AACJC, a program that has taken the products that have been 
developed by tremendous defense expenditures for training pur- 
poses and converts those to use in the private sector. Also I serve 
on our State Advisory Council for vocational education. 

So as president of this college, serving an area that comprises, 
really, one-half of South Carolina's Appalachian regional South 
Carolina area, I feel I have a real good handle on the issues that 
we are addressing here in America today as we look to the future 
in resolving many of our problems. 

Tiie area I serve in is a growing area. It is a little bit different 
than the kind of area Congressman Watkins described in Oklaho- 
ma. Our economy is strong, it is growing, and I think if you take a 
look at what is happening in the rural areas of South Carolina 
since 1961 you will see they develop very favorably, and that has 
not been by accident. We were created, the system I serve, and I 
think I can speak for that system better than anybody here today, 
since I have devoted 16 years of my life to that system, but we 
were created as an economic tool. The greatest resource we have in 
our State or that you have in New York, Idaho, or Montana or 
whatever, the greatest resource you have, fully considering the 
natural resources, is the resource of the people, and our young 
people, the black and white young people were outmigrating the 
State in the fifties and sixties in great numbers. We wanted to 
create jobs. When we started to move into the corporate centers of 
industry, the first question we were asked was Are the people 
trained?" and the answer had to be no at that time. All we were 
doing was operating some programs strong in agriculture, strong in 
home economics, but other than that, we were building a few 
birdhouses and that was about it. That does not attract new indus- 
try. ^Now we think the key to a strong economy is jobs. Now you 
get into the supply-side economic theories here that I do not under- 
stand. I am not an economist. Biit this I do understand, if you have 
people with the American work ethic, they are willing to work and 
possess the skills they need, that is what the private sector is 
interested in, Mr. Craig. And as we see some of the programs the 
President hopefully will put in place, we will see investments put 
into place, stronger investments, I believe, put in by the private 
sector, not depending on the Government. There is a great tempta- 
tion at this point to go off and take issue with earlier testimony 
here made by my friend to the left here; I think South Carolina 
has enough notoriety here with the Rita-John Jenrette episode. I 
hate to defend our State so strongly. 
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If the program in South Carolina is bo bad as has been alluded 
and if it violates free enterprise principles and the freedoms we 
enjoy in America, then why have so m^ny States including Massa- 
chusetts and groups from the Northeast Coalition visited our State, 
and why has Oklahoma visited our State and Delaware, and I can 
name them all, to look at what we have done and are doing and 
then go back and structure programs very similar. 

I hope you saw on the evening news, Thursday evening of last 
week, the State director. Dr. Larry Blake, offer testimony to the 
very kind of job training that has been alluded to. But that was all 
that was covered. 

One more point I would make, when industry captains visit us, 
as they go about lookfng for places to make investments, they 
always make this statement: "Well, I just do not see this kind <rf 
education where I come from," and many times I do not know 
where they come from, because they are incognito. 

The temptation is great to use up my time this morning to dwell 
on that. 

My remaining time will be devoted really to four areas that I 
will touch on briefly. 

First, I hope I will enable you to better appreciate the role the 2- 
year colleges play in America in this business of vocational, techni- 
cal, or occupational education. 

Second, what the world is really like out there in the world of 
work and what changes are to come about and what must change if 
we are to be competitive in the world marketplace. 

Then the national issues that we face in this country and touch 
on those and how this segment of education that I feel I represent 
this morning can respond to many of those, and then make some 
quick recommendations, if you please. 

Now first recognizing the 2-year colleges; 2-year colleges in 
America are unique. They are American and they enrolled about 2 
years ago more freshmen than senior colleges. Half of what these 
colleges do today is specifically job-related and job-structured pro- 
grams. Your institution offers many specific programs. They also 
offer a good, strong element in education. 

These colleges are in place located over a thousand strong, one 
operating in practically every congressional district in America. 
They represent a great American resource that can be used to a 
greater degree than it has been in the past in addressing some of 
our national problems. 

Third, the job structure in America, the U.S. Office of Education 
several years ago in defining the job structure pointed out that 50 
percent of the job opportunities in America require 2 years post- 
high school, occupational high school preparation. Twenty percent 
require secondary job preparation. Only 20 percent require a bacca- 
laureate degree or better. And then about 5 percent require just a 
basic high school education. 

It would be fine if we in secondary and postsecondary were 
providing a sufficient number of graduates to meet that need, but 
we are not. That is what the world of work is like. If these pro- 
grams respond to the world of work, they have to be job-specific. By 
and large in the postsecondary sector they are. 
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The third point, national issues and so on, how can vocational 
education be used as a tool to respond to these? 

There is no question that America needs to take a new initiative 
or a bold new thrust in developing our economy. A key to this of 
course is creation of jobs, and to be creative in the world market- 
place, we will have to take on high technology for jobs to again 
respond to another national priority we have, and that is increas- 
ing our productivity. 

We know Japan can generate a high number of new automobiles, 
manufacture those at a much higher rate than we can. Part of the 
reason for this is their work ethic, and next their use of robotics, 
which is high technology. We have a new plant in our State which 
will manufacture industrial robots. Increased productivity is a key 
and always requires a very sophisticated technician to man, oper- 
ate, and repair and maintain. Only by increasing our productivity, 
and to do that we must reindustrialize, and to do that we must 
retrain people. 

At the college I represent, we have around 27,000 people enrolled 
in occupational specific programs, annually. In addition to that we 
serve about 13,000 to 14,000 adults in in-plant training. The indus- 
try pays for that. Our textile industry', they are reindustrializing 
with equipment they have to buy in Germany, Switzerland, or 
Belgium, because in order to compete in the marketplace, they had 
to buy equipment from some other place. But it is high technology 
and does require retraining, and we are doing that. There are 
energy-related problems we have created in South Carolina. Since 
1961, over 60,000 jobs with $13 billion in new risk capital invest- 
ment. 

So that, I submit, is the second point where occupational educa- 
tion is important. It is important in the secondary sector and it is 
important equally in the postsecondary side. 

Now I think that pretty much covers the concerns we all recog- 
nize in how vocational, technical, occupational education is re- 
sponding today and can respond even greater with a little more 
recognition, with a little more incentive, and that leads me to the 
last part of my testimony here, which concerns our recommenda- 
tions. 

The first one I would offer is simply this: Add Federal dollars to 
vocational education, for gosh sakes, do not reduce them. This is 
not a rathole program, such as the CETA public service jobs. We 
have had as high as 40 of those jobs at our college and we have 
made winners out of those people and they are in permanent jobs. 
But that has been a stopgap measure. 

When you put Federal dollars in vocational education, then they 
pay out in a hurry. In our State, we know in 28 months, every 
technical graduate will pay in taxes the amount the State invested 
in them. Consider vocational, technical education as a very critical 
part, today, in particular of our education system. 

Another recommendation is a single State agency. Now I have 
niany friends here who pretty much represent the postsecondary 
side and I hope a lot of friends who represent the postsecondary 
side here, and they believe in the secondary side, of the role of the 
postsecondary people. But we need greater representation on the 
State agencies; that is, a 2-year-college group. 
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In fact, I question the single-State-agency concept. I would prefer, 
personally, and I know I speak for my colleagues who are on the 
Council for Occupational Education of the AACJC, that we would 
like a better piece of the action. We would like to see a little more 
equality to the postsecondary segment. Rather than beat that 
drum, I will leave that thought with you and you can question it 
later. If we get equity, then we would come off with the 30 percent 
set-aside rather than the 15 percent. We will take either, but we 
prefer being treated equitably. We are serving 14,000 adults in this 
fiscal year and the majority of those are occupational-specific, 
where the State provides operational funds for it. That is not the 
case in all States. 

We would like to see the VEDS program overhauled so that it 
does recognize postsecondary terminology and measures of produc- 
tivity. I recognize there has been some change in that and we are 
thankful for that, but it did not go far enough. That really needs to 
be overhauled, as far as the postsecondary is concerned, and come 
to grips with what is going on in this decade. 

Simply stated, we would like greater recognition of the contribu- 
tion that postsecondary education is making and can make, and 
particularly as we look at increased productivity, and industrializa- 
tion of America. 

There is one other point; then I will rest my case. 

Fanners are at the rural American place. One of the major 
industries in our State has been agriculture. It always has been, 
and we think it always will be. We think one of the key vertebrae 
if you please in the backbone of America is the American farmer. 
Now that American fanner is going out of business, particularly 
the small ones. Many are going out of business because they are 
not able to manage with modern management tools, such as micro- 
processwjs. This problem as brought to me by our chairman of the 
Senate Education Committee and by the professor in the Agricul- 
ture Extension Council and by a professional agriculture teacker is 
that there is a great retraining need for the fanner just as there is 
for the textile worker who will have to do his job quite differently 
as a result of the high-speed technology and high-speed machinery 
that IS there. 

Somehow that has to be looked at and addressed as you look at 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963. It is a different world out 
there. It must be recognized. Food will probably be in the next 5 or 
6 years just as high a priority or national concern as energy. They 
kind of go hand in hand, as we all know. But I just request that 
maybe the committee would consider inviting a few agriculture 
teachers to zero in on this particular concern and maybe some of 
the university extension agncultural professors. 

I hope I have not overutilized what little time was available. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Don Garrison follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Don C. Garrison, President, Tri-County 
Technical College, Fendlhtton, S.C. 

Mr. Chmrman and other distinguished members of this subcommittee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives Committee on Education and Labor, I am most grateful to 
offer testimony to this body which is most critical to the segment of our American 
education system that prepares graduates to fill the 75 percent of the jobs identified 
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some time ago by the Office of Education as -equiring either secondary or two-year 
postsecondarv vocational, technical or occupational education. 

I come before you as president of one of South Carolina's 16 two-year technical 
colleges. The college serves a 2.000-square-mile area with 240.000 people in it. It's an 
area which can be classified as rural. I also come as a member of the executive 
committee of the board of directors of the American Association of Community 
Junior Colleges, chairman of the Council of Occupational Education of the AACJC, 
secretary of the board of directors of the Aerospace Education Foundation of the Air 
Force Association and as a member of the South Carolina Advisory Council for 
Vocational Technical Education. I believe my many years of daily experience at the 
grassroots, rural-community level while serving on State and national boards and 
councils gives me understanding and appreciation of our common problems and 
frustrations relative to the many elements of the Vocational Education Act. I would 
be remiss, however. Mr. Chairnian. if at this pointer failed to express appreciation to 
you on behalf of so many who, like myself, labor daily for vocational technical 
education to conduct and manage programs which respond to (tudents and the 
communities across America. We all thank you as best we can ind know how by 
doing the very best we can to do a good job daily. 

Never, in the history of our great countn^ has vocational technical education been 
of the critical importance that it is nowi American industry, as all agree, must 
reindustrialize and embrace advanced high-technology equipment. One critical ele- 
ment to this end is the availability of highly skilled technicans. Americein productiv- 
ity must increase now. There is no alternative if America is to be strong economical- 
ly. Vocational-technical-occupational education which produces graduates armed 
with today's skills— skills obtained from instructors up-tcAdate and equipment which 
is current— is an absolute must to make this happen. 

Fifty percent of the job market today requires post-high school occupational 
education, the kind of preparation offered in the many, many varied engineering, 
industrial, allied health and business technology programs. It must be clearly un- 
derstood that more than 50-percent of the students enrolled in the 1.000 plus 
American community and technical colleges today are enrolled in occupational 
curricula. Thousands and thousands are enrolled in courses which are designed for 
retraining and upgrading of people who are already employed. These numbers will 
go up. They are rising annually as more and more firms install and press into use 
new equipment which is controlled by microprocessors or is computer driven. This 
trend must and will accelerate as our economy improves, as the price of money 
comes down, and the private manufacturing sector invests even more heavily in 
new equipment to re-industrialize and become more productive and thus more 
competitive in the world marketplace. 

It is of critical importance, Mr. Chairman, that you. your Subcommittee on 
Elementary. Secondary and Vocational Education, the House Labor and Education 
Committee and both Houses of Congress, as well as the President, understand and 
clearly recognize the unique role of two-year postsecondary institut..ns in address- 
ing training and human development needs of the nation and the communities we 
serve. 

If ever there was an educational program which stands justified and in the 
national interest, it is postsecondary occupational education. Today's American job 
structure, productivity, economy and, yes, national security interests are directly 
related to the degree to which this area of education delivers the goods in fulfilling 
our local, state and national mandate. Community and technical colleges represent 
a resource of immeasurable value to be relied upon as our nation now addresses 
critical priority goals of improvement— energy independence, improvement of our 
military strength, economic development, reindustrialization and employment needs 
of individuals and special target groups. These two-year colleges, over one thousand 
in number, are located in almost every congressional district in America. These 
colleges serving at the grassroots community level operate daily where the actions 
is. where the people live and work and where the wheels of industry and commerce 
spin. They, therefore, just must be recognized and be equitably funded through the 
Vocational Education Act for the contribution they have made, are making, and will 
make to resolve national goals which are derived from state and local goals and 
concerns. 

Leaders in the community/technical college field and the Council for Occupation- 
al Education of AACJC, which I represent, literally cry out for recognition from 
Washington for the job we are doing, for the output we are achieving. We urge the 
Congress to extend this recognition oy granting equity to postsecondary occupation- 
al education in the American two-year community-technical colleges, equity, we 
believe, is the key to insuring that we get a fair share of the Vocational Education 
Act dollar. There is no question that the hundreds of postsecondary technical/ 
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occupational programs and those continuing education programs involved in ud- 
^^"rLiii^f fit!"'' retraining adults for Jobs are servSig milHonf of American^ 
,.oS^S/^v,*'^iP°n*^' " '"^f'^^' "l"^""" evolves then is what do we 

~'«rKtWt °"- - *° °- 

The following statement of the number problems, in logical order, and our recom- 
JPou™^ committee. Mn ChaimlTfor 

rnTcttnd mSve St^"utrri^"tir " " 

Problem Statement No. l.—The requirement that each state designate a sinele 
state agency for program administration fails to include in jome stateTe^uitag e 
\^^^A^ representation In many states, my own state of SSina 

^llf^' ^^Vf?"" ""-^^ must have their priorities and programs approvedby the 
state board of education which has administrative responsibilities for only elemen- 
tary. secondary and limited adult education. Under the existing art. the^ rtlte 
Kion?"""*^*'"" ^ ^t^t* board for v^tfo^^ 

Recommended solution. The art should be changed to require states to desienate a 
board to be r^ponsible for program administration for^ementa^aS?d S^r? 

Problem Statement No. 2.— The present statute specifies a 15 percent set aside for 
adult/postsecondary students enrolled in pbstsecoiidaiy institutions. Thte Criterion 
and the limited amount set a3ide. howeverTfails to recognize the d^lineln Se^en 
tary and secondary, education, and it also fails to reco^ize that approximately 92 
«^-n. ,°nH'^'"'*5°"f' education , in postsecondaor institutions iT (^cupattonally 
Swh « .particularly strong in such fields as health and technical proCTani 
^^.n^v^f^i'?;?''*' expensive to operate. The criterion and the set asidrSSt 
simply fail to recognize current nee<fc and trends and, indeed the maior contrihV. 
tion that community and technical colleges are making to ^e provS^n of (Srcupai 
tional skills for those students beyond high.school iruvision oi occupa- 

^ jr^u™!"^"^*^. solution. We recommend that the present art be changed to oro- 
vide that a state's portion of its allotment each fiscal year be no 1^ thwi 30 
percent to meet the needs of students enrolled in postsecondary institut^ns Tthat 
allocations be disbursed on an equitable basis inco^pora^ a fom^la which defm^ 

s^i^clf wLT.fh«r ^"^i secondary^alff pos^ondaiy institutions r^ 
spectivcly. We urge that such a formula be based upon or incorporate criteria which 
are specific meMurable. outputoriented. accountable and suffidenUy pS m m 
notto be left to State or Federal bureaucratic interpretation ^ 
Iv^S^£"i^q' Vocational Education Data System, more popular- 

^^.'i^ rw ^DS'.forcM community and technical colleges into reportiWd^^^^ 
which fails to recognize the distinrt differences between secondary and iScond- 
ary vocational delivery systems. The data which is reported, therefore ^i?f^Mt 
cases meaningless, inaccurate, incomplete and misleadSg. sJbSd doUare tave 
already been expended in developing the VEDS and invalid. unSle Md mteS 
Ivte rifnHp&^^^^f" °* the §tate and national levek. D^S3 ob^^ 
ly be made which are based on analysis of this costly false date 
Recommended solution. We recommend that the VEDS criteria, defmitions etc 
Postsecondary occupational education be based S^pohacSlpted wimon 
practices in postsecondaiy occupational educational progranS^ and^fiat p^^nne" 
who have expertise r^arding design and maintenancS of data ba^ £f p^ts^SSd 
rZ^AllT^r ^ ^^y^ in overhauling the present sy^m. wTf^E^rlS 
SIfnteh,fnl frrf^r^r^ reporting burdens be reduced to absolute minimums whiTe 
Td a^oMitr " " ''^ "P"" produrtivity 

Problem Statement No. 4-— Technology is changing daily at a pace which is 
^.^f^'l^'"^- bei'>K developedlMuire vocltionalTr oaupaC Sula 

different from those in current operation, these new programs of Instruction^ at 
times cost prohibitive to develop. Existing vocational wX<xupKdpri2?J^ ll 
\nl T^T^ f"** P<»,^'>?ary level are in constant need of re^L'^KSdat 
i^L.T^^J^^"P*'°^Jf '■«'="'ty and instrurtors who t^ch and 

ne'iTor SalT^ vocational art funds support only artiviti^ ofat have 

to^"',?S«?w'^'„"i'°"- We .recommend that an increased commitment be made 
i^^mo T^f'"^, and improving existing vocational occupational education p«^ 
grams and also toward developing new programs. The statute should be chan^ 
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from a flat requirement that 20 percent of the State's funding be used for program 
improvement/support services and the change should permit State discretion in 
funding, with a minimum of 20 percent distributed equitabl^^ to secondary and 
postsecondary delivery s> "tems in accordance with a formula incorporated in the 
act. These funds and the fo. mula used to disburse them should also contain specific, 
measurable, productivity-oriented and accountable measures which, when applied, 
treat secondary vocational education and postsecondary occupational education 
equitably. We believe that this change will promote increased emphasis on program 
improvement and updating support services. State discretion regarding the use of 
equitably disbursed funds under this part will make it possible to improve the 
understanding of teachers, counselors and students concerning the job structure, 
opportunities and educational requirements. In-service needs, updating and retrain- 
ing programs for existing teachers will promote greater State and local commitment 
to this most critical area. 

Problem Statement No. 5.— The current vocational education act fails to clearly 
recognize and incorporate the role and, indeed, the mcyor contribution to American 
life which postsecondary occupational programs administered by community and 
technical colleges are presently making and will make in the immediate future. 

Recommended solution. We recommend that the vocational education act, upon 
revision, give clear recognition of the importance and necessity of postsecondary 
occupational educational programs which are administered by America's unique 
two-year postsecondary institutions in addressing the training, education and 
human development needs of the Nation and the communities we serve. We also 
recommend that positions within the Office of Vocational and Adult Education have 
an equitable representation of community and technical college people with recent 
two-year postsecondary operational experience. We further recommend that provi- 
sions be incorporated into the act whereby equitable community and technical 
college representation be achieved on the national advisory council for vocational/ 
technical education and State advisory councils for vocational/ technical education. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there is one more point which I 
choose to address. This problem was brought to my attention by a university 
agriculture extension service professor and a high school agriculture teacher. 
Simply stated, the problem goes something like this. Food supply is moving at a 
runaway rate towards becoming our top national and world priority. American 
farms continue to diminish in number. It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
young people to raise the necessary capital to pursue farming as a life career. It is 
also becoming more and more difficult for the average farmer to operate at a profit 
and to stay in business. The farmer, therefore, must Be an excellent manager to stay 
in business. The Fanner must use current management tools such as the computer 
and microprocessors to insure that he maintains accurate data measures and cost- 
effective procedures. The farmer, therefore, must change and utilize modern, high- 
technology management tools. This is just as true for the farmer as it is for the 
banker or industrial manufacturer. It is as important today, for example, that the 
farmer understand and use microprocessors as it was that he utilize the tractor 
instead of the mule 50 to 60 years ago. It is as important that the farmer become 
more productive, maintain accurate, necessary data to establish eligibility for capi- 
tal investment loans, and be economically sound and sttiong, just as it is for any 
other sector of our American free enterprise^ system. Recognition of these upgrading 
and retraining needs and the fact that they can be addressed by university and 
community technical college agriculture faculty working with high school agricul- 
ture teachers at the community level will contribute significantly to reducing what 
was brought to my attention as a significant problem. I respectfully recommend, 
therefore, that you invite testimony from selected high school agriculture teachers 
and university and community/technical college agriculture teachers regarding 
more spencifics of this significant need which has not been addressed apparently in 
other legislation. 

In closing, Mr. Chairmen, I submit that I am well aware of the intense debate 
over the "set aside" question during the reauthorization hearing when the Vocation- 
al Education Act was last renewed. A more appropriate way to erase some of the 
inequities generated by the extremely low 15 percent set aside provision of the 
current act would be to simply establish a funding system that rccongnizes second- 
ary and postsecondary vocational education productivity measures as a means 
whereby state boards will allocate vocational education funds. Such a requirement 
would guarantee "equity." 

The vital role of postsecondary occupational education as conducted by communi- 
ty colleges, technical colleges and institutes just must be recognized as you renew 
this crucial piece of legislation. We ask for 30 percent set aside but would be most 
pleased just to be given equity. We do urge you to treat secondary and postsecon- 
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daiy delivery systems equitably. I have used equity and equitably a number of times 
in this testimony. It occurs to me that this term may b^ understood ormrsundll^ 
H'i^^;^'.P^°2 r*"* ^"tj««=V«' hand or the background of the persons engaSd 
f^nrf^L ^1 therefore, for the purpose of this testimony equity Is "a 

nrnvu^ln= ^P*'^"' ^^^^^^V federal dollars made available under tht 

fl^hTH 11 ^opat'onal education act flow to those schools and community, 
^oe^fld bv fhlrt'-T^r'' ^"^l^ according to their productivity in pr^am^s 
recognized by the act The present system of allocation stipulating the 15 percent 

stidfnt enroHment" '""""^"^ ^'''^ P^'^"'^"^''^ '"enures of^c?ual 

n ^^""r^' comment as a president of a rural technical community college, which is 
Jt^ ofa statewide system created as a tool for economic development, is that H 

She^v!^p'^?'^i» » ^^'^"^l P^°^^'"^ 'hat have a high return of 

the investment. There has never been a better investment of Federal tax dollars 
i^uals ZtSL^""^ "'^ Vocational Education Act. Secondary v^atirnal^ul^ fon 
Z«v,^?f^°."''°^ff'^"P-!l"'"°' education in importance. In South Carolina we 
always sell and point to with great pride the 50 plus new and modern secondary 
vocational centers as well as the 16 technical colleges, when we deanwth indiStriS 
prospects. We prepare people for jobs and jobs for^ople. It woufd bTshort-s^^h^ 
and not in tne best interest of America to do other than to irreLTand cei^ir^ 
to oJr count'r^'Trf -'T".' Federal dollars in a program whicrmeans so muc^ 
to our country. This, in fact, has never been more important than now, a time when 
our country faces some of the greatest challenges ever in our Nation'L histo^ 

Mr. KiLDEE. pur next Witness will be John Moran, director, 
Kesearch Coordinating Unit, Maine State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN MORAN, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH COORDI- 
NATING UNIT, MAINE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

T Chairman and members of the committee, I am 

John Moran. I live in Readfield, Maine. I work for the Maine 
Department of Educational and Cultural Services. It is estimated 
that there are 15 mUlion children ages 5 to 17 enrolled in rural 
schools. The Census Bureau estimates that one out of four Ameri- 
cans currently resides in open country, or a farm, or in a small 
town or village. Rural youth and adults constitute a large and 
important segment of our population. 



The testimony I wish to give today has in part been stated at 
other times and places, but probably it has never been more impor- 
tant to repeat some of it than it is today. 

Maine was recently designated as being the poorest State in the 
IMation by the Department of Commerce. The majority of our 
school districts and population is rural; most of our K-through-12 
enrollment is rural, and our vocational educational enrollment is 
rural. Rural youth and adults constitute a large and important 
segment of our population in Maine and the populations of rural 
btates in this country. 

Recently, social theorists presented a case for our rural popula- 
tion to be seen as a minority group. In every case where minority 
status was declared, it was done so based on some form of differen- 
tial treatment such as differential and unequal treatment— objects 
ot C9llective discrimination-a corresponding dominant group-ex- 
clusion from full participation in the life of the society. 

The argument for declaring rural folks as a minority is support- 
ed further by the observation that rural America is dominated by a 
larger urban sector and that one consequence of urban dominance 
has been for rural folks to resemble, in effect, a minority. Rural 
Americans suffer from problems of opportunity, achievement at- 
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tainment, services and stereotyping when contrasted with compara- 
ble urbanites. 

Rural schools in general have consistently shown several 
common problems such as reducing student nonenroUment and 
absenteeism, recruiting highly competent teachers and administra- 
tors, providing special education and other specialized services, 
securing needed capital and operating funds, altering the historic 
patterns of low achiev ment in school, and compensating for the 
inherent isolation and population sparsity. In Maine many of our 
problems of educating rural youth are not dissimilar from those 
experienced in other rural States. 

Our system of vocational education in Maine is designed around 
vocational centers and vocational regions. Students attending voca- 
tional regions are bused from outlying towns much further in 
distance from the principal source of delivery of vocational pro- 
grams but may have available in their own secondary schools 
vocational courses sometimes unique to the area in which they live. 

I would like to share with you in a brief way some of the 
problems in rural vocational education as well as recommendations 
for reducing or eliminating many of them. 

We are a rural State and the most of our vocational enrollment 
live in rural communities, but we do not know much about them. 
What we do know is not based on very much hard evidence but 
comes from informed opinions. Because of that, it is recommended 
that the new Federal vocational legislation direct that a study of 
rural vocational education be completed and the results used to 
more appropriately address the conditions of life for rural resi- 
dents. 

Data is not routinely gathered at local. State, and Federal levels 
on rural youth enrolled in vocational education. This data could be 
valuable for local and State vocational education planning, the 
distribution of funds, and planning for economic development. It is 
recommended that the Congress include in the new legislation a 
requirement that data on rural populations and vocational pro- 
grams be routinely collected at local. State, and Federal levels to 
identify a variety of social, economic, and human conditions which 
might be influenced by the kinds and diversity of vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

Such national studies and local statistics would have an impor- 
tant use in local planning efforts. Rural vocational education in the 
future should be based on a comprehensive planning process in- 
volving all segments of the community. 

It is recommended that any new Federal legislation should pro- 
vide funds for rural communities to initiate a comprehensive local 
planning process which might examine local economic conditions, 
the relevance of existing vocational courses, look at the results of 
previous programing, explore community-based options, determine 
the kind of economic development desired, weigh the merits of 
rental versus construction of vocational facilities and contracting 
with local employers for vocational instruction. 

Gentlemen, many students in our vocational programs are low 
achievers with low aspirations who need comprehensive counseling 
services at their home schools and continuing counseling support 
during their entire vocational sequence— without such support, stu- 
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dents find themselves in courses they do not want, do not like, and 
become disruptive and in the end unemployable. 

To assist students in making more accurate vocational education 
determinations, it is recommended that full-time vocational coun- 
selors be supported by the new legislation to assist sending school 
staff in improving the readiness of students to select and access 
vocational courses and to provide special assistance to alleviate the 
impediments to occupational success for various populations includ- 
ing the handicapped, women, and rural youth. 

Because many youth who select vocational education come with 
differences in the basic skills and cannot succeed without these 
capabilities, compensatory education programs must he available 
and integrated with vocational instruction. I recommend that a 
program of compensatory services for youth in rural programs who 
lack basic reading and writing skills to participate fully in voca- 
tional programs be made available. These skills can best be gained 
in coiyunction with the student's vocational preparation. The read- 
ing and math skills can be focused on the trade area, thus making 
the learning of these skills more meaningful for the student. 

A planned and varied use of community-based organizations 
must be initiated, and a continuing use made of them during the 
entire vocational skill development period would serve to put the 
student's vocational program in proper perspective. It is recom- 
mended that a blending of school-oased with worksite learning be 
required by the new legislation to make vocational education rele- 
vant for youth and to promote the use of the community as a place 
of learning. 

Presently there are too few courses offered rurally that contrib- 
ute to the local economy. This practice encourages rural migration. 
I recommend that the new vocational legislation specify that 
courses supported from Federal funds in rural vocation^ education 

Erograms should provide students with a broad base of diversified 
nowledge and skills necessary for emplo3anent and rural survival 
and such courses should reflect the natural economies of the area. 

The blight and economic decline of our rural communities can be 
stopped. To do that, I recommend that business creation be a part 
of the new act. Entrepreneurial skills should be an integral part of 
the vocation preparation of rural youth and provide a very real 
test of the quality, appropriateness, and thoroughness of vocational 
training. The teaching of entrepreneurial skills would be a demon- 
stration for students of the support and belief in rural development 
by vocational educators and would further permit our vocational 
school graduates to not only ask who am I going to work for but 
also who will I get to work for me. 

There are specific additional costs for operating rural vocational 
programs due to economy of scale, economic conditions, and re- 
moteness. It is recommended that the new legislation address these 
conditions in the formula so that extra weight might be given to 
them in distributing money to the States. 

Staff development programs must be available to upgrade and 
retrain our vocationaJ educators as the changing technology and 
national priorities have put them at a serious disadvantege in 

Preparing youth for jobs in the future. I recommend that compre- 
ensive staff development programs be initiated with teacher train- 
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ing institutions and supported from the Federal level to assist 
administrators, counselors, and teachers in renewing themselves 
and to better understand their roles in a rural context. 

If our planning assessments and counseling services are to be job- 
market related, we need assistance from an arm of the Federal 
Government. It is recommended that the job service be directed to 
extend its services to regional vocational centers for the purpose of 
conducting labor market analyses, studjring job trends, and provid- 
ing counseling and placement of students on jobs. This job services/ 
vocational school relationship should additionally produce a more 
coordinated progreun of services to rural youth. 

Adult vocational education has been underrated and underfund- 
ed in the past. The full economic and social development of rural 
areas depends on how well we provide training, retraining, and 
upgrading programs, supplemented by counseling and placement 
services to all ouCK)f-school adults. Adult vocational education pro- 
grams are essential to the economic and social development of 
rural areas and should be promoted in the Federal legislation as an 
integral part of your efforts to revitalize our communities. Such 
programs must be made avstilable during the daytime as well as 
evenings and weekends and in places accessible and suitable for 
adults. 

Finally, research, demonstration, and planning funds were never 
more needed than now to support local planning and redirection of 
our total rural vocational effort. It is recommended that research, 
demonstration, and planning be continued in the new vocational 
education bill with the requirement that the States must present 
evidence of the use of the results in local and State vocational 
educaf V'^n programing. 

A new well-considered vocation education act is one of the last, 
best hopes we have to breathe new life into rural areas in this 
country. 

While there are a number of difficulties facing us in rural voca- 
tional education, many activities have been initiated, a system of 
delivery is in place, and the investment in Federal dollars has had 
a visible impact. While many major improvements in rural voca- 
tional education will come slowly, without Federal assistance, there 
is every reason to believe that few changes will occur anytime in 
the near future. 

In your deliberations on the reauthorization of vocational educa- 
tion, I ask that you consider the many difficulties we have in 
providing quality vocational programs to rural youth and in renew- 
ing the act, help us to make being born rurally no impediment to 
occupational and life success. 

[The prepared statement of John Moran follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John P. Moran, Director, Research Coordinating 
Unit, Maine State Department of Education 

I live and work in Maine and am employed by the Maine State Department of 
Education and Cultural Services. My professional experiences span 24 years in 

fmblic education where I have worked at the elementary and junior high school 
evels and for the State in the areas of adult education, staff development, research, 
demonstration, curriculum development and instructional planning. The last eight 
years were spent in curriculum development, instructional planning, research and 
demonstration in vocational education. I presently am attached to the office of the 
Commissioner of Education and am engaged in research, planning and evaluation. 
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Ks Bureau estimate ?hif^.ip public schools are enrolled in rural schoolsf^The 

a IS^oritv'c^iS' theorists have niade a case for our rural population to be seen as 

If one examines the 1980 census data, it can be seen that r„r<.i o,»„ 
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to the absence of role models. The handicapped are further hindered^ by their 
feelings about their handicaps and the absence of encouragement by their parents 
and school staff. The enrollment in regional centers tend^to come from students 
residing near the vocational facility while students from communities more distant 
from the facility tend not to be represented in the enrollment. 

INAPPROPRIATE COURSES 

Many courses offered in rural vocational programs are not representative of the 
local economy. Instead, the list of courses in rural vocational programs are pat- 
terned after urban vocational offerings. Such courses are those which require tnat 
studen\»^ leave their home communities to locate employment after graduation. This 
practice assures the continued blight and economic decline of rural areas and the 
out-migration of not only prospective employees but potential employers. 

Urban courses such as computer programming, machine tool and electronics tend 
to be foreign courses to rural youth as they have not had prior exposure to the 
jargon of these trades and no experience with the tools and equipment of such 
trades. Rural students do not have any community models to assist them in identify- 
ing with such trade areas as employment in these trades are generally found in the 
large population centers. 

Some of the reasons why certain vocational offerings are located in rural areas 
tend to be related to the experiences of the administrators of the school as the 
cause. Administrators of vocational programs administrate based on their schooling 
experiences, job experiences and geographical upbringing. 

The dilemma many vocational administrators are faced with is that to close a 
particular course and begin another is many times more expensive than can be 
afforded. The only real option then, is to continue operating existing courses. 

INABILITY TO ATTRACT COMPETENT VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 

Many vocational educators are recruited directly from the trades without experi- 
ence in the classrooms and in many instances without a vocational technical or 
college background. Classrooms are foreign places to most craftsmen who only 
remember that which they experienced in such situations when they were in school 
Naturally, then, they tend to teach the way they were taught. 

Rural vocational teachers generally live and work far from upgrading experiences 
and tend further to be remote from where they can observe and gather new 
knowledge about their trade areas which, as stated earlier, are patterned after 
urban trades. 

Curriculum planning and instructional plans are not used in many classrooms in 
rural settings making management of course content and the classroom environ- 
ment very difficult, if not impossible. 

INADEQUATE COUNSEUNG SERVICES 

Rural settings limited opportunities for students wishing to select vocational 
courses and to make such cnoices based on knowledge, expenence and understand- 
ing. Comprehensive prevocational opportunities are unavailable to assist students in 
making their vocational selections. CSonsidering that many vocationed offerings have 
urban O'^'pns leaves one to wonder little at the reason students find it difficult to 
make a lasting vocational choice in their sophomore year. 

Without career awareness, career understanding and occupational try-ons, stu- 
dents have little on which to base their vocational choices. Professional coimseling 
in many vocational schools is not available and is frequently done by individuals 
who are called ijupU personnel coordinators. These staff members additionally act as 
assistant administrators. 

JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES 

Most job placement is done by vocational classroom teachers when time is availa- 
ble. There are seldom any comprehensive, methodical, on-going programs of job 
development, placement and follow-up for vocational students. 

Many vocational students have not had an opportunity to make )oh market 
contacts during the course of their training prior to graduation, ^ylthout such 
important industrial and business contacts during the training period, students 
must fend for themselves after graduation. For rurally educated students, the lack 
of such employment contacts assures that they either seek employment outside of 
the area of their training in their home towns or move to urban areas where they 
compete against an age group with more experience and more exposure to the job« 
available. Such migration by rural vouth is a disparity factor in and of itself 
because it represents a difficult and disruptive prerequisite for them while seeking 
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eini)loyinent. Rural youth must cope with what may be a new and strange urban 
environment while competing for a job. 

A vocational education strategy geared toward producing rural migrants is not 
only bad policy but also a cruel deception. 

VOCATIONAL FACIUTIES 

Vocational facilities in rural areas tend to be constructed in areas remote from 
many of the communities they serve. This has the effect of alienating those on 
whose support vocational education depends. Parents find it difficult to identify 
with a vocational institution that is administered by people outside of their own 
local school system. Vocational buildings many times are constructed for specific 
courses which keeps such courses in the vocational curriculum beyond the time 
when they should be phased down. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation is at the heart of regional vocational programs. Without busing, 
there would be limited student enrollment. In light of rising energy costs, regional 
vocational facilities must continue to bus students which drastic^y increases the 
cost of vocational education for rural areas. Busing has traditionally been the 
solution to providing access to rural vocational education programs and that may 
soon be prohibitively expensive. 

The pattern of scheduling in vocational education causes sending schools to bus 
students on round-trips four times per day, five days per week, to the regional 
facility. 

SCHEDUUNG 

Most vocational scheduling brings two groups of students to the regional facility 
twice per day, five days per week. Students in each group stay for two hours, less 
the time for getting tools out to begin classes and cleaning up at the close of classes. 
^18 schedule leaves no time for students to visit, observe, or try-on occupations in 
the community even when such trade related occupations are available. 

There are many opportunities for creative vocational programming with new 
scheduling approaches thus saving time and money and opening up possibilities for 
students to obtain training in two trade areas. 

The problems in rural vocational education in summary are: 

Many rural vocational enrollees have low aspirations and tend to be low school 
achievers. 

Courses offered in rural locations are not unique to rural areas. 
Employment based on vocational training is many times unavailable in rural 
areas. 

It is difficult to attract and hold vocational teachers with classroom experience. 
Students are reluctant to leave their home high schools for vocational classes. 
Rural youth have had little exposure to some trade areas prior to enrolling in 
vocational education. 
Vocational course offerings are man^ times unfamiliar to females. 
Costs for vocational education are high due to economy of scale. 
Meaningful counseling services are not available. 
Transportation costs are hi^h. 

Maintaining regional vocational facilities is financially difficult for rural commu- 
nities. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The federal vocational legislation should direct that a study of rural vocational 
education be completed and the results used to more appropriately address the 
conditions of life for rural residents. 

Data on rural populations and vocational programs should be routinely collected 
at local, state and federal levels to determine the social and economic conditions 
which might be influenced by the kinds and diversity of vocational education 
profframs. 

The federal leisislation should provide funds for rural communities to initiate a 
comprehensive local planning process which might examine local economic condi- 
tions, the relevaiice of courses, results of previous programming, community based 
options, economic development, rental versus construction of vocational facilities 
and contracting for vocational instruction with local employers. 

Full-time vocational counselors should be supported by the new legislation to 
assist sending school staff in improving the readiness of students to select and 
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access vocational courses and to provide special assistance to alleviate the impedi- 
ments to occupational success for the handicapped, women and rural youth. 

The federal Act should support a comprehensive program of student assessment 
spanning a period of 6-12 weeks to aid the student in selecting a vocational se- 
quence and the school in providing appropriate support counseling services directed 
at both the strengths and weaknesses of students. 

A program of compensatory services are essential for youth in rural programs 
who lack basic reading and writing skills to participate fully in vocational pro- 
grams. These skills can best be gained in conjunction with the student's vocational 
preparation. 

A blending of school-based with work site learning should be encouraged by the 
new legislation to make vocational education relevant, to encourage contracting for 
training with local employers and to promote the use of community based learning. 

The legislation should specify that courses supported from federal funds in rural 
vocational education programs should provide students with a broad base of diversi- 
fied knowledge and skills necessary for employment and rural survival and such 
courses should reflect the natural economies of the area. 

Business creation should be a part of the new Act. Entrepreneurial skills should 
be an integral part of the vocation preparation of rural youth and provide a very 
real test of the quality, appropriateness and thoroughness of vocationsil training. 

Comprehensive stafT development programs must be supported from the fedei^ 
level to assist administrators, counselors and teachers in better understanding their 
roles in a rural context. 

There are specific additional costs for operating rural vocational programs due to 
economy of scale, economic conditions and remoteness which the federal legislation 
should address in the formula so that extra weight to such conditions might be 
given in distributing money to the states. 

Summer use of vocational facilities must be encouraged by the new legislation to 
provide instruction in entrepreneurial skills and to plan and implement job try-ons 
and placement in community based orgcmizations and in part-time and full-time 
emplo3rment situations. 

runds for the rental of vocational facilities and equipment should be made availa- 
ble from the federal level to permit the easy initiation and termination of courses 
and to reduce the need for busing students from remote communities to regional 
facilities where small course enrollments are present 

The Job Service should be directed to extend its services to regional vocational 
centers for the purpose of conductinjg labor market analyses, job trends, counseling 
and placement of students on jobs, lius Job Service/Vocational School relationship 
should additionally produce a more coordinated program of services to rural youth. 

Adult vocational education programs are essential to the economic and social 
development of rural areas £ma should be promoted in the federal legislation as an 
integral part of regular vocational programs and made available during the daytime 
as well as evenings and weekends ana in places accessible and suitai)le for adults. 

Research, demonstration and planning must be continued in the reauthorization 
bill with the requirment that evidence must be present of the use of the results in 
local and state vocational education programming. 

CONCLUSION 

While there are a number of difficulties facing us in rural vocational education, 
many activities have been initiated, a svstem of delivery is in place and the invest- 
ment in federal dollars has had a visible impact. While many mcgor improvements 
in rural vocational education will come slowly, without federal assistance there is 
every reason to believe that few changes will occur any time in the near future. 

In your deliberations on the re-authorization of vocational education, I ask that 
you consider the many diffl^ulties we have in providing quality vocational programs 
to rural youth and in amending the Act, help us to tAake being born rurally no 
impediment to occupational and life success. 

COMMUNfFY BASED LEARNING 

Community based learning is a process through which any student, irrespective of 
sex, academic ability, vocational aspirations cr past experiences can explore careers, 
gain occupational understanding or acquire vocational and academic skills. The 
process combines learning activities outside and within the school into a balanced, 
comprehensive, individualized program of instruction. Community based learning is 
an unpaid highly structural approach to performemce-based, student centered learn- 
ing which actively enlists the community in providing participants with relevant. 
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Jfi^P^'nSStatf^^^ to prc^de the student 

ea^h rtSent^'ISM'SStt.e'^tS S^^n? S^^T?* ''■^^'^'^ °" 

institutiona in the community wmhe ^ n^nfi./^^ persons, places or 

Afr. Kn^EE. Thank you very much. I wUl recognize the chairman 

Would you cwre to make a few comments? 

Chairman Perkins. Do you think it makes any sense to nut 
vocational eduction by 20 percent when Pr^idrat R^SL taJk^ 
about revivmg the economi^ you care to comment? 

Mr. MORAN. It would reduce our instructional staff by 120 These 
fSJ.Tf"^'*'! "® engaged in teaching supplemental progranSl^ 

our vpcanonai programs and also are engaged in teaching some of 
the basic courses needed in our rural anMu Sora c^t ^^nnh 

?» ™? tfc "?» " " an mvestment which wiU dlreclly resn^ 
to many of the isnies we have such as retodustrialiSK^SSSS, 
eamg_oar jamom,. etrapgthentog our naHraSl S^e 

n^AStZ'^loZ'^ """^ ^ *1 

So, I only have three positions funded at mv colleire thnf T 
ZX?;^!!!^ ^ presiW They arelnSiti^ for ffachS in 
associate degr^ programs, not in special schools prwrS tK 
programs are funSed 100 percent State mraSTSK woSw 
nJS^SS^Sh^^ *° IXJsitior^lS" they iup^^^ 

l^SS^f^^^Jfr"^ ^P'* in turn m'ake'S 

2'^3 
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Mr Palmer. Mr. Chairman, rural areas are just beginning to see 
the daylight in terms of taking advantage of the vocational legisla- 
tion Now the talk about diminishing by any significant measure- 
ment, particularly 20 percent, is utterly ridiculous for areas from 

which I come. ^ . ^ i_ i_i • 

For one thing, it assumes the States are going to be able m some 
way to take up the slack. In every instance m our State, the btate 
has had to reassign the available dollars which are diminishing 
now in order to take up the so-called slack that exists. In 1 year, in 
1979, they budgeted $236,000 in State funds for construction of new 
facilities. Because of proration, reduced sales taxes, and property 
reevaluations, they had to take that 236 and switch it to another 
category in order to assure compliance with the so-called mainte- 
nance-of-effort requirement. , . , , i , 

It would severely punish, if you will, areas which have problems 
such as are indicative in the Black Belt of Alabama. . , . mu 

Mr. Goodman. I do not have any sense of comment on that. Ine 
only thing that seems to me important is that education dollars be 
used for education purposes. I think I have indicated m my testi- 
mony that it seems to me that is what the purpose of the vocation- 
al program should be. My own objection would be that the money 
be diverted to provide subsidies or other purposes. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goodman, in your statement you point out a problem with 
federally funded training programs being used to screen out cer- 
tain types of people who local industry does not want to employ. 
You mentioned those who perhaps might support collective bar- 
gaining. Can you suggest any possible changes in the authorization 
bill to minimize the use of that screening technique by potential 

employers? . . , , , , , 

Mr. Goodman. I think just stating it m the way you have stat^ 
it might be the way to do it, to make sure that it is not allowed. 
Mr. KiLDEE. A clear prohibition? , j i 

Mr. Goodman. I think so. There are a lot of ways the Federal 
Government subsidizes training without directly putting it into a 
training program; for instance. Federal funds used to construct 
buildings in which training programs take place, it may be from 
some other Federal program, but in effect the traming is t^ng 
place there, so it is in effect subsidizing those programs. So it 
seems it is not only in the vocational education programs but m a 
lot of other programs where one might want to have that prohibi- 

^^^Mr. KiLDEE. How overt would such practices be? Did you find 
this to be prevalent in your studies of South Carolina and Mm- 

'^^Mr^GooDMAN. In the situation I described it seemed quite clear 
that it was the intention of the program to use that as a benefit to 
industry. The program would give primarily to the needs of indus- 
try, and industry would decide, for example, where to locate the 
training programs. We have heard testimony this morning talking 
about the problem of getting training and education m certain 
rural areas of the country; I am sure the problem exists m urban 
areas, also. 
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The problem is, if industry is determining where the location of 
the programs will be and if these kind of programs become the 
model for the future, that is if these kind of programs become a 
quick and easy way to train people and they are soK»lled successes, 
and that is where all the education money goes, it would be then 
that mdustry is determining those groups of people who get the 
programs by where they locate their facilities. 

It seems to me the education has to come first, take the priority, 
people have to be broadly trained to take advantage of a different 
number of opportunities and not limited to the direction of indus- 
tiy. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Does anyone else wish to comment on that? 

Dr. Garrison. I think we must make it clear that we are talking 
about different kinds of programs here. As I read the written 
testimony of Dr. Goodman, by and large he is talking about what 
we refer to in South Carolina as the special schools program. That 
program does not lead to an associate degree, it does not contain 
general education, it is totally designed to meet the need of an 
mdustry that is in the State, that is expanding, and which by 
expanding will create new jobs, or it is designed to meet the specifi- 
cations of a new industry in the State so the trained work force 
will be ready when they need them. 

I will give you a good example. About 10 years ago. General 
Electnc made a decision to invest $50 million in risk capital in the 
county next door from where I serve. 

They were manufacturing gas turbines with very sophisticated 
metalworking equipment. Just before they turned out their first 
gas turbine, a million-dollar product, they had about 1,000 people 
employed, 900 were trained and educated, educated in many of the 
€^sociate degree programs we offer that are comparable to any in 
Amenca that do contain a good general education component, and 
JJS^JJ? special needs program designed to meet the need of 
GE. They turned out the first gas turbine a year ahead of schedule. 
They were so pleased, they decided to expand to the tune of $50 
million, and before that was completed, they decided to build an- 
other $50 million plant in Charleston, and before that was complet- 
ed, they decided to build another $50 million plant in the PD 
section, the agricultural part. 

Chairman Perkins. If the gentleman will yield, let me interrupt 
you for just a second. 

^ When those companies made the decision to build, did you assure 
them they would have employees in place when they got ready for 
them? 

^® ^® ^ right-to-work State and we will stand on 
that, hopefully forever. We believe in that; that is a factor. There 
are many factors related to this economic success development 
formula that we have, but availability of trained people and train- 
ing programs to. prepare those people for those specific jobs, there 
IS absolutely no question about it. That is why they are there. We 
have this documented. 

Mr. KiLUEE. Just for the record, of course, I come from a State 
which 18 not very often called a right-to-work State, and I like it 
the way we have it in my State. 
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Dr. Garrison. I am sure you do. That can be the uniqueness of 
America. 

Mr. KiLDEE. We can debate that in another arena, perhaps. 

Mr. Moran, in your statement you indicated the rural people 
constitute a minority in the country and therefore should be looked 
upon as minority with the problems minorities have. 

Maybe my question will be directed to Dr. Palmer on this, but 
you both may want to comment. If the rural population constitutes 
a minority, then the black rural people in a sense would be a 
double minority, with some need to look at their special needs. 

Mr. Palmer. If there is such a thing as a double minority, I 
guess you could say that could well be. In our particular place and 
in other parts of the South, there might be other minority groups. 

The point I was trying to make is that ethnicity plays a part in 
that. The whole thing about GE coming into South Carolina and 
doing what they did, you do not have that kind of need felt on the 
part of the free enterprise system to go to an area, because there is 
a stigma, the myth of the region, the ethnicity factor, that causes 
industry to sort of move away, shy away. 

As a result of that, we have a mandate to prepare our people for 
moving to where industry is. If industry chooses to move to Mont- 
gomery, Ala., which is to our east, or Birmingham, which is to our 
north, when we must prepare the young people who are capable of 
utilizing basic skills who are mobile enough to go to those areas. I 
maintain without programs geared for minority groups and 
women, the capacity for administrators and school districts like 
ours to do the job, the capacity is thrown away. There is no 
opportunity to serve, if you will. There is no need to serve. The fact 
that the Federal dollar is available and is geared and aimed toward 
sustaining efforts in particular segments of the community, and 
you can call it minority or nonminority, but particular segments, 
both ethnic and |eographical, that mandate in and of itself will 
bring our society mto a closer relationship and will provide mobil- 
ity of people from the rural to the urban without them feeling they 
are restricted simply by geography or ethnicity. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Moran. 

Mr. Moran. I do not want to detract from the efforts of designat- 
ed minorities, but I want to say, growing up rurally is difficult. 
During my eighth year going from a one-room schoolhouse to a 
community of 9,000, I discovered for the first time that I emitted 
an odor; it was a cow odor. In the rural area we all attended cows, 
so I smelled no differently, but when I attended the subsequent 
school, I discovered cows had an odor. 

But rural folks do have conditions, stereotypes that put them in 
classes not unlike our designated racial minorities, and I think 
some kind of entertainment for services under those conditions 
ought to be given. 

Mr. Palmer. May I give my anecdote to compare with that as a 
part of the minority report? 

Mr. KiLDEE. Double minority. 

Mr. Palmer. I was raised in an urban area which is as urban as 
you can get except for New York City, and I spent my last 15 years 
in a rural high school. In my high school which had 2,000 I thought 
everybody had courses in upholstery, carpentry, small engine 
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repair, tailoring, art, computer programing, those kinds of things. 
1 hen after being thrown into a situation where this is something 
remote, somethmg you read about, see on tele\'ision. and the thin J 
people m those areas hear about when they go to the ABC conven- 
tions. It bnngs to your attention there is a harsh and obvious 
discrepancy, an obvious inequity, one that must be overcome if 
there is ever to be the kind of cohesiveness in society. So I think 
the same thing can hold true when you reverse the anecdote. Mv 
experience has gone just the opposite, but I think it does not 
dimmish the need for this committee, this legislature to address 
tne problem. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman 
I am mterrated in fixing in my own mind the policy of rural 
education, and m that. I find myself somewhat confused. I have 
been on this committee when we wrote the legislation last time for 

bricklayers; for agriculture when 
agriculture was gomg downhill, et cetera. We have to get more 
specific; to tram people for jobs that were available. Now Mr. 
Goodman feels we have gone too far the other way trying to attract 
industry in using it aa a bargaming power. What I want to know is 
J^ffonal^f" line What should be the basic function of 
vocational education m the rural areas? It seems to me we have to 
be relevant to jobs which are relevant in our society, but how 
specific do you ge Where do you end up with our antiquated 
educational equipment? Do we get into the high-technology society? 
I guess I am confused as to the kind of policy we direct aid how we 
limit It and try to implement it. How do you reconcUe, Mr. Good- 
man, your testunony with the others here? 

Mr. GooDBAAJj. WeU, I could also add to my testimony that in 
discussmg with vocational educators, liberal educators, with busi- 
P. ^^^"^ people, that the criteria they gave as the most 
important for someone to advance in a job was the ability to learn, 
and their fear was their skills would be too job-specific. 

Mi«7^i?"!^\^*'*li?. P^P®'" tJ^at was written for the 

National Institute of Education, the reji.eajcher brought up the fact 
tnat someone m South Carolina was being trained for a particular 
pi^e of machinery and equipment that only that company had. 

As you say, there is a large range between training someone in a 
very specific way as opposed to training people in the broad 
manner so that they have no skills to apply to a job 

* ^ direction and that is that people should be 

tr^ed to learn, and m domg that you do it for a variety of 
different iobs and mdustnes. It certainly seems clear to me you do 
t«ni f ^ specific job, because you do not 

SfXt I? w ^ ^^^'^ '""J ^ look at the job 

^^f,cf "u®'" l^* 5 years, the most relevant factor is that 
T"^' g««j;aphicaUy and also in terms of where it 
^° « criterion seems to me 

important, that is you cannot train people to have a very spB(:jric 

Mr. BiAOGi. Wm the gentleman yield on that point? 
Mr. Jeffords. Yes 
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Mr. BiAGGi. I thank the gentleman for yielding. I was going to 
pose that question until my colleague posed the issue. Frankly, I 
see nothing wrong with that, because what we are doing is estab- 
lishing a link and providing employment. To sav it is for a specific 
job, that is fine. How would you train these fellows, to be general- 
ists and not be competent for any specific thing? At least they are 
in the work market aud while they are there, assume they are 
there for 5 years, they have made that transition, there is a devel- 
opment, there is an awareness, and their whole mentality becomes 
job-oriented, and if they see a possibility of this particular job being 
phased out, industry prepares you for a shift. 

You talk about moving. Studie.% show people in rural areas are 
not inclined to move too readii)^. At least we get that first step. 

You seem to suggest we should give them a general education, 
and I do not know how that fits in with vocational education, 
where the real thrust is to train them for actual job opportunities. 

I think Dr. Garrison's experience with GE has been excellent. 
They may have done the exact same thing in this instance. If so, I 
say, more of it. I understand what you are saying, but what is the 
alternative? 

Mr. GcK)DMAN. I taught for 6 years at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. I taught architects there. What I was concerned about 
and what a number of my colleagues were concerned about was 
what would happen 5 and 10 years afterward, what would the field 
be like? 

Mr. BiAGGi. That is very lofty. But let us talk about the fellow 
really scratching for that first job. He has not made that initial 
threshold. Let him make the initial impact, then the world 10 or 15 
years from now will be there for him. He may be on the right 
route. I do not quarrel with it, but yours is a lofty thinking. 

?Ar Goodman. If I could bring it down to the nitty-gritty, I am 
ir jking about people not being trained for jobs. My testimony is 
i^ir*>:t«:id as to where education money should be spent. Traditional- 
ly mdustrv has trained for their own jobs. If you train someone for 
a job on the assembly line, industry' has traditionally done that on 
its own. The question is whether education funds which have been 
used to give people broad opportunity to move between jobs, to 
make choices, should be directed so specifically to specific jobs. 

[Editor's note.— The followng letter was received from Robert 
Goodman:] 

Center for the Study of Pubuc Policy, 

Somerville, Mass., March 4* 1981. 

Dana Stevens, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washin^tcn, D.C. 

Dear. Ms. Stevens: I would like to add the following to my testimony given 
before the subcommittee on March 3, 1981. This should be added to the last remark 
I made after the last question posed to me by Representative Biaggi. 

"A number of times during the hearings it*s been stated that in the process of 
reindustrialization, we should stress private enterprise and private competition. The 
question I raise for the committee to consider, is whose enterprise and whose 
competition? The use of public education monies to help shift jobs between regions 
seems to me less a case of private risk taking and competition and more a case of 
the states as the entrepreneurs, competitors and risk takers.** 
Sincerely, 

Robert Goc^iman. 
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Mr. BiAGGi. I understand your question, and that is what educa- 
tion community was doing all these years, put all your money in 
general education and so on, but we found there was a need for 
vocational education. This program we are dealing with now is 
directly responsive to the needs of some hard-core disadvantaged 
and there is a shift, even the academics understand there is a shift, 
and there is a need for a shift, with the progress the 2-year colleges 
are making, and that is what we are talking about. You obviously 
are wedded to the previous notion. Well, I think there has been a 
change in times. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Jeffords. I think we have to somehow figure out the func- 
tions of vocational education. Whether it should be used to main- 
tain jobs in the community, or whether it would be made appropri- 
ate for another programs such as CETA. Is it just purely the 
function of maintaining the economic base in the community and 
using our young people as tools of industry to try to attract indus- 
try there? If it gets to that extreme, it is bad. Is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr. Goodman. That is exactly what I am saying. If you extrapo- 
late from the present conditions and you take the model of these 
programs, what you find yourself doing is putting more of your 
education money into the job-specific programs, then using those 
job-specific programs as a way for States competing against each 
other for industries. 

Mr. Jeffords. Springfield, Vt., used to be the home of the tool 
industry. 

Most people who go into jobs there go into the tool industry. Is it 
wrong to yield its training toward the tool industry? 

Charleston, S.C. is inviting the tool industry to move down there. 
Is it relevant for the community to go to the tooling people there 
and say, look, we will train your people, we will build a work force 
for you if you keep your plant in our area. Assuming there is no 
competition, is it wrong for the community to teach them how to 
operate machines? 

Mr. Goodman. No, not given the assumptions you have made, 
that there is no competition. But even in that instance, the educa- 
tion industry wants to know what the industry will be like in the 
next 5 years. 

Mr. Jeffords. When you enter competition, then does it become 
bad? 

Mr. Goodman. I think it becomes bad. I would think you would 
need some kind of Federal limitation to restrict that competition. 
You can look at it in terms of education, how it has influenced 
education 

Mr. Jeffords. The legislation should prohibit Charleston, S.C, 
from trying to lure away industry using a training program? 

Mr. UOODMAN. Yes. If I might make one other point. If you look 
at a national model of where money is being spent and you say 
communities all over the country have invested a certain amount 
of money in lots of public facilities, one of them being buildings 
and education programs, paying for teachers, et cetera, they have 
spent years building a capacity to train people. Then if you say you 
use the money to try to attract jobs from one place to another and 
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that other parts of the country then have to build up the same 
capacity and the same education programs, what you are doing is 
having an enormous redundancy in the spending of funds. 

Until you have a clear picture of the kind of jobs you want to 
train people for and the viability of the community— it would be 
absolutely absurd to use public funds to train for jobs when you 
know there are not enough jobs to go around to fill those positions. 

Dr. Garrison. What we have been talking about here, just as a 
matter of general education, we do not put general education in 
our special schools progTEun. If you were an industrial prospect in 
my office, I would say there are three things we will do for you: 
No. 1, through our special schools program we will prepare the 
workers you need to your specifications, your leadtime, so they v/Ul 
be available to you at no cost. Then we say, we do not divorce you 
at that point— that is not even funded in my budget; no Federal 
dollars can be used. That is the first thing we will do. 

Then we say, the college stands here year after year doing two 
things for you, providing a continuing stream of occupational spe- 
cifics in electronics. One graduate went out at $22,000. He moved 
out of the State, by the way. But we will prepare those graduates 
and 

Mr. Jeffords. You see nothing wrong with using vocational 
funds in that sense? 

Dr. Garrison. No, sir. Because $13 million in new risk capital is 
the reason I say that, and not just jobs attracted from Snow Belt 
States. 

A quick point: As an American, I feel the Sun Belt needs to be as 
strong as the Snow Belt economically, but there is nothing wrong 
with competition, which is one of the things that had made this 
country great. 

We are having to compete 

Mr. Jeffords. I have to leave, so let me cut you short. 
Do you think in the role of the Federal Government there ought 
to be any consideration given to wealthy States versus poor States 
in the utilization of those funds, and if allowed to be us^, whether 
ou should give bias to those not having difficulty in attracting 
usiness? 

Dr. Garrison. My personal conviction is you have to treat all 
Americans with equity, I know that is a very simplistic answer. 

Mr. Palmer. The answer is ''Yes," I do think you need to give 
some consideration to those areas, not so much because of the area, 
but because of the people who make up that area. Not based on 
nationality, but on the fact they are American people who are 
trying to eke out an existence. First, I do not think legislation 
ought to get into that kind of thing, but if it does, I think there 
should be some consideration given to communities that have the 
potential to develop, and that would not develop because their 
nondevelopment is at the expense of larger States or as you call 
them, wealthier States, who provide a larger attraction base. 

In addition to what you were asking moment ago 

Mr. Biaggi. What is a wealthy State? 

Mr. Jeffords. Let us use for example Alaska, where you have a 
negative income tax, where you just file to get money back. Should 
we be giving money to them, versus New York? 
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Mr. BiAGGi. How about the cost of living? 

Mr. Palmer. One of the problems that has handicapped us in the 
past IS that somebody came up with the brilliantly apt idea that we 
should be trammg people to be machinists at the elementary and 
secondary level. That kind of training should be an option at 
PMtsecondapr and not something integral to secondary programs, 
lhat was what I thought he was alluding to when he was talking 
about general education. Being able to survive, being able to devel- 
op some mchnation to explore the world of work, that is what we 
are about m the rural area. We are not up to sending someone out 
^ter his 12th year m school to become a journeyman mechanic. I 
Q^«" ooc*®- ^ much Jx) ask a person from Boligee, Ala., population 
66b, 66b since 1 am here, to start moving toward an expertise that 
goes beyond their academic level. 
Chairman Perkins. Mr. Biaggi, have you any questions? 
Mr. Biaggi. I have several, but in the interest of time I will iust 
ask one. ** 
Reference has been made to the VEDS system. 
Dr. Garrison. I am not as astute on this particular subject as I 
would like to be. But I do know insofar as postsecondary reporting 
IS concerned, it is not structured to provide the kinds of measures 
that we keep, such as FTE's and CEU's, full-time equivalent enroll- 
ment versus average daily attendance. But then too, we have to 
report in so many ways to the Federal Government, then you 
overlay it with the VEDS, it is really a very expensive proposition. 

It 1 recall accurately, in Miami, Dade Community College calcu- 
lated the cost of operating the VEDS system there. I think the 
price tag they put on it was $1 mUlion. It just does not lend itself 
to the postsecondary. 

For example, a student may be enrolled in electronic engineering 
technology as a part-time student, and it is almost impossible to 
P>^^% "^^^^ people more qualified to testify on 

VliUb. But simply as an administrator or president I know this is a 
very expensive proposition to any 2-year college in America, par- 
ticularly those strong in occupational education. 

In fact, 50 percent of the enrollment in community colleges are 
enrolled in occupational associate degree programs. 

Mr. Biaggi. My last question is, given the national focus on the 
health problems of our people, there seems to be increased needs 
tor personnel. I know there is a terrible nurse shortage, licensed 
practical nurses and a host of other health-related occupations that 
could have a response through vocational education. 
, Pr- Garrison. We are initiating the associate degree program, 
but in the system we have about 35 to 40 occupationally allied 
health-specific programs ranging from dental hygienists, radiolo- 
gists, right on down the line. It is an area where technology is 
chan^ng just as much as in the manufacturing area. There is a 
a^te-~ ^'"""^ support there. It has been addressed in some other 

Mr. Biaggi. How about the licensed practical nursing? 

Dr. Garrison. We do not offer that. I might mention we have 50 
brand new area vocational centers in our State serving primarily 
the s«:ondary. Then with the 16 technical colleges, that is pretty 
good State response to that need. In practically all the area voca- 
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tional centers, the LPN program is viewed as a secondary program 
as opposed to a postsecondary program. 

Mr. BiAGGi. That is a threshold occupation, and Dr. Goodman, 
our experience in New York is that after they have been in it for a 
while, they go back and become registered nurses, and there are 
several instances where they have gone back to school and have 
become doctors. 

Mr. Palmer, will you respond to that question? 

Mr. Palmer. The problem in our area is that it is difficult to find 
personnel to teach in the health area. Because of the shortages 
that exist, the persons normally teaching are restricted to employ- 
ment in the hospitals and doctors' offices. What we find happening 
is a kid goes through some part of the vocational program then 
gets off into the vocational school program at the postsecondary 
level. He has to go someplace else. Usually in this case, 75 to 80 
miles away. 

Mr. BiAGGi. That is shameful, because I think it is an opportuni- 
ty without limit. It is a whole new field which compensates well. 

Mr. Palmer. They also go 35 to 40 miles to see a doctor. It is an 
acute problem, and one which is just recently being addressed. We 
have three centers in the area, but with no one to man them. A 
negligible student enrollment. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Craig. Mr. Chairman, recognizing the lateness of the hour, I 
will be brief, and I think my colleagues on the committee have 
expressed my concern in relation to Mr. Goodman's testimony 
about entry and upward mobility and all of those kinds of things 
that are involved in the beginning of the process. I think that is 
what vocational education in some respect has to deal with, and it 
is critically important to deal with that question. 

A brief question from the testimony of Mr. Moran. You made a 
conclusion that the proposed cuts would bring a loss of 150 people 
to Maine. 

Mr. Moran. Correct. 

Mr. Craig. I did some mental computation. I understand if your 
State is a typical State, about 9 to 10 percent of the money spent in 
your State for education are Federal dollars. We are not talking 
about a cut, but a negative movement in the growth pattern of 
Federal spending from 1981 to 1982, so that 9- to 10-percent reduc- 
tion represents 1.8 percent. Does that represent 150 staff people in 
your State? 

Mr. Moran. Approximately 110 in our postsecondary and second- 
ary institution staff only. 

Mr. Craig. How many staff do you have employed as vocational 
education in the State of Maine? 

Mr. Moran. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Craig. If I follow the logical conclusion, you have over 
660,000 people employed in staff positions. 
Mr. Moran. I wish I had that many. 
Mr. Craig. It seems awfully high. 

Mr. Moran. We are talking about many who are part-time em- 
ployees. 
Mr. Craig. Thank you. 
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Chairman Perkins. Let me thank the entire panel. We appreci- 
ate your coming here. We appreciate your time and your excellent 
remarks. I think the remarks you gentlemen gave today will be 
most helpful to the full committee and to the other Members in the 
U.S. Congress when we consider the effect of the recommendations 
made by the administration. We will conduct hearings for several 
weeks off and on with a view of exploring thoroughly what will be 
the effect of these cuts if they go through. Naturally at the same 
time we want to do everything possible in the extension of the law 
to strengthen vocational education in every way we possibly can. 
You have been most helpful, and I hope to see you all again before 
the committee. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Appendix material referred to follows:] 
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EXECUTIVK SUMMARY 

NATIONAL STUDY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SYSTEMS AND FACILITIES 



Study Object ives 



The objective! of the "National Study of Vocational Education 
Syatena and Firilitiei" vere to: 

• Describe the organisation and governance of State and 
local agenciei and delivery iyatemi for vocational 
educat ion. 

• Deicribe the baaic proviaiona by which the capital 
and operating coata of vocational education are 
funded . 

• Describe the status and condition of the nation's 
vocational education aystca in terns of its capacity, 
ita services, its sccessibility to students, snd the 
sdequscy, condition, snd level of utilisstion of its 
facility resources. 

The requirements which these objectives inposeil on the conduct of this study 
are discussed in the following topics. 

Organisstion snd Governsnce of Vocstionsl gducstion 

The effectiveness of Federal legislstion in schieving its objectives 
is affected by the charscteristics of the State snd locsl agencies responsible 
for the sdaiinistration of Pedersl funds snd Federally funded vocstionsl educa- 
tion progr8Ai». The inpsct which theae sgencies have on the effective expendi- 
ture of Federal funds cscnot, however, be assessed until the orgsnisstionsl 
snd opersting characteristics of these agencies are underatood. 

Therefore, this study wss designed to secure infonsation about the. 
principal organisational characteristics and opersting policies snd prsctices 
of the agencies and delivery ayateas through which vocstionsl education is 
provided . 

At the State level this study sought to: identify the agencies 
having responsibilities for vocstionsl education snd the locstion of theae 
sgencies in the Stste educstiona? aystem; snd exaaine the fomal and informal 
relationships which exist betwrt i a;e«ncies relative to the planning and co- 
ordination of vocational educ^ciou program development and the control and 
expenditure of Vocational Bducction Act funda. 
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At the local li*vel,thii study sought to provide information on: 
the organisation and gov(»rnance characteristics of local vocational education; 
and the operating characteristics of vocational education programs, especially 
shared-tian programs and tntcr-institutional arrangements which impact on the 
use Of vocational education facilities. 

Financing Vocational Education 

The effectiveness of Federal (and State) funds appropriated for voca- 
tiooal education is determined largely by State legislation and policy. An 
examination of historical data regarding vocational education expenditures 
suggested that significant changes have occurred in the legislation and/or 
policies relating to the use of both State and Federal funds for vocational 
education. Since existing State legislation and policy significantly affect 
the expenditure of Federal vocational education funds, any future evaluation 
of the impact or effectiveness of Federal funds must recognise, and be able 
to take account of, these factors. It thus became an abjective of this study 
to document the general provisions under vhich State funds and Federal Voca- 
tional Education Act Basic Grant Part B funds are expended for facilities 
construction, equipment acquisition, and basic instructional program support, 
(specifically excluded from this study activity was any attempt to provide 
detailed information about the provisions for funding the costs identified 
above; and no attempt was made to document practices, policies, and procedures 
for the expenditure of funds from other Parta of the Act.) 

Statua and Condition of the Vocational Education System 

Until this study was initiated, virtually no information existed 
about the status and condition of the Ration's vocational education system — 
its capacity, the extent of its services, its accessibility and the extent of 
its coverage, and the condition and adequacy of its facilitiea, etc. The 
identification of this void led to a requirement to develop a comprehensive 
documentation of the condition of the Nation** vocational education delivery 
system.^ This documentation was to include an analysis of factors ranging from 
facilities information (such as age, condition, capacity, etc.) to information 
about the populations served, both geographic typea (urban, suburban, rural, 
etc.) and students (secondary, postsecondary, and adult). It was also to 
include information about the extent to which available facility resources 
are used to their capacity, either by the public schools themselves or other 
agencies having responsibilities for manpower and human resource development. 



Hethodology 

Data used in addressing the issues described above were secured 
through two procedures: 

• Interviews with State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion and the executive officers of other State agencies 
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having reiponiibility for educational ayacema in which 
vocational education prograaa are provided; and 

• A nailed aurvey (with telephone foUowup) of all public 
aecondary and frea*atanding two year poataecondary inati- 
tutiona having facilitiea for five or nore different 
.^.vocational education prograna. 



State agency interviewa were conducted with State Directora of Voca- 
tional Education and the executive officera and ataffa of other State education 
age nciea having vocational education reaponaibilitiea. In theae interviewa 
infomation waa aought on: the organisation of the States* vocational educa- 
tion delivery systess; the governance of vocational education prograna at the 
State anv* local level; and the proviaiona under which the capital and operat- 
ing coata of vocational education prograna are funded. The reaults of theae 
interviewa, aa aupplenented by docuoentation aecured fron State agenciea, irare 
conpiled in a "profile" report of each State*a vocational education ayaten. 



The aurvey of inatitutiona providing vocational education waa con- 



ducted aa a nailed aurvey, aupplenented by a telephone foUowup of inatitu- 
tiona which failed to reapond to two nailinga. The institutional aurvey 
conponant of thia atudy aought infomation about inatitutiona (their aise, 
facility reaourcea, age, condition, type of region aerved, etc.), their oper- 
ating character iatica (houra and achedulea of operation, ahared tine prograna, 
etc.) and factora relating to the planning and evaluation of their prograna 
and facilitiea. Theae data were aecured fron approxinately 95 percent of the 
institutions included in the initial atudy imiverae. 



The following discussions suonarise the study findings which have 
aignificance for Federal policy fomulation 'and for future evaluationa of 
vocational education prograaa and policy. 

State Governance of Vocational Education 

State governance structures for vocational education nay be charac- 
terised by: 



• Ten (10) different categoriea of board atructurea 
having different conpoaitiona and differing levela 

of authority over the nultiple State agenciea reapon- 
aible for vocational education (Table 1); 

• Five (5) different claaaea of adniniatrat ive unita 
having varying degreea of authority for vocational 
education both within the agenciea of which they 
are a part and in other agenciea having vocational 
education responsibilities (Table 2); and 



Suanary of Findings 




77^ 0-81 



16 
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Ttble 1 
St«Le Board Types 



■'VP* Definition 



Type 


X 


The State Board, for Vocational Education is an independently con- 
stituted Board resoonsible for vocational •Hiir«i>j^« p«»:,y jj^^^ 
not having a direct authority over the State a^*nei*s r^aponai'ki. 
tor the iapleaentation of policy and the supervision of institu- 
tions providing vocational education. 


Type 


II* 


The State Board for Vocational Education is an independently con- 
stituted Board responsible for vocational p«*J,y 
having direct authority over a State av^nev having p««-Jk*i j^^. 
tor the uiplcnentation of policy and the supervision of institu- 
tions providing vocational education at the secondary and/or 
postsecohdary levels. 


Type 


III* 


The State Board for Vocational Education is an independently con- 
atituted Board having responsibility for vocational education 
policy and serving as the administrative agency responsible for 
both the implementation of policy and the superviaioo of insti- 
tutions providing vocational education at the secondary and/or . 
postsecondary levels. 


Type 




IV* 


The State Board for Vocational Education is constituted from the 
membership of another Board which has direct authority over one 
or more of the State agencies having responsibility for the 
implementation of policy and the sup«>rvision of institutions 
providing vocational education. 



State Boards of Types II, m, and IV may be further classified by subtypes 
depending on the agencies and/or institutions over which they have direct 
authority. The three primary subtypes of State Boards are; 



Subtypa (A) State Board is over State Agency having responsibility for 
institutions operating at the aecondary level but does not 
have direct authority over institutions at the postsecondary 
level . ' . 

Subtype (b> State Board is over State Agency having responsibility for 
institutions operating at the postsecondary level but does 
not have direct authority over institutions operating at the 
aecondary level. 

Subtype (c) State Board is ovsr State Agency having authority over all 

institutions which constitute the primary delivery system for 
vocational education at the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
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Tabu 2 

Stat« Agncy Raaponalblltty for Vocadonal Educadon 





il 


Onfinicion 




I 


Kitt A(c»cy hM •dainUCrfCivt rts^oMihiliCy only; Cht dirtcC 
«iip«rvi«ioB of iiMCiCiiCiofu providint vocscioMl tdwcfCioo is ch« 
racpoftfUiiity of niothir flftRcy within cht t«M dtpirCMnc or 
divUie* of thi Itit* •dwc4iCio««l mytm. 


Model 


11 


Seict Attncy hM diracc rtipouibilicy o¥tr iofticucioM provid- 
iitg vocfCioMl tducatioA ic OM <ttcoi)dfry or posctfcoodfry) 
ltv«l hue h«f M dirtcc MChoricy ovtr iMtTTutioa* opcricinf 
vocaciofifl oducitioa it th« other l««il. 


No4«l 


III 


Itit* Atency hii boon dologatod ■dBlnioCrativo foaponaibilicy 
ovor inatitutioao providjlng vococioaal tducaeioo ac ont lavol 
(aacondary or poataacoodaryi* 


Ho4«l 


IV 


Btata Ataney haa diract raaponaihiUty ovar isacicuciona provid- 
ing vocational aducation at hoch cba aaeendary and poacaacondvry 
lava la. 


IMtl 


V 


Itata Aganey haa diract raaponaihilicy ovar inscicuciona provid- 
ing vocational adwcatim at on* laval (aacondary or poataaeond- 
ar/) and diract authority for prograa approval and avaluation of 
inatitutiooi oparating at tha othar laval. 



Table 3 

State Agency Authority Over Local (Vocational) Institutions 



Claaa DafinitiMi 



Ctaaa 


I 


Isatitutiona of faring vocational aducatioa ara adainiatartd 
diractly hy tha ftata adocation ^ancy and ara fully gtata 
fimdad. 


Claaa 


11 


laacitutioM offaring vecatiooal aducatioa ara adainiatarH hy a 
local agascy undar tha diract authority of tha gtaca aducAi:ion 
agancy and ara fully gtata fundad. ' ' 


Claaa 


III 


laatitutiotto offaring vocational aducation ara adaioiatarad by a 
local authority raporting to tha gtata Ataacy and ara fundad with 
ttata and local runda. 


Claaa 


If 


laatitutiooa adainiatartd uodar policiaa aatahliahad by a Itata 
Agancy othar than tha vocatieaal aducatioa agancy» a.g., uaivar- 
aity ayataa. 


Claaa 


f 


laacitutiooa adainiatarad ''iadaptndantly^ hy a local aducation 
agancy undar policiaa aatahliahad by tha Stata aducatioa agancy 
indicated. 
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Five (5) different levels of aulhorily over inslitu- 
cions which provide vocational education (Table 3). 



In addition, there exists a multitude of special provisions and 
practices ranging fron informal agreements to coordinating agencies, estab- 
lished by State legislation. 

All of these variables have a potentially significant impact on 
the extent to vhich the "sole State agency'.' fo ' vocational education can 
effectively Implement Federal program initiatives and/or be accountable for 
compliance vith all relevant Rules and Regulations and for the efficient use 
of vocational education resources. Therefore, any comparative studies of 
State vocational education systems and programs must take account of the 
differences represented by these variables. 

Local Vocational Education Programs 

Vocational education institutions and delivery systems may be classi 
fied in terras of no less thani 



• Six (6) types of institutions (Tabic 4); 

• Four (4) different classes of single and multi-nlistrict 
services (Table 5); and 

• Thirteen (13) different types of program administration 
structures (Table 6). 



In addition to these characceriatics of the institutions and 
delivery sys terns » vocational education programs and institutions serving 
students on a "regional" basis may be characterised by as many as; 



« Six (6) different characteristics of fiscal agent 
reflecting different levels of autonomy (Table 9). 

The diverse local vocational education agency characteristics are 



found in many combinations which reflect different legislative provisions 
and different (expressed or implied) objectives for the vocational education 
system or program. They may also be assumed to reflect differences in the 



Eight (8) eJucstional agency types (Table 7); 



administered by governing authorities reflecting 



Five (5) different classes of board composition (and 
an equal variety of relationships among participating 
educational agencies and constituencies) (Table 8); 



and having one of 
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Table 4 

Definitions of Inatitutlonal Types** 



XniCitutioMl Type 



Coaprihanvivo 
High School 



A co^»rohon«ivo high school it • gonarol high 
•chool offering progrm in both vocotlonol tod 
gonsral oetiSwis lubjoeti, bZTui «(iieh tho aajor- 
icr of cbo ftudonto ore not onrollod in prograu 
of vocccional •dueation.'''^ 



VocaCional 
High School 



Arat Vocational 
CanCar 



it7 Collaga 



A vocacional high lehool ia a apacialiaad aacondary 
achool chac c^ffara a full-ti»a prograa of atudy 
in boch acc^tsic and vocaC tonal aubjacca and in 
tihich all or a aajoricy of cha acudanca ara 
anrolled in vocational educacion prograu. 

to araa vocational cantar ia a aharad-ciaa facility 
thac providaa iaatruction In vocational aducacion 
ool^jr to atudanca froa throughout a achool ayataa 
or ragion. Studaota attanding an araa vocational 
centar racaiva tha acedaaic portion of thair adu- 



A c( 



collaga ia a two-yaar jfoaCaacondary 

^•iraa grant in| inaticution offtring a conprahan- 
• wa prograQ of ioacruccion in both ganaral and 
vocatioflcl-eachnical aducacion and offaring « 
tranafar pragrM to highar adueation inacitutiooa. 



Tichnlcal ZnatiCuta 



Araa Vocational 
School 



A tachnical inatitution ia a tiro-yaar poaCaacoadarv 

r".T"?'^"i inatitution offaring inatniction 
primarily in vocational and tachnical aduc^ition 
and i«hoaa educational prograM «ra prlawrily di- 
ractad toward Imdiata job plactoant — although 
proviaiona aay axiat for tlic tranafar of cradit to 
loatitutioaa of highar education. 



An araa vocational achool ia • poataacondary noo- 

'""^^"I institution (or an ioatitutloa 

offaring a dagraa tnat ia not racogniaad aa a 
collagiata dagraa by tha appropriate ragional 
accraditins co«i«aion) offering iaatruction in 
vocational end technical education only, and uhoee 
aducatiooal prognw ore tafaiful in nature. Such 
InatitutiOM gena^elly have no provieion for tba 
davalopMnt of tranafar prograaa to eithar two- 
year institutiona or to four-year inatitutiona of 
highar educatloo. 



I?^!lt??Jrf^ V '5;.*!"!"' d«flnitiona providad above, tba univaree 

tutione having abop. laboratory or claearoca facllitiee for five or 
different prograaa in vocational education. 



2«iila Mny four-year collogee and uaivareitUe «leo offer two-year aroera 
in vocetional-technicel education, tbaae inatitutionl^Ja «cTSad'f?j; 
•tudy unUae they operated e de.ickited area vocational edueetion ecbooT. 
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Table 5 




types of Regional Service Arrangements 


Regional 




Service 


Definition 


Systes 




REGULAR* 


An institution serving a single regulsr school district 


School 


is (for purposes of this study) a secondary school serv- 


District 


ing students from within a regular secondary or secondsry 




snd postsecondsry school district only. 


Regional 


A regional school district administers an educational 


School 


program whose client school systems are defined either by 


DISTRICT* 


their inclusion in the bcjndaries of sn independent dis- 




trict or by their membership in a jointly organised and 




puppoirted educational system. 



A regional vocational education prograni is offerad in a 
vocational education system serving steidants from more 
than one designated school district or vithin desfgnsted 
boundsries, but not existing as sn independent education- 
al authority. (This designation is generally applicable 
to 'liost" school programs, some joint vocational school 
and shared resource vocational education programs, and 
State institutions serving fixed regions.) 



An institution serving a regional vocational education 
service area is an institution having primary responsi- 
bility for vocstional education within a region. whose 
boundaries are defined. fbt administrative and planning 
purposes but which do not uniquely snd wholly define the 
population to be served. (This designation generally 
applies only to State institutions.) 

Cspitalized words are used as classifiers in Table 11*4, Vblume I. 



Regional 
Vocational 
Education 
PROGRAM* 



Vocational 
Education 
SERVICE AREA* 
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Table 6 

DafiniCioni of Vocational EducaCion Delivery 
SyiCeM and Prograai OrganisaCion lypei^ 



Tyf9 af Oaliv^ry tyttm 
or rr*gr« OrgMiticioM 



K10UU12 Ichoal 
Diacriec 



Miff A 



A UCUUt iclieal 4iicricc Ii om ia wkicS ■ lecai HweiciM H*^) 
rvipMiibilicy for clii MlsiniicriciM of hoik ggnoril tmi vecicionai •4iki- 
tioN rrogrM im iMCicvciwM 6Ch«r chaa ckoii ■■ctblitht^ tfcUl put- 
pdM •Mkliag UgUUcloa. 

■^Iir ilMOCiry Mmi ■•eentfiry lehool 4iicriec 



Iii4€p«ii4«»c peiciico»4iry ccchaicil inicituc* or coi 
4iicricc 



aicy coU«Bi ocIkmI 



incUL> lehool 
Diacrict 



lubcyyo C 

J01R2 VbcacioMl 
IdocacioA rrogr« 

Mcy^ A 

Mtyf ■ 



ItocicioiMl IdMicioa 
rrogr« 



ROtT ICII00L2 
VocKiooal lihicicioo 
rrotr«u 



ITAn' Vtosaciooil 
UMcacioa rro|r«i 



liACypo A 



A tnCUL iclieol 4iicricc ii m indir«ndiac ichool tfiicricc chic oiiici 
■r«rc fre« rigvlir icImoI 4iicricci Mrviai chi imt r«|io« mai chic Mi 
M iUtfnitnt otfalaiicricivo oucboricy ind loMriUy io4«^M««c coxiof 
aatf keii4i«a mclMricy. 

An i»<«roB4«oc MtoMiry vocociemol lehool 4itcrict provUiif vococioMl 
■4ucicie« Mrvicii only 

An Im4af9i9mt icbool Mcen^iry school rfitcricc yrovi4ia| voc^ciooiL 
HMicioa ■■ Mil ■■ ochor ihirH iirvicii 

An iN4«p«>^c reaci«ceii44ry veeiciooil iMuciciea 4itcricc 

A Join vecicioMl •4«cicie« yrogrM ii ■ vocicioMl «^ucicie« 9to§tm 
cff«r«4 in ■ ■■pirici iaicicucioa chic ii lufforcH Joiady ky cm or aor* 
9f ch« ichoal lytCMi iirva4 by ch« inicitucioo. 

A vocicioMl Hucicieo iiicicucioa Joiady ONricod by HrciciMCiM ichool 
diicricci 

M>c«cie«il •rfucidoa iMCictcloa oftmf4 by la ladtp«a4«ac/f«Mii-ia<«Matf«nc 
•uchority m4 lorviae ipeaMrtnt arabor ichool rfticricci 



m — W W mmmuwi vocicloacl o^acicioB yrogrM li I vocicioail o^ueacioa 
prorttm lorviag ica^ci frea ailtirli ichool 4iicricci chrotigh My of i 
viriicy of iciriiic aachaat* progriM inclurfitg coacricci, joiic igraoMflCi, 
ICC. itociciaaal tducicioo fttgttm iavolvint ch« ibiriaf of rioourcii in 
liairally steUiicirod ia4ir«B4«acly by ch« rirciciNCtiv o^iciooil 
lyiCMi. 

A won KWOL voeicieeiL irfacicioa yrogrM ii i vocicioaol t^vcicioo yre- 

oteiaiiciri^ by i rogulir icbool 4iicricc but iirviiit ictriinci chrotii- 
oyc I r«iiea. 



A tTATt vocicieaal oAtciciea pvoirM ii i vecicieacL idueiciea fttgtm 
•teifliicirid diricdy by i icici ofoney or by i locil luchoricy wadir 
prevliloai iicibLiihod by i Icici «|«acy. 

icica vecicteaal hit** ichooli (fuU-clai) 

icici peiciicoodiry irii vecideoal ichools 

tcici cichaicil iMdcacii 

ICiCi coHuaiCy colUgi lyitOM 



cibli dofiaii cUiMi of 4«U««ry lyicw oaly ami ihetiU aec bo coafuiMi «ich cy^i of 

orfainiicriciw icruccurii «(tich or* 4«fino4 U Tiblii 11-7 ind It-I tmi riBorcod by Icici ii 
Tibto tt-*. Ill cabUi in VbluM I. ' 
'Coyicilitid Morrfi in uiH H aliiiifiori ia T^li U-U, Volvm I. 
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Table 7 
Educational Agency Type 



Claiiif icacion 



OescripCion 



SCaCe School Syiten 



State 



State-LB 



Independent School 
Oitkrict 



ind-Reg 
Ind-r- 




EXTERNAL Adminis- 
trative Ajiency 



State adainiitered initit* "ions having no direct parti- 
cipation of the "local" electorate in the selection of 
the adninistrative body. 

S'^hool system adninistered by the State 
agency with no local governing board* 

State institution administered by a local 
governing board. 

A legally constituted school district having locally 
selected administrative body empowered with the author- 
ity to enter into contracts and to raise t'axes and issue 
bondii to raise capital and/or operating revenues.* 

Regular school district (secondary). 

Special school district (secondary) for 
shared services including) but not limited 
to vocational education. 

Special school district (secondary) exclusively 
responsible for vocational education. 

Independent community college district or 
other postsecondary education district. 

An educational system serving multiple school districts 
and administered by an authority composed of representa- 
tives of participating .school districts but not having 
independent legal status for taxation and bonding. 

An "independent" educational authority created jy 
multiple school districts but operated as a quasi- 
independent authority under the direction of an agency 
representing the participating school districts. 



This definition also applies to school districts whose revenues must be 
raised by other authorities of local government — such as county commis- 
sioners, etc. — so long as such revenues are raised for the purpose of 
supporting the educational program(8) in the ir.atitution identified. 
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Tabltt 8 

CoBpoiltlon of Governing Authority 



Iff* 



l»4«f Maiaiitritiv* tutherity (iMrd of UueatioB or loard of Truittti, 
•tc.) coa^it4 of lay citiMoa fro« tb* diitrict Mnrid by ih« 
iMtitution or WueatiOMl pregrM. 

flap-l Maiaittrativ* MtborKy coafoitd of OM or won rtprtiantitivai of 
tb« loard of IdueatUia of tha Mi'^'ciM^inf ichool diatrict. 

l«p->a Ateiniatrativ* authority coafotod of rapraaantativaa appointad by 
tba loarda of Idueation of tha M''''cifaCiiif achool diatricta. 

I«p-I Mviniatrativa authority coapoatd of tha auparintaodanta of tha 
participating achool diatricta. 

Itata Mainiatrativa authority appeiatad by tha Itata. 



Table 9 
Flacal Agent Type 



Claaaification 



Daacription 



Dap 



Piacally Dapandant 
Inatitutioa 



ladapandant riacal 
Agaat 



Miaad ninding Statua 



Itata riacal Agant 



lha aducatioa agancy doaa aot racaiva SCata 
aad Padaral funda by diract approprUtioa 
to tht ioatitutioa but ia aupportad by par- 
ticipatiag local tducation agtnciaa with 
funda appropriatad to thaa frtw Itata and 
IMaral aourcaa (and local ravaouaa). 

lha aducatioa agancy rtcaivaa diract appro- 
priatioaa of Itata and Fadaral funda. 

lha adaeational' inatitutioa it oparatad 
aa a abolly iadapaadant fiscal agant. 

Uocal raranuaa tra aacurad through 
diract taaatiaa and/or aaiaaaatnta. 

UBcal ' ravaauaa art aacurad through 
"tuition** paid by participating local 
aducation agtnciaa* 

Oaa of tha participating achool dia- 
tricta ia dtilgnatad fiacal agant for 

tha. inatitution. 

laatitutiona which racaiva both diract 
allocation of Itata and Fadaral funda and 
aupport froa participating local agaaciaa 
ahich alae racaiva auppltaaatary Itata and 
Padaral allocatlona. 

Tha Itata aducation ia tha fiacal agaat 
for tha ayataa. 
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extent to which Stste agencies ctn htve tn inpsct — either by policy sctiont 
or fiscal provisions on the perforiunce of the vocal ionsl education insti- 
tutions snd delivery systens thenselves. As s consequence, they suggest 
system parameters »<hich must be considered in any future study of vocational 
education systens and progratus. 

Vocstionsl Education Program financing 

Vocational education programs may be financed from as many as four 
primary sources: local revenues, Stste general educstion revenues, State 
vocstionsl educstion revenues; snd Federal Vocstionsl Education Act funds. 
Of these revenue sources, the funds under the direct control of the state 
agency generally do not represent the major aource of vocational education 
support; and even when they do, the Stste agency generally hss little dis- 
cretion in the manner in which they are expended. 

Funds for the support of vocational education are generally dis- 
tributed through one of: 

• Eight (8) cost sllocstion units (Table 10); 
which may be applied to one or more of: 

• Eight (8) cost computation procedures (Table 11). 

Different funds distribution provisions generally apply to the allo- 
cation of funds from each source — state general education funds, state voca- 
tional educstion funds (where applicable), and Vocational Education Act funds. 
Further, funds from the same source may be distributed under different provi- 
sions to different institutions or for different purposes in the tame insti- 
tution. These differences may impsct on program effectiveness and need to be 
considered in studies of program snd policy effectiveness. 

Vocstionsl education program financing provisions identified in this 
study were generally not found to have been derived from the specific require- 
ments of vocational education program support provisions. Rather, they gener- 
ally represent adaptations of general educstion support provisions in esch 
Stste. Limit St ions on vocational education support programs imposed by such 
general educstion support programs may limit the impact of Federal funds; or, 
stated from an alternative position, the limitstions imposed on the use of 
Federal funUs may limit their effective use as a supplement to State funds. 

Vocational Educstion Facility Resource Distribution snd Utilisstion 

The location of institutions hsving facilities for five or more dif- 
ferent vocational educstion programs does not reflect the distribution of the 
populstion. This dispsrity is reflected in the data presented in Table I and 
II on the following page. From data presented in these tables it may be shown 
that the institution/population and station/population ratios sre signif icsntly 
higher for medium cities, small towns and rural communities than for the central 
cities and schools of large urban areas. This suggests that either the needs 
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UhU 10 

Dlitrlbutlon of Inatitutiou and Initructlonal 
SUtiooa in SacoikUry Schoola va. Population 
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Table 11 

Distribution of Xnatitutiona and Inat motional 
Stationa in Postaecondary Schoola vs. Population 
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TAbl« 12 

Progrra Support Allocatioo Funding Unit 



fm 



O*icrlpiion 



laniTVTlOIUL (er Vbci- 
lioMl Uacacion pro- 
trM) Iu4|«t rMi4iat 



PIOCMN (or Coil 



rtOJECT PundiQg 



tniTUMXirT hindinf 



SAURY tchoduU 
BMCIAL-Ochor 



laiticuKioMl Mtmi fmidiMt riCori Co fretrw tupporc policioi wndrr 
lAich Kba iBiKicuKiMal (or irocicioMl Hiicicioti profrM) budgal m a 
MhoU Mnrvi cbi kaiii for (ha csapuKacioa of pregrM lupporc 
illecacioai. 

ProgrM (or coic coacar) rimding roCtro Co prefrau imdar wbich fiatf 
Md/or ftdtral Cimda ara allocacad Co inaciiucioaa ea cka baaia of 
atparaca coac cancara or prograa c««poMflCa (twch aa ioacruccioo, 
•dainiacracioa, |uitf«oca, acc). Prograa (or coac capcar) fuodiiv 
ra iaburacMHCa ara laMrally dacaraiood uaint Cixad or yariabU par- 
cantata fuodiaf profrau. alcbougb acvaral fcacaa alao b«v« "addad 
coac" Cuadint prograM lAicb apply cn ioacruccional prograa fundint. 
(for coaca ocbar iban iaacmccioaal coaca apacial proviiiona gtoar- 
ally daCina a Mxiaua allocatioa aMuoc.) 

Vait Cuading raCara Co prograa Cwiding policiaa uadar which Siaia 
aad/or radaral funda ara diatribucad baaad on uaica of adwcational 
■arvicaa ■aaaur*^ ia carao of aoMChlng othar than coac. Such aup- 
pori prograM ara ganarally aaiociacad wich flac graac prograaa which 
ancilla initicucioaa to a fiaad rai^raaaaac par full-ciM aquiva* 
laac acudanc (m). par caachiof uaic, or par coacacc hour. In aoM 
iaacancaa, bowtvar, tmU CuadM My ba aaployod ia coobinacioa wich 
Cixad or wariabla parcaataga (CorBula) fuadiag. 

Projacc Cuading raCara Co prograa funding policiaa uadar which Scaca 
aad/or Fadaral fwida ara allocacad aa graaca for apacial purpoiai. 
(Vhila projacc fuading ia uaad for aoaa purpoaaa in ali Scacaa, cha 
uaa of cha cam ia cha coacaxc of chia diacuaaioa rafara Co an axclu- 
aiva funding procadura which ii uaad ia liau of , rachar ihaa in addi- 
iton lo, ochar gatwral prograa aupporc provlaioaa idancifiad abova.) 

fundi ara allecatad 

0f accouncing. 



rac funding rafara Co prograa funding policiaa uadar which 
I allecatad by foraula wichout rafaranca Co apacific uniia 
icing. 



Supplaavncal fuading rafara Co a previa ion undar which iha awiunl 
fundad.rro* thw lourca aecad ia dacaraioad aa ailhar a) lha diffar- 
anca balwara chu aaouac fuadad froa olhar aourcaa aad tha cecal 
aatounc Co bo paid froa all daaignacad aourcaa, or b) funda uaad 
for aarvic«a net cov«rad by tha baaic prograa aupporc funding 
proc«di*raa . 

lha aaeunt funded froa cha «ourca Uanlifiad is baitd on a fixed 
■alary or parcaataga talary raiaburataant achadula. 

Previaien nec elaawhara identified » aae individual Scaca raporca. 
ia Valuae U for apacial previaieaa. (lha deaisaacion "SPICUL" ia 
uaad idtere funding previaieaa are ceaplax and cannot be deacribcd 
in lama of cha above claaaaa or where apacific inforaacion wai nec 
obcained froa reapoadencat) 
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TAbU 13 

Program Cost Conpucaclon Proceduirsn 



Oricripcion 



riXtD Ptrcancaga Funding 



VAtUBLC Nreancat* rundiag 



NlXtD (rUad/VariabU) 
Fund ing 



FUad ALLOCATION Funding 



ADDtO COST-Funding 



ncOTlATCD Funding 



DlFFtUHTIAL Fund ing 



Oiffarantial lATK Funding 



Fiaad parcantaga Cunning rafa/a to'>rovi»iofti uodar which a fisad 
parcanc«so of th» coav baca (aaa Table v-I) ia raiaburatd with Stata 
and/or Fadaral fuatfa. 

VariabU pcrcancags funding rafara co proviaiona undar which cha par- 
caacaga of che coac baaa (aaa TahU Co ba raiaburaad wich Scaca 
and/or fadaral fuoia ia dacerain«d by foratjla or through ao«* ochar 
proviaion* which raaulta in diffarancifll raiaburaaMnc ichaM, 

Hiaad funding prograa* refara lo aichar proviaiona undar which (a) 
funding free cha aourca indicatad haa boch a fisad »ni a variabla 
coaponanc or (h) ih« co£«l. parcancaga of cha coac baaa (aaa Tabla 
V-1) CO ha taisburaa^fF^ nfttt and Fadaral funda ia fUad by 
policy buc whare cbc «lloc4Cion froa ona or cha ochar aourcaa 
(ganarally cha Fadaral aeurca) ia dacarainad by forwila (variabla 
parcancaga funding.) 

Fixad allocccion fuoding rafera co proviaiona under which Icaca 
and/or Fadaral fundii ara dlacribucftd for prograa aupporc baiad on a 
fiaad Mounc par paywnt -uaic" (i.a., m, acc.) — cha Mouac of 
which ia dacwmiaad by policy iodapandaac of any proviaiona of fiaad 
or variabla parcaociiga fuadiAg. (Xncludaa foundacion funding.) 

Mdad coot fuoding rrfara tv proviaiona undar which Icaca and/or 
Fadvral fundo arc jllocaced co inacicuciona undar proviaiona 
iftcmdad co dafray cha addad cotta of individual vocacional 
tducacion progr«M. Thaaa prograu aay b« baaad on abaoluca eoac 
diffrraneat (in which dlffarancial racaa ara daflnad in car«a aa 
apacific awfunca Co bo raiaburaad for diffaraac prograaa) or rala- 
£2v« coac diffarantiala tin which diCfarancial racaa ara daliUSTTn 
Carma of aulciplaa of a baaa prograa aupporc raca.) 

tlago:iae«d funding rafara to proviaiona undar which Scaca and/or 
FadaraA aupporc for an inacitution*a vocacional aducacioo prograai ia 
daCanaioAd tm aoM baaia ochar chan choaa dafioad abova. Canarally. 
auch proviaioM apply only to procacc funding progrm and co cha 
funding or itatu iaa«ciCucioaa and ochar (ganarally postaacondary) 
inaciciitiooa lAoaa b^idgaca ara dacarained by lagialaciva acc ion. 

pMi ihara of tha procraa coac paid fro* a difCarancial funding ^ouvca 
s» dacarninad aa cha diffcranca bacwaan cha cozal Mine co ba Cundad 
Urn cwo or «ora aocreaa and cha mounr, allocacad trm ochar aourcaa. 

Prograsa finding baaad on dif faraatial Mlciplaa of a baaa unic avkunt 
or m difforaitcial awounc baaad on cocal prograa coat (aa oppoaad 
aZitad c«at). — — rr- 
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of citiei and tuburbt of major urban ireas are not being met; the needs of 
medium cxtiei, small towni end rural treat are overmet ; or both. 

Data compiled on facility utilization have proven to be inconclutive . 
Data tecured in thit study have been analyzed in a variety of ways, bated on 

m"J" 'rulet" reltting to program operating patterns. However, none 
of the rules tested on the avsilable data could be broadly verified by other 
dsta sources. The only conclusion which can be drawn from these findings i. 
that there is great diversity in the operating characteristics of different 
inatitutiona in different Statea. Further analyaia of the available inatitu- 
tional data, using additional information (not currently available) regarding 
inatitutional operating practicea, will be required in order to fully aaaeaa 
the utilization of vocational education facilities. 

Concluaiona and Recoomendations 

The data and information compiled in the conduct of thia atudy aus- 
geac theae general concluaiona: 

• Differencea which exiat in the organization, governance 
and financing of vocational education ayatema of the 56 
Statea and Territoriea are likely to have a aignificant 
impact on the manner in which Federal policies are 
implemented in the different Statea and Territoriea and 
the effect of thoae policiea on achieving the objectivea 
eatabliahed by the Federal government. 

• Provisions of Federal legialation relating to the 
manner in which funds are to be diatributed (e.g., 
formula diatribution requirements) do not inherently 
aaaure the moal: efficient uae of auch reaourcea. 

From theae observationa, it follows that the effect iveneaa of 
Federal provisions for the support of vocational education could be sub*- 
atantially improved through an examination of the relationahips which exist 
between Federal requirementa and existing State policiea, practicea, and 
atatutea. 

inaufficient to provide a basia for determining 
the specific impact which the above observationa have on the policy making 
and evaluation requirements of Federal agenciea. However, an examination of 
these tentative concluaiona «nd summary obaervationa auggeata aeveral iaauea 
which warrant further atudy. These auggeationa are enumerated below. 

State Agency Policy and Covernance Studies 

Studiea of the proceas by which policies and priorities are eatab- 
liahed at the State level, and the aignificancc of these practices on the 
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i«pl6Mnt«tion of the proviiioni of Federal legiaUtion ahould include exan- 
inaciona of: 

• The proceaa of agency interaction, both forMl and 
inforul, and the "iapact" of luch interaction! on 
policy deciaion-making and the implesentation of 
policy. 

• The degree to which State policy ia, in fact, a func- 
tion of the State requireaenta or ia a reflection of 
liaitationa aet by atatute and other political factora 
external to the State agency. 

• The role and impact of legialatively mandated planning 
connitteea and review groupa which participate in the 
development of the State Plan for Vocational Education. 

• The impact o£ State policy, planning, and adminiatrative 
practicea on the operation of inatitutiona. 

Theae iaaues clearly hove major aignificance for vocational educa- 
tion and, becauae of the extreme differencea in State governance atructurea 
for vocational education indicated in previoua diacuaaions, can be meaning- 
^lly addreased only in the context of a atudy which ia national in acope and 
which will include an aaa«aament of each of the characteriatica of agency 
Interaction identified in the preceding discuaaiona. Such a atudy ahould 
' alao include an effort to expand upon the proviaiona identified in the pre- 
vent study through a atudy of agency interaction and policy fomulaLing 
activitiea auiilar to thoae indicated in the atudiea auggeated above. 

Local Agency Governance Structurea and Piacal Agenciea 

The reaulta of thia atudy auggeat that there ia a aubbtantial number 
of characteriatica about the governance and fiacal agent status of local voca- 
tional education agenciea and inatitutiona which mir^ have an impact on the 
implementation of State and Federal policiea and programs, iheae characteria- 
tica clearly do have aignificant implicationa for any studiea of vocational 
education coata and any itudiea of the flow of vocational education funda. 
Therefore, there exiata a need for atudioa to identify: 

• The impact of alternative local . vocational education 
agency and inatitution governance atructurea on the 
operating characteriatica of inatitutiona (e.g., uti- 
lisation, operating hours, atudenta aerved, etc.) and 
on the reaponaiveneaa of agenciea and inatitutiona to 
State and Federal program, and policy initiwtivea. 

• The fiacal agency and fiacal aupport structure for all 
inatitutiona providing vocational education. 
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Ihe first of these suggested studies, vtiich should be undertaken in 
conbination with the suggested studies of State sgency policy formuUtion snd 
governsnce, is essentisl to sny atCenpt to assess the factors affecting State 
compliance with relevant Federal legislation. Such a study is necessary to 
sny effort seeking to identify the factors affecting compliance and the pointa 
St which "corrective set ion" may be most meaningfully spplied. 

The second of these studies is essentisl because: it provides the 
critical supplementary dsta which is required to understand data from other 
studies relating to the distribution of vocstional education funds; it is a 
critical link between the institutions reporting receipt and expenditure of 
State snd Federal funds and the institution in which services are provided; 
and it represents critical data to be used in any sample study of vocational 
education costs. 

Financing Vocational Education 

Since the effective implementation of policy is ultimately deter- 
mined by provisions of financing which are aimed at promoting the implementa- 
tion of policy, it is important to understand the effectiveness of alternative 
funding policies and procedures. It is importsnt to recognize, however, that 
State ststutes and policies have a significant impact on the kinds of funding 
policies and provisions which can be implemented and on the effect of applying 
new policies to one funding source (especisUy Federal) in a context in which 
others remsin unchanged. 

Therefore, it is necessary to conduct studies of: the impact and 
effectiveness of alternative vocational education funding progrsms on the 
operating characteristics and practices of local vocational education agen- 
cies and institutions. Because of the diversity of vocational education 
funding policies in different States and the potential significance of such 
s study for the formulation of both Stste and Federal funding, such a study 
should involve a study of prsctices, and their impact, in all States and 
Territories. 

Facility Distribution and Utilieatio n 

It is suggested that further examination of these data be undertsken 
in an effort to further identify factors which affect the utilization of avail- 
sble facilities and the extent to which additional facilities may be required 
to meet the demands for vocational educstion. 
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APPENDIX #2 



**Pr— Ttmiiiini«*! Spycial Por-Indiatry Sfte^Subsidittd 
Job Training Protraai in TWo St> tts 



A RtpoTt Prtpartd for th« National Institute of 
Education's Rural Vocational Education Study. 

• MIE.P-79-0111 



Robart Coodaan 



'H'in paper was written for the National 
Institute of Education In conjunction with 
the Vocational Education Study. The opinions 
exprossod dd not necessarily reflect the poll^ 
or pooltlon of the Notional Institute of 
Education or the Vocational Educntlon Study* 
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RKMt .tt«pts to Hnk .due.tfo« .nd .eon«.e growth »r. clo,.ly h.». 

IMCOM «. 1i^rt.nt .nd sMtlMi cbntrov.nl.1 i„u. pontlel.n,. 

buslHM, p«,pl.. «luc.tbr,. .nd other public offlcf.U. Bro.dl, ,uted. 

mny sutes .nd lcc.l eo«unUlM .r. .ttwptlns to coordin.t. .nd f.n. tun. 

th..«lue.t.on Of th..r p«pl. with priv.t. Industry, investment str.tegl.s 

.nd the ,uf. .splr.t1on, fbr «Mno.1e dmlopwnt. Nowhere perheps 1, 

there greeter doienes, of these tie, ., in the ,t.te subsidised specl.l 

«hort-ter» for-lndustry Job <r.1n1ng prognms. 

The progr«, h.ve different n«.s In different sutes; In South Crolln. 
-her. the progr«s b.g,n In 1961 th^ .re died -Specl.l Schools." In Hlnne- 
.ou. «K«. pobs." .nd in Texts. "ProflTreln." By 1975. .1«,st every *t.te 
h.d so« for. Of subsidized for-lndustr, tr.lning progr^ns. Though they v.ry 
in deuil. «ny sh.re . co«on th.-; ,„ industry willing to reloct. Itself 
to . n«. sute. or .n Industnr which expends In . pl.c, it .Ire.dy op.r.tes. 
is provided with Job tr.lning for Its workers .t llttle or. .s Is becoming 
the none, no cost. 

The progran, .re usu.lly short-tenn. r.nging f rom . week to , few 
•onth. - .Ithough in sow cses th^ run .s long .s . yeer. The sUt. 
•Ither provides Instructors or pey, for the t1.i. of the co«p.n1es- own 
instructors. Cl.sses teke p1.ce .t . Ioc.1 school. . building rented by 
the suu. or the flr-^s f.ctory. Equipment .nd «ter1.1 Is elth^ provided 
Ky the sute directly or soi^tlim lent by the Industry. Tr.lne.s .re either 
not p.1d .t .11. or so.»t1«, p.id thr*„gh CETA gr.nU .nd other f«le™i .nd , 
.UU Job tr.1n1ng «nle.. Th. pro,r«s g.ner.lly involve extensive p.rt1c1-' 
p.t1on Of . suu's economic development .gencles end voc.tlon.1 eduction 
depertmnU. 
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The closer ties now being forged between state education departments, 
especially vocational education departments* state economic development depart- 
ments, and business people, through special state-subsidized for-industry 
training programs have been lauded by public officials and leaders in business 
as an important step forward in the creation of local Jobs and in the education 
of the local citizenry. They have been variously described as inducements 
for the creation of new business and the expansion of existing ones, as we11 
as an essential tool for developing local coomunity's economic base. They 
have also been criticized as one in a battery of techniques that are used by 
states to hire Jobs away from one another. 

This study examines the use of special for-industry training programs 
in two states: South Carolina and Hinfiesota. They have been chosen among 
other reasons for their geographic disparities as we11 as the different 
historic origins of their programs. Both states also have large rural popu- 
lations. South Carolina's program began almost 20 years ago as the first in 
the nation. Minnesota's program, less than five years old, is like many 
other similar state programs, modelled on South Carolina's effort, and in 
a sense, represents an attempt to use the South Carolina* experience to 
Improve economic development prospects in Minnesota. 

The stated purpose of for-industry training programs is to create Jobs, 
and thus provide state residents with better Job opportunities. Educational 
and economic development advertising promotional material by state agencies 
explains that these programs reduce or eliminate a company's need to train 
its employees, provide future employees with high quality training and 
therefore represent both a benefit to the employer and employee. 

^ The study examines the goals of the programs, and their accomplishments. 
Through existing data and interviews with state and federal officials as well 
as others Involved In education. Job and economic development in these states, 
a composite picture Is drawn. The resulting conclusions indicate nuich broader 
education, econowic and social Implications thanjhese relatively small pro- 
grams night Initially appear to Imply*. In come cases they raise Immediate 
policy aod legal questions about the specific strategies being used.j 
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2. South Carolina's "Special Schodls" 

South Carolina's "Special Schools" program claims to be the country's 
oldest program In state subsidized direct training for Industry. Started 
In 1961, the progratt was part uf an effort by state officials to attract 
Industry; • Since that time, 64,000 trainees for 535 Industrial firms have 
pissed through the program. 

Almost half of all training has been for Jobs In textile ond textile- 
related Industries. Another one-third has been In meta^worklng, with the 
remainder In electrical, cherdlcal, and miscellaneous Industries. 

South 'Carolina Technical Education officials believe the "Special 
Schools" program has played a major role In attracting Industries from other 
states. They are also proud of the fact that the program Is being Imitated 
by other states. 

During the Trte fifties, according to Impact , the official publication 
of the Tech Board, Industries began moving to South Carolina to take advantage 
of the "mild climate, ample land and water, and a work force wanting and 
needing jobs." The problem says the publication, ''Industries soon realized 
that few of their potential employees had the background and training needed 
and that they were faced with providing the training themselves." "If the 
state did not train people for these Industries," said a state legislative 
study cornnlttee at the time, "they would go to other states." 

In order to compete with other states and to provide Industry with a 
constant stream of trained personnel, a system of 16 post-secondary technical 
centers were built between the mfd-60's and mid- 70' 5. The Tech Centers, or 
Tech Colleges as many are now called, have been built within a 30-m11e 
radius Of 90 percent of the state's population, and provide both two-year 
and four-year degree programs. By 1978 over 140,000 students were enrolled 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS TRAINING PROGRAMS 
September 1961 - June 1979 



.GENERAL CATEGORIES OF TRAINING 





Number of 
Companies 


Nunber 
Tral ned 


Chemicals & Plastics 


19 


1,803 


Electrlcil 


21 


4.097 


Metal working 


154 


23,269 


Text Me & Textile Related 


252 


30,078 


Miscellaneous 


89 


4.409 


TOTAL 


£35 


63.656 



1 



Sources State Board for Technical and 
Comprehensive Educetiont CoIumbia» 
South Carolina. 



SourcBi State Board for Technical and Coiprehenilve Education. 
ColuAbla» South Carolina 



OIVItlON OF INDUnniAL AND ECONOMIC DEVEIOPWENT 
STATS DOAflO FOR TECHNICAL AND COMPflENENllVC EDUCATION 
tpitlil School TrilMi 
1NM2llin)1l».7> 




.1141 M OH Ml Ml Mj iMf mt m m nn m m n-n mi m nn 
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In thest centers. 

Tech Centers serve as the local base of operations for the Special 
Schools program. In Special Schools, according to Iwpact . "Training programs 
were prepared to respond quickly and pragmatically to the needs of Industry." 
Uhen a company Indicated It Mould move to South Carolina, planning and training 
was 4>rov1ded so that "when the plant opened Its doors, skilled employees 
were ready to begin work." In some cases the classrooms for industry are 
housed In the Tech Center, In other cases they nay be at a rented building 
or an Industry's own plant. Recruitment, screening and testing of the 
trainees Is usually done by the state agencies, with Industries Intimately 
Involved; final hiring Is the exclusive decision of Industry. 

Post-secondary vocational education In South Carolina technically operates 
under the guidance of the Department of Vocational Education of the State Board 
of Education. In fact It operates virtually as a separate agency with Its 
own budget and purpose. 

According to Dr. Moody Oswald, director of the Department of Vocational 
Education, his agency administers funds, data, and reporting for the Tech 
Board In order to meet federal requirements of PL 942-82. But effectively, 
says Oswald, "They operate by themselves." The major relationship between 
the State Department of Vocational Education and the State Board for Technical 
and Comprehensive Education, says Oswald, Is to keep each other Informed about 
their programs (articulation). That Is, to keep the Tech Board Informed about • 
the Department of Vocational Education's programs and to keep the Department 
of Vocational Education Informed about the Tech Board's post-secondary pro- 
grams. In recent years some secondary vocational schools have come Into use 
as sites for Special Schools programs. 
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3. Minnesota's "New Jobs" • 

In Minnesota, special government-subsidized training programs, called 
"New Jobs" were developed In direct response to similar programs In other 
states. "The one hundred percent (free training) concept," says Mel Johnson, 
Director of Program Improvement and Information, for the Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, "Is based on competition with other states — 
that's what Industry expects." Johnson's Division, part of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Is responsible for administering the program. At the time, 
according to another source, 'Oklahoma was attempting to lure Minnesota 
Industries with offers of better climate, lower taxes and free training. 
New Jobs, only four years old, has been a relatively small program, 
having trained 1700 workers for 24 Industries at a cost of $710,000. Training 
Ukes place either at the job site, or In one of the sUte's 33 Area Vocational 
Technical Institutes (AVTI's). Like similar programs In other states, the 
training costs of Instructors, facilities, equipment and administrative costs 
are provided free to participating Industries. While the New Jobs program 
pays all training costs, several state officials emphasize they can subsidize 
a larger part of 1ndustry*s training costs with Adult Education funds. 'We 
can cover 65 percent of the cost at any time," says Wes Cochrane, Assistant 
Coflinlssloner of the Minnesota Department of Economic Development, 

Unlike South Carolina's Special Schools program. New Jobs Is willing to 
use programs like CETA to pay workers during the training periods.' In fact, 
the criteria for projects states: "The CETA prime sponsor must be contacted 
so that the company Is assured of CETA prograo services. If eligible." In 
general, however, CETA has played a minor role In these programs. 

Typically, New Jobs training programs have varied between 10 to 50 
trainees, with four programs. Involving between 160 and 210 workers each. 
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comprising almost half the total New Jobs effort. The kind of Job trained 
for ranges from garment manufacture to welding, from large-scale power generator 
manufacture to hospital nursing. To qualify a firm agrees to hire ten new 
workers over a six-month period. Most training periods average less than 
90 days, with an average cost per trainee of approximately $450. 

'The wide range of Jobs reflects the policy of approving projects on 
a first-come, first-served basis. The process for selecting companies to 
participate In a New Jobs project resembles the process used for Special 
Schools in South Carolina; If the state has the training money avail ibUe and 
if a company is moving to the state or expanding within the state and fills 
out the proper forms, It will usually get the training money. 

Although the state Department of Education administers the New Jobs 
program, the screening of potential trainees Is carried out locally. In some 
cases companies may ask the unemployment security office (Job Service) to do 
the actual screening, in others they may ask the Job Service to pass the 
applicants on to the company which will screen directly. 

The programs begat; in 1977 with the use of an initial $80,000 of federal 
discretionary funds for vocational education. The stated purpose of the 
programs was "encouraging the expansion, retention or new arrival o'f manufac- 
turing firms In Minnesota." Eight New Jobs projects ware Involved In training 
Over 600 people using federal funds. The remaining projects used funds from 
the state's New Jobs program appropriations, from Adult Education funds, and 
from state Special Needs funds. 

Through an agreement between the two state agencies. New Job projects 
must be approved by the Department of Economic Development, with the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development carrying responsibility for Implementation. 
During the first year the Economic Development official participating In 

the program was funded with vocational education monies. 
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A few years after the program began, the legislature called 4 halt to 
its operation. The action, says Hel Johnson, responded to a stronger state 
«ono«y .t the tinm. "But th.n we started losing business to the Sun Belt and 
the program was put back in." 

The policy for funding New Jobs has varied, when the appropriation for 
New Jobs was stopped by the legislature In early igso. the Department of Edu- 
cation continued to offer industry training with Adult Training ^nles allowing 
thejtate to pay 6S percent of Industry's training costs. 

- In early 1980. the Minnesota Legislative Advisory Coim>1ttee decided 
not to release the remaining funds of a two-year $500,000 appropriation which 
had been earmarked for the New Jobs program. The decision was made as the result 
of a disagreement between the Legislature, and the Department of Education 
over the goals and procedures for the New Jobs program. 

Criticism of the New Jobs program has focused on the type of job being 
trained for. the type of companies involved, and the location of the tralnlnc, 
programs. At tie heart of the criticism was the Department of Education's 
policy of making the New Jobs program available on a first-come, first-serv... 
basis. 

Critics In the legislature and to a certain extent In the Department of 
Economic Development have questioned the use of funds for minimum wage type 
Jobs, for "dead end" low skill Jobs. According to one economic development ' 
official Mho asked not to be named. "We didn't support Vocational Education on 
New Jobs because It's not properly targeted - not all of ' the Jobs are good 
Jobs, some ars low paying." 

Some public offlclflls ar.tlToHtlcal representatives have questioned the 
necessity cf using public subsidies for Job training; many have felt such 
subsidies are not critical to a finn's decision to expand or move to st:tr.. 

Soiw Hirnesota legislators feel Industry should be required to pay tV 
Of «t iMSt part of the cost for training !ts anployees. Others crltlcUv 
the Frojran for locating the preponderance of Hew Jobs projects In rural 
rather than Brban areas. And they h*ve also raised questions about the use 
Of training funds without a plan of whtt klrd of Job needs to be ecyslcjied 
to hava a positive economic and social Impact on a conunlty. 
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4, The Benefits for Industry 

The benefits of "Special Schools" to industry In South Carolina, say 
state and business officials^ Is the state's help In the process of screening 
potential employees. South Carolina's training In Its ''Special Schools"' 
programs most often for simple repetitive tasks typical of textile and 
loetalworklng factory assembly line operations. 

With help from the state's Job Service and business management people, 
the Development Board and the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive 
Education (Tech Board) will Screen workers for attributes which business 
considers desirable for these jobs. Typically business prefers a ratio of 
five applicants to every one person chosen; In some cases, more. 

According to Earl E111si Director of the Special Schools program, "The 
big attraction Is the screening process." In this process • business Is able 
to specify whatever requirements It has for employees • and to review every 
applicant before he or she Is accepted for the training program. 

The attributes screened for, according to Tech Board and Development 
Board officials are cooperatlveness with and loyalty to employers, punctuality, 
attitude towards work, previous skill level and Job experience, criminal back* 
ground • aspirations In life, and record of union activity. According to 
one Tech Board official, this Is called the "pre-employment weeding-out process. 

The lack of union activity In South Carolina, says Robert E. Leaki 
Executive Director of the state's Development Board and ex-officio member of ' 
the Tech Board i Is the state's singular most Important attraction for Industry. 
"Unions have given managers such fits/ says Leak. The state's "right-to- 
work" law and the screening provided by thf^ Special Schools programs, according 
to Leak, provides an attractive Inducement to expanding Industries within the 
state and those looking to relocate from other states. 
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SptcUl Schools scrtens for previous union background of the applicants 
In ordar to daUrvlne the potential loyalty and cooperatlveness of the work- 
force to Industry. "If you'rt known to b« a union aflltator," Leak explains, 
"you'll be dropped fn» consideration." In addition, he says, sUte officials 
In chargc.of screening will ask the local sheriff's office to check for the 
Job applicant's previous crinlnal record. 

According to several offlcfels Interviewed at both the Tech Board and 
the Ocvelopoent Board, a singular attraction of the Special Schools program 
for Industry Is that no trainee who enters the program is guaranteed a job, 
nor are ani' of thca paid during the training sessions. Trainees In the 
Special Schools prograa are required to sign an agreement which specifically 
states they understand they won't be guaranteed a job. 

The advantage to Industry of the lack of pay, according to N.L. "Butch" 
Ball, an Administrative AsslsUnt of the Tech Board, Is that the trainees must 
demonstrate their Interest In competition wlth^ other applicants: 

"You have to put up with a lot of garbage," says Ball. "You have a 
regular Job, you have to come In three hours a day, three days a week, you 
have a wife and kids." Although jobs are not guaranteed, those who are 
willing to go through this kind of ordeal without pay, says Ball, will 
usually find themselves with a Job when they finish the program. 

Hore precisely, the lack of job sUtus during the training process, 
according to Leak, protects companies against potential lawsuits by trainees 
for possible Infringement of their civil rights. "People who can't hack It," 
uys Leak, /are dropped without recourse. You can't go to EEOC or some other 
agency because you're not (officially) employed. If you're In an on-the-job 
program and you're dropped, you might bring an EEOC action. This Involves 
time for the Industry." 
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Another problem which the state can help Industry overcome Is to find 
locations for Industries seeking to avoid meeting EEOC requirements for 
minority hiring. If an Industry locates In a predominantly minority area, 
says Leak, their hiring composition by law roust reflect the population of 
that area.. "Managejcent believes if It locates In a minority area, they're 
mora likely to be organized (by unions)... If business doesn't want to locate 
In a minority area because they don't want to hire minorities, then we have 
to locate them somepUce else or we lose them." 

Although training In a Special Schools program Is technically available 
to any qualified person who applies, in fact the program Is often used to 
restrict the movement of workers from one Industry within a conmunlty to 
another. This policy, says Leak, restricts the "raiding" of one Industry 
by another. If officials In charge of screening find that a large number of 
applicants for a new Special Schools training program already hold jobs In 
a particular local Industry, they will restrict the number of ippHcants 
from that Industry that will be allowed to enter the program. 

This policy appears to respond to the concern that business people and 
other state officials have expressed. Many of the state's Industries, 
especially those In textiles, have a lav^e, relatively low-paid labor force. 
In many rural coimiunltles these firms tend to be almost the only source of 
Industrial jobs. The Introduction of a new Industry In these communities, 
while paying lower wages than In many other states, will often represent 
higher wages than those In local textile Jobs. Textile Industrialists have 
sometimes lobbied through local chambers of commerce and state legislators 
to restrict the Introduction of these new Jobs. 
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5. On Job Creation 

Tht list of far-Industry trtlnlnj progrins ultlmataly raises the questions 
of how necessary th^ rully are - that 1$. muld ;the "as 1»" situation of a 
particular sute be significantly different without then. More jpeclflcally, 
does this' "education" coa^onent of a state's package of econonlc Inducements 
to Industry In gny way alter a coapar\y*s decision to expand In or nove to 
a sUte. 

Public officials In vocational education and economic development 
agencies In both sUtes claloi their special Job training pmgrams help create 
new Jobs. None» however, were able to offer ar\y Independent evidence to 
support this hypothesis. What was offered to document Job creation were 
statements that compaiv officials told public officials that the free Job 
training was critical to a compary's decision to expand, and letters of 
endorsement from these comparer officials. This type of documentation tends 
to be self-congratulatory, rather than precise. A description of Minnesota's ' 
New Jobs program by Its supervisor, Stanton L. Williams, for example, notes: 

"Industry and Chamber of Commerce representatives 
have used such terms as fantastic and unbelievable 
to express their opinions of the program." 

The supervisor routinely asks for letters of endorsement from companies 
which have used the program. It Is not unexpected that firms receiving 
government subsidies will support these programs.' With no Independent evi- 
dence to prove their claims, companies often Imply or outrlghtly state that 
the Job training was a major factor In their decision to expand and create 
Jobs. Given the relatively small amount of Job training subsidy, and the 
relatively large companies Involvedr. it Is difficult to find such claims 
credible. One noUble example comes from the Crenlo Compary of Rochester, 
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MlnncsoU, a division of Business Equipment, Inc. which received $97 for 
etch employee trained: 

It Is our conflrned belief we would not 
have been able to have added 161 persons In 
1977 and a minimum of 100 nore'at the present 
time without the new job training funds." 

The savings to employers ranging from approximately $250 v«r triilnee 
In South Carolina to approximately $450 In Minnesota tend to support the 
conclusion that the actual training component of this Inducement Is a minor 
factor. On more extensive questioning officials and business people agreed 
that this order of cost Is not critical to a company»s decision to relocate 
or expand jobs. What they did emphasize however was that It was an Important 
gesture of gratitude and symbol of welcome. 

The argument that vocational training Is in Itself a significant factor 
for attracting Industry can be considered questionable. Massachusetts, for 
example, with the highest per capita expenditures for vocational education 
In 1976 experienced one of the lowest state rates of Job growth between 
1970 and 1978. At the same time Arizona, New Hampshire and Texas, with 
vocational per capita expenditures far below the national average, were 
experiencing some of the highest job growth rates In the country. New York 
State, spending about double the per capita vocational education money of 
these states, had the lowest rate of job growth for the same period. Nevada, 
which ranked 47th In Its per capita spending for vocational education In 1976, ** 
had during the period 1970-78 one of the natlon»V;hlghest rates of job growth.^ 

1 . See Vocational and Technical Education, Selected Statistical Tables 1976 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. CTted 
A Study of Business Climates of the Forty-eight Contiguous States of America. 
Prepared for the Conference of State Manufacturers Associations ICOSMA) by 
Alexander Grant and Company. Chicago. March, 1979; State job growth figures 
from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Indeed by 1975, Nevada was the only state without some form of for-lndustry . 
subsidized Job training program J 

For nost Industries, the available evidence suggests that labor wage 
rttes and level of unionization play a nuch stronger role than state spending 
for Job training or other subsidized incentives in attracting Industries. 
A fcN years ago Industrialists from 39 state.assoclatlons comprising The 
Conference of State Manufacturers Associations (COSHA) were asked to vote 
for categories most Important In determining a favorable state climate for 
business; 24 voted for "Average weekly manufacturing wage" 23 voted for 

! 

"Labor union membership/ while only six votSs were received for "Vocational 

2 

Spending per Capita." A 1977 report by the Department of Labor stated, 
"Labor Is the single most. Important Input Into the production of a firm, 
accounting for approximately sixty percent of all Input payments on a national 
basis. "^ 

Between 1970 and 1978 the 25 least unionized states (less than 20 per- 
cent unionized In 1972) added double ths Jobs for each of their residents 
than did the 22 most unionized ones (those more than 20 percent organized). 
During the same period, the ten least unionized states a'dded more* than triple 
the number of Jobs for each of their residents than did the ten most unionized 
states.* 

1. Industrial Development . Kovember-Deceraber 1975. 

2. Alexander Grant & Company, A Study of Business Climates of the Forty^elght 
Contiguous States of America »* Prepared for the Conference of state Manufac- 
turers' Associations (COSHA/, Chicago, March, 1979. 

3. United States Department of Labor, Rural Oriented Research and Development 
Projects! A Review and Synthesis (Washington, D.C.: United States Government 
Printing Offire, 1977}. 

4. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Energy costs, which are often cited In explanations of differential 
regtonal Job growth, have actually played only a minor role. These costs 
are critical only In a limited number of Industries Hkt petro-chemlcal s, 
basic metals (steel and aluminum), paper and paperboard and cement. While 
these Industries use the bulk of the country's Industrial fuel, they employ 
only a tfny portion of Its workforce. In 1975, the eight largest energy- 
using Industries, used nearly half of our Industrial energy, but employed 
less than 2 percent of the workforce. America's total Industrial energy 
was $27.6 billion In 1976; manufacturing salaries by comparison were 
$233.4 billion.' 

A 1978 survey of studies of business location decisions by Professor 
Bennett Harrison of M.I.T. and Sandra Kanter of the University of Massachu- 
setts confirms the view that special business Incentives offered by the states 
has little effect In Influencing business location decisions. 

"With few exceptions the empirical literature falls to reveal signi- 
ficant plant relocation or expansion resulting from (or even correlated with) 
differentials In state business Incentives ... in most cases access to markets, 
labor costs, and the availability of physical space were paramount locatlonal 
consi derations ."^ 

While there are no definitive studies of the specific effect of job- 
training subsidies on a firm's decision to expand Jobs, a number of studies 
of the role of state Ux Incentives (incentives which arc often much larger 
than Job training subsidies) Indicate that such Incentives play little or no 
role. In a firm's decision to create Jobs. 

L^IZJ' f^ill^A '^^S* and Electric Energy 

iSJjrSJ: n r ^Ji^*?«SSP*''^"^ °^ Commerce, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D.C.; SA, 1978. 

2. Bennett Harrison, Sandra Kanter, "The Political Economy of States' Job 
Creation Incentives." American Institute of Planners Journal . October, 1978. 
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A 1979 study of statt tax Incentives by tne Public Interest Research 
Group conc1udtd» "There Is little «vide.ice to suggest that tax subsidies 
are relevant facC^rs In corporate oecislons ^U^ier to relocate fnxn one 
statt or region to another or to 1ncre«.ie Invesxisents and Jobs In already 
•xlstlng* plants."^ Colimbus Ohio's Acadeo^ of Contemporary Problems In a 
1977 survey of "The lopact of State and Local Fiscal Incentives on Economic 
Developnent." arrived at similar conclusions.^ 

The lack of significant evidence to prove the Job creation attributes 
Of subsldlied job training U not to say that training and skilled workers 
aren't attractive for «ar\y Industries. What Is being questlonec* Is whether 
the training subsidy Itself alters an Industrial decision, and whether a 
coopany would not, In the absence of such subsidy, be willing to expand 
Jobs and train Its own workers. 

In Minnesota, state economic development officials were skeptical of 
state Incentives. Ucs Cochrane, Assistant Coonlssloner of the state's 
Economic Oevelopoent Department says proximity to markets, proximity to raw 
materials, and the avallabnity of labor, are more Important to Industry 
than special Incentives. If these conditions exist, says Cochrane, "a 
company would go there no matter what kind of Incentives are offered." 
If the same conditions are available In more than one place, however, then 
Incentives and personal taste of the company's decision-makers can be 
Important . 

The Director of that agency was even more blunt. According to 
Kent Ekiund, special education and many other Incentive programs are "Just 
fluff," for companies and are not significant economic factors In their 
location decisions. In his v1«w labor cost and availability, personal 
taxes for professional workers, and workmen's compensation costs figure much 
higher. 



1. Jerry Jacobs, Bidding for Business rPubl 1c Interest Research Group, 
Washington, D.C., August, 1979. 

2. The Impact of SUte and Local Fiscal Incentives on Economic Development . 
Acaden^ for Contemporary Problems, Columbus, Ohio, 1977. [ 
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6, Rural vs. Urban Locations 

In Minnesota, as In many other states, there has been a marked shift of 
Industry to rural areas. The shift, according to some officials, is not to 
the most rural parts of the state, but to the suburbs and especially to 
nedium-density rural areas, which have a large p^i} of workers available. 

According to Harold Koeck of the Human Resources OevSf^pment Institute 
In Minneapolis* garment Industries, metil fabrication plants, machine shops, 
plastics factories, and meat packing houses have moved to rural areas in 
search of cheaper labor. In 'some Industries like the garment trades, says 
Koeck» companies are looking to hire farm women at low wage rates. 

Ues Cochrane attributes some of the movement of firms from urban to 
rural areas to be the less unionized workforce of rural areas. He notes 
there may be particular rural areas which Industry might avoid because ot' 
organized labor. "They (Industry) might have labor problems in one, but 
not In another." 

"Most New Jobs programs are in rural areas," says Stanton Williams, 
"because these areas are more non-union, have lower pay and have more 
unemployment." Even union jobs pay less in rural areas, says Williams. 

According to He1 Johnson, Jobs are locating in rural areas because, 
"There are fewer unions and wages are lower." 

Minnesota's New Jobs programs have been used mostly in rural areas, 
according to another Department of Education official, simply because that's 
where most requests come from. 

In South Carolina, as in Minnesota, for-lndustry subsidized training 
has followed, rather than Influenced business location decisions. Reflecting 
a national trend. Industry, especially low-wage, low-skilled industry, has 
tended to locate in rural, non-union areas. Not surprisingly. South 
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Carol 1n«» • predominantly rural state* has participated In this trend. 

Within the state the trend has been for the lowest wage and lowest 
skill Industries to locate In the most rural areas; others tend to duster 
In the existing more urbanized and Industrialized areas like Greenville 
and Spartanburg. By the late 1960s, South Carolina had over 60 percent of 
all Its manufacturing plants In areas classified as rural or small town. 

According to some observers, Industry has tended to avoid Black rural 
counties » for fear of unionization. The experience of Blacks In the rural 
Industrialization of South Carolina appears to follow the experience of those 
other southern states. According to Curtis Toews, a researcher at the 
Southern Rural Development Task Force at the University of Texas, counties 
with lar^e Black populations were not sharing In the Influx of new Industries. 
**P1ants seen to ihy away from those counties out of fear that those counties 
can be more ci:.^ny unionized than whites.** The heavily Black counties of 

eastern Sout^; Carolina, said Toews, were attracting little Industry. "In 

< 

fact, some companies prefer to build new plants In Taiwan and South Korea 
rather than In a southern county that Is predominantly black. 

According to Ear1 E111s, Director of the Special Schools program, less 
complex light assembly, and those Industries that use unskilled workers and 
those which use female labor tend to locate In the state's rural areas. It 
Is not the Intention of Special Schools to determine where Industries locate, 
says E111s» rather *the training program follows the location of Industry. 
"We are at the mercy of where Jobs are." 

There Is, says E111s, a perpetuation of existing economic disparities 
''higher paying Jobs go to certain areas, lower paying Jobs to more rural 

areas." The problM^says Ellis* alght be helped through vocational education 

In rural areas» but he sees a problen In deciding what to train people for. 

One has to 'decide not only what the higher paying Jobs will be» says Ellis, . 

but If people are trained* will the Industries In fact ctm to rural areas 

that need the«. 



1. New York Times . March 29, 1977. 
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7. The Escalation of Incentives 

According to Wes Cochrane, Assistant Coimilssloner of the Minnesota 
Department of Economic Development, the more other states provide subsidized 
job training for Industry, the more Minnesota must also provide such training. 
He cites the example of a Swedish ski manufacturer that had first caimltted 
Itself to locating In Minnesota, then received offers of training subsidies 
from Vermont and other states. The company came back to Minnesota officials 
and said they were re-evaluating their decision — would Minnesota match the 
job training subsidies of the other states? "There was no New Jobs money 
available at the time," says Cochrane, "so the local AVTI (Area Vocational 
Training Institute) paid for Instruction." CETA funds were also used to 
pay 50 percent of the trainees' wages for 26 weeks. Since the local AVTI 
didn't have enough ot its own funds to subsidize the company's training, 
money was shifted to It from the programs of a local AVTI In another part 
of the state. 

The very first project of Minnesota's New Jobs program Involved an 
Iowa portable electric generator firm shifting Its location. After using 
New Jobs to traln'hundreds of employees In a rural southern Minnesota loca- 
tion, the company closed Its Iowa plant. 

Minnesota's Education Department claims Its New Jobs program helped 
create these Jobs. In other states education officials, economic development 
officials and CETA officials have often made similar claims tur their programs 
without examining the effect on Jobs elsewhere. 

For-lndustry r ibsldiz: d Job training Is inly one of a battery of Incentives 
states now use In their attempts to retain or attract 'ndustrles. Nationwide, 
over 15,000 promotional agencies for cities and states offer ' idustry Iccal 
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and state tax concessions, low-cost factory buildings, low-cost loans or 
lenient environmental standards. This kind of public entrepreneuring has 
becone so Institutional lied that few conwunltles feel they can avoid joining 
the cooipetltlve battle. 

■Me steal Industry from New York," said Peter Bearse, an economic analyst 
for New Jersey, "and lose It to Pennsylvania.'^ New York politicians, com- 
plaining of Job losses, have called for a nore competitive posture: the 
state estimated that In the ten to twelve years befoni 1974. about 50 percent 
of the Jobs leaving were relpcating In New Jersey.^ "what the South has been 
doing to New Jersey for 15 years." said New Jersey's chief official for 
attracting Industry. "I'm now doing to New York. It's cutthroat, regrettably,- 
he added, "but It's every state for Itself."^ 

In the early 1950s few states offered business low-Interest bonds for 
private development; now almost every state offers them. Between 1966 
and 1975, the number of states offering tax exemptions on new equ1pff«nt 
Increased from 14 to 27.* Michigan tax officials estii'Jte that by 1966, t < 
Incentives alone — a small part of what governments usually offer business — 
will cost state and local governments $80 million per year.^ New York City's 

1. Peter J. Bearse, "Government as Innovator: A Paradigm for State Economic 
Development Policy," New England Journal of Business and Economics . Spring, 19;C 

2. Report of the Select Committer on the State's Economy, Albany, New York, 1974, 
cited In L. Falk. "Industrial Inducements: Analysis of the Effect of the PennsyN 
vania Loan Program on New Jersey," Seventh Annual Report of the New Jersey 
Economic Policy Council and Offica of Economic Policy, Trenton, New Jers^v, 1974. 

3. Business Week. June 21, 1976. 

4. Industrial Development , Novenber-Decettber, 1976. 



5. Wall Street Journal . June 30, 1978. 
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Industrial Development A<j?ncy, using tax abatements , tax waivers, and 
interest rate reductions, estimates savings to businesses can "equal or even 
surpass the '.r.'Mal project co5t."^ According to Washington's Public Interest 
Research <?rgup, $18.1 billion dollars* worth of subsidized Industrial develop- 
nent and pollution control bonds were Issued to business during ihe 1960s 
and 1970s, At the present rate of Increase, they estimate that over the 
next ten years, the U.S.* Treasury will lose over $21.1 billion In foregone 
taxes through the use of these bonds. ^ 

The effect of regional competition results in Job shifting r>ther than 
Job crsatlon. This shifting Is paid for by all levels of government; local 
and state Incentives are coupled with federal Incentives, such as investment 
tax credits, tax write-offs for moving expenses or liquidation losses, and 
Job creation programs like CETA. As the escalation of Incentives increases, 
local, state and federal governments use more tax Income for such Incentives 
as Job training. At the same time, this competition forces wor'.:ers tn some 
regions to lower their wage rates and eliminate benefits, or face losing 
their Jobs to workers elsewhere. 



^, New York City Industrial Development Agency pamphlet (n.d., received 
January, 1979}. 

2. Jerry Jacobs, Bidding for Business , Washington, D.C.: Public Interest 
Research Group, August, 1979. 
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»>• Ro? g of Educators In Econoalc Dtvelopwent 

■«t'r« tducators, not developers," says Mel Johnson. Director of Program 
lHprove»eri£ for the NInnesoU DIvlslofTo? Vocational and Technical Education. 
H!i role, KMver, as well ts those'of other vocational educators In South 
Urollna arid Minnesota, belles the sutcncnt. 

. Both Special Schools and New Jobs programs reflect tendencies In post- 
secondary education systcK of both states to provide technical education to 
the exclusion of liberal arts education. These special training programs are 
further remved froo liberararts education than the regular technical school 
pwjrams. They are often taught exclusively by industry personnel, and if 
not, the curriculum Is custom tailored to industry's prescriptions. As 
such, the question nust be raised.— what is the role of educators in this 
prrocess? 

In the case of South Carolina, the education department helps screen 
job applicants for traits required by a company. In both states, the educa- 
tion departments serve primarily in the capacity of administering the transfer 
of governnent money to Industrial firms. 

In Minnesota, vocational education officials explained their training 
programs as direct responses to the requirements of industry — which includes 
training for almost any type of manufacturing job. They explain that industry 
moves to rural areas to find low wage workers and they Justify the use of Hew 
Jobs training as simply following the path of private development decisions. ' 
According to Johnson, "The fact of life in rural areas is that there are 
no $7 an hour jobs — for women It's that job or no job at all.... I don't 
have any trouble with this but there are some that do." 

"A job at minimum wage is a good job." says Stanton Williams, "if it 
keeps that person off welfare, or it*s the best that someone can do." 
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The reliance on business people to determine the direction and content 
of programs In both states raises serious questions about both the educational 
content of these programs and the role of the educators Involved In them. 
Educators, often In a well-intentioned effort to promote Jobs, are abrogating 
their responsibility to provide maximum educational benefits to students. 
Instead they are becoming Industrial development advocates. In a position 
to provide Industry with subsidies from public education funds. 

Educational and business needs may often overlap. But a business 
person's need to maximize profit may not In many cases be consistent with 
training a person In a broad range of skills, which could give that person 
a possibility of choosing between jobs and Improving that person's position. 

In negotiating with an electronics firm for a New Jobs project, Stanton 
Williams was told the company was concerned that workers might be given 
too many skills and could then move on to better Jobs. "They were minimum 
wage Jobs," says Williams* '*and they were worried they would lose their 
employees If they were over-trained. We told them they would control the 
program , but they were still worried." (my emphasis) They decided against 
using the program. Business, says Williams, often won't use CETA for the 
same reason. 

In many cases, business' use of Kew Jobs, Special Schools, CETA and 
other forms of subsidized training appears to be related more to receiving 
subsidies than In training workers. This is especially true In lov-sklUed 
Industries where workers can be trained quickly, have easily dupllcable 
skills, and where large numbers of unemployed are available for the Job. 

Harold Koeck, an Area Representative of the Human Resources Development 
Institute at the Minneapolis AFL*CIO, and a member of the Private Industry 
Council (PIC) of Minneapolis and Ramsey County, explains that on-the-job 
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prograns are ofttn nore advantageous to the companies than the participants. 
"As soon as they're (the companies) off OJT» the employees were gone and 
they (the coapanles) ask for another OJT.... Even companies that need no 
training ask for OTA." 

In one case the New Jobs program was used to distribute government funds 
to Industry with little regard for the actual cost of training workers. 
UllllaK explained be was esked by the Governor's office to estimate how 
■uch money would be needed to train a group of garment workers for the Jack 
Winter Company In Evtleth, MtnnesoU. His estimate came to $25,000. But 
In order for the firm to receive a $100,000 grant from the Upper Great Lakes 
Regional Coorolsslon, the firm needed a $100,000 matching grant from another 
source. "The Governor said we need to come up with It — I didn't think we 
needed to spend that much, but I went along." 

* * * « 

South Carolina's Special Schools training program Is perhaps the most 
directly tied to spKlfIc training needs of an Industry. The Tech Board and 
Its administrators repeatedly stressed that Special Schools Is not an Isolated 
case; the entire post- secondary system, through the sixteen Tech Centers and 
colleges relies heavily on industry to determine Its education programs. 

The first priority of the FY 1979/80 for Instructional funding, says 
the Tech Board, Is to "provide quality Instruction utIlUIng up-to-date 
equipment to guarantee graduates with competencies required by business and 
Industry." The promotional material for the sUte's post-secondary programs 
stresses the needs of Industries, and adapting technical school programs 
to their needs. One brochure refers to the Tech Board as "alias — Board 
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for the Prevention of Start-Up Losses (for Industry)." It explains that 
the original and present mandate of the board Is to help people of the state 
upgrade their technical skills and "to provide existing and new Industry with 
trained, competent initial manpower on a no-cOst basis. "^ 

According to N.L. Ball, an Administrative Assistant of the Tech Board, 
"We do not want to produce a graduate that cannot find a Job.... People go 
to liberal arts programs, take psychology, then can't find a job." 

"We have some liberal arts," says Robert H. Sandel , Dean of Continuing 
and Adult Education at the Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical College, "but that's 
not our cup of tea." Liberal arts courses, according to Sandel, represent 
approximately five percent of the curriculum at his college and most other 
state technical colleges. 

In addition to providing a base of operations for the Special Schools 
program, says Sandel, continuing education at his Technical College is offered 
to industry at nominal cost ($10 to $15 per student per course) to upgrade 
instruction for industry workers. In addition, special rooms are provided 
for business meetings, and consultants are made available to Industries 
that request them. If Industry needs a special training program the college 
will develop it for them. "We don't just court than," says Sandel, "we 
marry them ... we'll do anything that companies ask of us that we can 
possibly do." 



1. Start Up In the Black In South Carolina. South Carolina State Board 
for Technical and Comprehensive Education. 

2. Ibid . 
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According to South CirollM's TEC Board's Advisory Council, Its alsslen 
*MS and still Is to train the State's population in the occupational skills 
required by S.C.'s Industry.-^ tob Gjelten, In another NIE paper In this 
itud)^ reports on the close ties between Industry and the Tech Board programs. 
"You are our customers," Dr. Don C. Garrison, president of the Tri-County 
Technical College In Pendleton, told a group of Industrialists. "If we don't 
turn out a product that you will buy, we can't stay In business ohjcH longer."^ 

For the future a number of administrators stressed that even more 
emphasis would have to be placed on Industry's needs. To do this, young 
Ptople's attitudes about blue collar work will have to be changed. According 
to Robert Luk, secondary school administrators and counselors don't under- 
stand the kinds of jobs people will be restricted to In the 1980$ and 1990s. 
"In the secondary schools there Is a total lack of understanding by counselors 
of what working Is all about," says Leak. He believes future efforts should 
be aimed at school counselors to better persuade them of the benefits of 
blue collar work, especially those In Industrial rather than craft jobs. 

The apparent success of training a tailored and disciplined workforce 
for Industry has rewarded the Tech Board with continued government financial 
support for Its operations. Post-secondary vocational school administrators 
apparently reacting to this success, stress their own Involvement In training 
dIrKtly for Industry; some take special care to refute any claim that Its 
graduates are not able to enter the workforce directly. "The secondary 
program Is the delivery system for manpower In the state," says Dr. Moody 
Oswald. "It Is not true," he says, referring to past criticism, "that the 

1. Evaluation Digest 197B- 1979. South Carolina Advisory Council on Vocational 
and Technical Education, Columbia, s.C. 

2. Tom GJelten, Tri-County Technical College; The Task of Serving Industry 
In South Carolina. Draft rgnort for tun MB»inR«i j^^t^^.f!^ ^4 f^.f^^t^^^ 
Kurai vocational Education Study. Aorll 18, 1980* 
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secondary (voc-ed) program is a pre-voc prograre." In the past, says Oswald, 
post-secondary programs "Ignored the secondary system as the delivery systan 
for manpower." 

Oswald, echoing post-secondary educators, stressed the need to redirect 
resources- towards training for more blue collar jobs. "Many people shouldn't 
be In college tracks, since there are no jobs when they get out of college.... 
He need more vocational training, not college tracks." 

Oswald also stressed the new use of secondary school facilities for the 
Tech Board Special Schools programs. "HeVe trying to get this information 
on our Special Schools In the Tech Board's propaganda material." 

In South Carolina, officials In both the state Tech Board and OevelopiPent 
Board take pride in their close working and philosophical relationship with 
each other. At the very beginning of the program, the Technical education 
personnel were housed in the Development Board offices. The close ties 
between the two have remained. In many cases education officials are virtually 
interchangeable with business development personnel. Some Tech Board officials 
came to the education agency directly from business or from the Oevelopment 
Board. Earl Ellis, Oirector of the Special Schools program,was a former 
Assistant Oirector of the Development Board. He also served in management 
for the Monsanto and Oupont Companies. Tech Board Chairman Francis Bell 
Is an executive with a large textile firm. According to Ellis, it is "the 
unanimity of opinion" at both the Tech Board and the Oevelopment Board 
that business finds especially attractive. 

The Tech Board, according to G. William Dudley, its Executive Oirector, 
provides prospective industries with surveys of wages and benefits for 
various state industries to show how favorably South Carolina compares with 
other states. "Not many (state) education departments are involved in /' 
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this, "-s«y$ Dudley. "Industry needs this to be on target with their needs." 
Dudley 'Is an tx>off1c1o Mber of the State Development Board. 

' Max Ht11er» Chalman of the State Development Board» echoes the same 
concern for connecting the needs of business with the state's education 
pollcy.^ According to He11cr» a former shirt manufacturer and former mayor 
of Grttnv111e» the state's largest Industrial city, education at a11 levels 
from basic elementary school through university must be tied to Industry's 
needs. "Training," says Heller, "should be by the bench, not by the boot. 
Training must be practiced hands-on, not theory." 

Industrial training, according to Heller, must Involve people of all 
levels of ability If Industry Is to get the personnel It needs, "if the 
Tech system gets only the dummies," he cautions, "they won't go anywhere.'* 

The ties between the Development Board objectives and those of the 
Tech Board exists at both the state and local level. "Industrial development 
efforts are Inseparable on both local and state level," says Thomas 0. Ford, 
Director of the Orangeburg County Development Commission. The coflmission's 
office, which helps prospective industries find development sites, is housed 
at the Orangeburg-Calhoun Technical College. "The Tech Board and Development 
Board," says Robert H^ Sandel, Dean of Continuing and Adult Education at the 
college, "are like sisters, thc;y're inseparable." 
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9. Conclusions of the Study and Implications for the Future 



The experience of t4l1ored-for-1ndustry programs like New Jobs and 



Special Schools raises a number of questions about both the effectiveness of 
the program In creating jobs and, more generally, how they will Influence 
future Tocal and national education policy. Clearly, since the Inception 
of the Special Schools program In South Carolina In the early ISSOs, many 
states have Initiated them. 

The conclusions, broadly stated, are as follows: 

1. The extensfve use of state for-lndustry subsidized training programs 
appears, especially In the case of South Carolina, to benefit Industry 
primarily as a program to screen potential employees for labor union back- 
ground, behavioral, and other characteristics. Not only does this raise 
questions about the educational content of the programs, but It 4IS0 raises 
concern about whether the use of these programs Is In effect undermining 
federally protected rightsof state residents. 

2. In both states, for-lndustry subsidized training programs reflect 
Increased emphasis being placed by educators In training people for existing 
Industrial Jobs as opposed to providing broader, more general education and 
skills. The content of the training programs lacks any relation to a set of 
priorities for determining which kinds of Job training might be most benefi- 
cial to an Individual. The rationale Is often, any jobs are better than no 
jobs, therefore any kind of training Is better than no training. The content 
and direction of the programs reflect the Industry's specific needs rather 
than the student's. 
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3. Both state progrwa raise questions about the use of funds from 
federal agencies and programs to help Individual states attempt to compete 
against one another for industrial development and jobs. 

4. -In some cases the use of Job training funds appears a simple outright 
$ubs4dy to industry as opposed to funds actually needed for Job training. 

5. There has been no significant evidence from either state to deoon- 
strate that the subsidized a9pect of these programs plays a critical role 
In either expanding or wintainlog Jobs in a state. The available national 
evidence suggests that factors other than subsidized training, such as attitudes 
towrds unions, wage rates and access to markets appear much more critical. 



The increased use of education departments to provide programs in which 
industry effectively determines the entire program, location, to content, 
to criteria for choosing suitable trainees, has profound implications for the 
future of state-supported education. Assisted by public education agencies, 
these programs are leading to more' limited and often segregated opportunities 
for education, training, and Jobs. 

The establishment of "closer linkages- between the policies of education ■ 
«nd economic development agencies does not of itself appear to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for state residents. Indeed in cases where economic 
development policy supports regressive practices of industry (e.g., the 
avoidance of minority locations) and where education agencies in turn support 
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and promote these policies, closer linkage simply serves to reinforce limited 
educational and Job opportunity for state residents. . 

These programs contribute to the spiralling escalation of financial 
incentives that states offer Industry, which Increase the public costs of 
running government and providing services. Such competition between states 
also leads to the downward pressure on wage rates and undermines the Job 
security of employees through the country. But perhaps the most disturbing 
quality of for-lndustry subsidized job training programs Is their effect on 
the current and future role of state-supported education. 

For-lndustry training often appears as an easy-to-lmplement, politically 
attractive approach; Is a highly visible way for state education officials to 
produce seemingly quick "educational" results. After a few weeks or months 
training is complete and people have Jobs. Presumably both an educational 
and Job-creating role has been performed, fewer people are unemployed, more 
of them win pay taxes, and everyone In the state benefits. 

The question remains however, how much real education has been Involved 
in this process. Is It the role of educators to train for the tailored 
needs of Industry — or to more broadly prepare people for the life situations 
they will face, including work, citizenship (participation in government], to 
take advantage of cultural opportunities, to choose between career opportunities? 

The subsidized Job training programs are, after all, training usually 
for a very specific, simple, well-defined task, often performed on the assembly 
line of a factory. The training for mny of these Jobs has been traditionally 
done by an industry Itself. Indeed in many of the subsidized training programs 
studied, it was the Industry's own Instructors that provided the training. 

What then is the function of educators in these programs? For the most 
part, they act as a conduit for moving state and federal funds for job training 
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to Industry- In some cases they participate In the process of screening 
Individuals for the traits attractive to Industry. This function In fact 
Involves little, If any. educational content. 

The reason for having education departments Involved In these programs 
appears. to be to neet Qovernoent requirements for the distribution of education 
funds. In effect to be able to use funds earmarked for education purposes for 
industry training purposes. Minnesota's New Jobs program, for example, used 
federal education discretionary dollars to pay for private Industry's Instruc- 
tion of workers. Minnesota's AVTI's and South Carolina's Technical Centers 
and Colleges, built with the aid of federal money, house New Jobs and Special 
Schools programs for Industry. In South Carolina, a separate education 
department was created (the State Board for Comprehensive and Technical 
Education) for the purpose of training directly for Industry. But to meet 
federal requirements for receiving education money, the new Board was set up 
to be officially part of the State Education Department. State education 
officials acknowledge there Is In fact little direct relation between the 
agencies and their purposes. Indeed, Tech Board administrators take pride In 
their direct ties to Industry and the lack of broad education curricula In 
their programs. Their mission, they believe. Is training students for the 
Jobs that Industry has available. 

Many educators Involved in the special training programs expressed the 
belief that liberal arts education Is simply not the function of vocational 
scl^ls — In some cases making the point that such education should come 
after the basics of learning a trade and getting a job. Mel Johnson of 
Minnesota's Division of Vocational and Technical Education, notes, for example, 
that there are no liberal arts taught In the programs he administers and that 
the role of vocational programs Is "training people to do a Job and fit In, 
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to take orders.... If you then get a good Job and you have cultural interests 
you. can do It later. But If yo' '^e liberally educated In our society and 
don't have-a job, you can' ' . 

If training for ava . Ided by the seeming educational "success" 

of special training prop the mission of educators, and liberal 

arts Is. deigned a perip: ' %en the future of public education 

could be seriously JeopardUv 

Vocational admlnlstrston; 1i. . ' rollna, citing cost considerations, 
are already considering the 9ltem»i ' shifting more education to the 
workplace. The need to train for the ua. of rapidly changing and expensive 
technological equipment Is stralnlm^ the South Carolina TEC system's ability 
to attract industry, says Dr. Don C. Carrlson, president of the Tri-County 
Technical College. "There's going : '*^ave to be a fundamental change 1n 

the teaching-learning process t :ot to wonder if we can maintain the 

hands-on approach In the classroom. I think we're going to have to go to 
co-op education and apprenticeships."^ 

What is apparent from interviews with administrators of special for- 
industry training programs and of the technical schools of which they are 
a part, is their strong disdain for education which is not specifically tied 
to a job. This attitude is Hkely to be reflected in their resistance to 
public expenditures for education which is not iimiediately job-producing. 

Determining training programs strictly according to industry's need 
could create still other problems. Since training in the for-indiistry programs 
is made available to a connunlty only after an industry has decided to locate 
in that community, many of the poorest rural communities could effectively 
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be by-passed; education nonles which night have been used to assist these 
connunitles* education programs are being shifted ta other connunltles, 
according to which cofnunlty Industry finds nost attractive. 

If for-lndustry training programs becone a node1 for future vocational 
education. policy, both the content and the availability of vocational education 
could becooe seriously Halted. Not only will vocational education shift 
Increasingly toward narrower training, but this training will be restricted 
to residents of coBwunltles that Industry considers desirable, and within 
these coominltles, to reslder^ts whose racial and sexual characteristics fit 
Industry's preferences. 

Versions of this scenario already exist. Vocational monies distribution 
through the Special Schools program in South Carolina and New Jobs In Minnesota 
has been determined by industrial location decisions. There Is little. If 
anything, in the programs to suggest that the public, through educational 
officials. Is involved In deciding their educational content. Curriculun, 
and criteria for who gets trained and what they get trained for, are completely 
determined by industry; Indeed, as one education official In Minnesota pointed 
out, an industry fearing that workers might be "overtrained" and prepared for 
higher-paying, more attractive Jobs in another industry, was assured that 
the company* and not the state education department, would control the 
program. 

Although for-tndustry training programs are technically housed within 
the state education departments of both South Carolina and Minnesota, they 
effectively operate under the leadership of officials or entire agencies 
committed to providing Industry with maximum control over educational programs. 
In the case of iouth. Carolina especially, a separate Technical Board was 
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created for the express purpose of supporting Industry's manpower needs, 
with a system which allows education officials to respond with short notice 
training programs. This Is a system technically within the state educational 
system. In order to receive federal funds, but which effectively operates 
autonomously. 

The creation of separate education departments whose main function 
becomes the satisfaction of Industry's employment needs Is a serious digression 
from the original purpose of public education. The words "employme'.it needs" 
are stressed hsre because the role of educators has not simply digressed 
from broad education to limited training, but even the training role has in 
many cases been superceded by a screening role. 

In South Carolina, Special Schools helps skim only the roost suitable 
applicants according to industry's criteria, which as state officials point 
out, often translates into screening out people with union backgrounds or 
sympathies, avoiding areas with high minority populations, and assigning jobs 
by sex-role stereotypes. In South Carolina a quota system which protects 
existing textile industries from losing their worke.*s effectively allows 
the Special Schools programs to accept only a limited i.Wiber of applicants 
from textile- firm?. 

The question of industry's influence over public education is an old 
and controversial one. Today's use of education monies for industry training 
programs has its direct antecedents In programs separating public vocational 
training that were promoted by industry during the late nineteenth centuT7 
and throughout this century. Such programs were not only opposed by liberal 
educators like John Dewey, but by trade unions as well. In igi5, the American 
Federation of tabor, concerned about the influence of industry on public 
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education curriculum and the growing separation of vocational and public 
education, noted: 

!f ^ W whethei* their children 

shall receive a real education in our public 
schools, or whether they are to be turned out 
as nachine-nade products, fitted only for work 
and to become a part and parcel of the machine 
Instead of human beings with a life of their 
own. and « right to live that life under 
rightful living conditions. 1 

T*« years earlier, John Dewey advocated opposition against "'iireiy 
proposition, in whaUver form advanced, to separate training of employees 
from training for citiienship, training of intelligence^nd character from 
narrow industrial efficiency."^ 

^ South Carolina is perhaps one of the most advanced examples of the use 
of public education programs to diMictly support Industry* s needs. The 
enthusiasm with which some legislators and educators in MInnesoU, as well 
as those in dozens of other northern and southehi states, are adapting similar 
programs could indicate a very different kind of educational opportunity for 
people than the broadly based educcticnal programs that were the vision of 
the nation's public education advocates. 



1. Martin Laxerson and W. Norton Gnibb (eds.), American Ed ucation ami 
Vocational ism (New York: Teachers College Press ), 1^/4. 
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Nacion&lly during cbit lasc cwo decades, oore oev Indus c rial jobs have 
been created in rtiral areas chan in oecropolican centers. This reverses the 
previous hiscoricaJl crend of concencration of industrial expansion in or near 
cities and has been concomlcanc wicb che deaographlc curnaround vbereby rural 
America has experienced fascer populacloa ^rowcb chan urban places (33). The 
Soucbeasc has gained a large share of che increase in rural Indus dial devel" 
opnenc by adding over fifty per ecnc of ^11 t^hr nar-tnn's rural laanufaccurin g 
j obs produced dt iring 1962-1978 . la the same period, almost forty percent of 
the private-sector, service-perfon&lng jobs (in trade^ finance^ professional 
and personal services^ etc.) added to rural labor markets has been recorded 
in the Southeast (27). These figures reflect the high rate of broad-'based , 
industrial growth uiiich has occurred throughout the Southeast as a vhole, 
but particularly in ics rural areas (65). 

"Industrialization" (or "industrial development") sometimes is used to 
mean the es tablishment of new or expanded sanufac curing plants to che extenc 
chac such induscry becomes a major eleaent in local eaploymenc scructures (33). 
However^ because job developcenc in che rural Southeasc has encompassed such 
a wide array of manufacturing a nd nonmanufacctiring sources^ che concepc of 
"i ndustrialig acion" applied here vill use Ics more comprehensive sense co 
include expansion of a ll nonfa rc, prof icmaking encerprlses, i.e., all nonfarm 
business. This allows a more accurace porcrayal of business and eaploymenc 
patterns in che rural Soucheast where so such of recenc gtouTh nas occurred 
in servicc- perfcnainB induatrle s and where similar growth Is projecced for che 
fucure, de spice che continuing importance of aanufaccuring (16, 27, 76). 
To clarify anocher coacepcual aaccer, "rural Southeast" will refer to small 
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tccas ead sparsely populated sre.s ia the region extezdirg frca Arkansas and 
Louislaa. eastvard to :he Atlantic, and frca Kentucky and Virginia southward 
to cbe Gulf. 

Bsckeround of Rural Industrialization 

Several factors have led to increased rural industrial dcvelopaent in the 
Southeast and other regions. One concerns t! i efforts hy the federal goveraaeat 
through various legislative acts and progress to proDote rurai economic dcvel- 
opnent. Federal ^Eollcy haa been designed to achieve such goals as balancing 
population distribution and economic growth, reducing uaeaployoent, obtaining 
greater income and less poverty for rural people, upgradlag the avall abilltT 
and quality of basic-services, absorbing workers released from the farm sector*, 
and reducing massive rural migration to cities (5, 70, 80, 82). Another factor 
Is :he determined effort by some states and local connuniries to bring industry 
to rural areas. Using a variety of techniques, ranging from special industrial 
recruitment agencies, to inducements like tax exemptions or other subsidies, 
state and local governments have done mxich to eacourage the industrial activity 
that many citizens and political leaders see as the chief means to overcome 
economic problems (5, 36, 70). But the private sector has perhaps supplied 
much of its own impetus for rural industrial developnent by perceiving special 
locatlonal advantages in rural places. There, labor costs are usually less, 
land is cheaper, raw materials and water are more readily available, while 
improved trap sport a tlon/cocsmualcatlon networks now give access to Isrge carkets 
and supplier sources (S> 15> 30, 80j. 

Ihe literature on rural industrialization contains some fairly extensive 
analyses of the advantages, as well as disadvantages, which result from it. 
There is little doubt that, in thr Southeast as elsewhere, industrial growth 
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generally brings greater econoaic opporcuaicies co local cccsuiilcies. Ihe 
econony becones aore diversified, chere are sore opcions for rural 'workers 
as Che labor aarkec expands, incoaes increase, and oany sulciplier effeccs 
occur as payrolls diffuse through the local econooy to help encourage capital 
accuaulation. Indeed, advantages are so -luaerous that a majority of ruzal 
residents who have experienced industrial c^velopoent want nore (5, 68, 70). 
Yet, there are clearly negative effects which cannot be ignored. As in- 
comes increase, so do prices and taxe s as the general cost of living goes 
up. Where industrialization is accompanied by large population growth, 
existing facilities and service delivery systems are strained beyond effective 
capacity. Economic benefits may "leak" to other communities because vorkers 
spend their earnings elsewhere. Most damaging is the related fact that n ew 
jobopportimities of ten do not go to the local underemployed but to comauter s 
or in^algrants who have more education and better skills . Thus, community 
expectations about employment benefits are sometimes unreal istically high 
(5. 67, 56, 68, 69). 

The latter point underscores the importance of a vell'-trained, local 
labor supply in the industrialization process. Comuaities that can offe r 
such a work force will probably enjoy a locational advantage over areas 
which can opJC— 4.ft-3ft» While it is true that many industries locating in 
the Southeast have needed only low- or medium- skilled workers, others have 
needed more highly skilled employees to accomplish production and service 
goals. They have also required a talented , educated managerial staff to guide 
operations . When skilled employees and managers are not available locally, 
industries may have to bring in personnel from the outside, or perhaps even 
be forced to relocate their operations. In both cases, the potentially 
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• signlficaic econoalc and eaployaent advantages to a local cocauclcy vill zoz 
be realized (30, 34, 5"3). Th« critical contributions of a trained labor force 
to iadustrializaticn la the rural Southeast vill be a najor these In the 
following sec tions . 

Tour Probleca Associated vtth Industrializ* ion in tha Rural' Southe««t 

Review of tha research aad development literature on rural Southeastcra 
iaduatrlal developnent reveala four key problens which are at least partly 
aacnable to educationel solutions through policies designed to develop a 
skilled labor force. Ihere Is no Intent here to argue that education alone 
can solve all problems associated with Indus t rial ira.t ion, only that it has 
an important role to play in overcoming the special difficulties to be 
examined . Policymakers in both the public and private sectors should con- 
sider this role when formulating measures to promote rural ladustrialiaatlon 
or deal with ita consequences. 3y Implication, educational solutions could 
be determined relevant to other specific issues no t^ considered here. 

Tendenc y of industries to locste elsewhere than in areas with large 
numbers of poor. ISespite considerable economic expansion Is recent years, the 
rural Southeast Is still the greatest pove rty zon e In the country * ifare per- 
sistently lov-lncome counties with chronically deficient human resource dev el- 
o pment can be found there than any other region of the country (13, 15, 16, 26). 
Induatrial growth within the rural Southeast hss tended to a void poor countie s; 
most of vhich have heavy concentrations of uadereip loyed whites and blacks. / 
But even when enterprlaea hcve located In the areas, they have usually "hired 
local people for low-paying unskUled or seni-skUled jobs^ while better paying 
positions have gone to In-migranta (38, 67, 69, 71). Although other factors 
like racial/ethnic discrimination nay have a bearing, uacoubtadly the lower 
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quAllsy of Che labor force greatly affects the situation. This labor force 
^* cocposed aaialy of the poor vfao have received relatively little schooli eg. 
foroAl ski ll traloing. or even on-the-job training in :iany cases (66, 68, 79). 
Tha tapllcation is that poor rural p.ple living in areas with the greatest 
need for industrlAlizatlon are being hypas«ted because they do not h«va enough 
akllls or education (62, 67). 

'2- Shortage of rural residents vlth managerial eToerrlst . ae transi- 
tion from an agrlcultjural to an industrial baaed econooy in many places in the 
rural Southeast naans that workers coming Into the new plants and buslsasa 
flrma need— beyond training for the nev work functions they oust per'ora— . 
e lective guidance by superviaora . Effective management ia alwaya Important, 
but it Is especially c ritical for encouraging the highest productivi ty 
f rom workers who coae from economically disadvantaged backgrocnds (23) . Bow-, 
•ver, there is evidence of a shortage of local managers vlth expertise * ilany 
rural firms are only marginally successful because of deficient mantgGent; 
they have high personnel turnover rates and inefficient production because 
of poor supervisory practices. Companies often find it necessary to import 
their managers from met ropolitan are as where there are more sad bette r trained 
personnel with the managerial qualities necessary to plan objective s, organize 
reaources, and motivate workers to do the Job. Not enough rural residents 
have been trained in these special skills to enable them to move from employee 
to management stetus (7, 12). 

'3. Slow growth of high-wage, high-technology industries , liere is a 
£*lrly high consensus of opinion that indusrslal growth in the rural South- 
east haa been too heavily concentrated in lat/or intensive, low-wage enterpriaes 
vlth insufficient emphesls on the development of higher wage, technology-^ 
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oriented industries now coastltutipg t he fastest growlcg scgaent of the 
0. S. econoay (25, 39, 46, 6X, 67, 68). Although soae recent lapro^'caent 
has occurred In the ratio of high- to low-wage Industries in the n^al 
Southeast, the large pool of underemployed and partly skilled labor continues 
to attract labor-intensive businesses offering relatively low wages and the 
least stable operations. Ihey are the ladut .rles nost likely to close or 
relocate, while providing wages which have not brought the eamlags of rural 
workers vp to national averages (25, 39, 68). P rojections for future g rowth 
in the Southeast (both rural and urban areas) p redict the greatest jo b 
expansion in industries enploying scientists , e ngineer s , technicians^ and * 
o ther highly skilled workers vl th the technological b ackgrotiod to c anage 
coaplex equipment and processes . That nay not happen, however » if the labor 
force in the Southeast lacks the educational foundation s and s kllj^ t raining 
to meet zequlreaents of the new industries (57, 76). 

#4. DnoreParedness of rural people for small business opportxiaities * 
Some observers have argued that analysis of industrialization Is the rural 
Southeast has placed top much stress on large-scale industry. Ihey see the 
need for Increased opportmity for self-employment opportunities in small 
businesses to satisfy unmet local demands for services or produces. Growth 
of successful small concerns often attracts Imitators along %;ith others 
dependent on goods/services generated by the new businesses (28, 50, 63). 
Unfortunately, rural residents sometimes do not recognize opportunities in 
entrepreneur ship or, when they do, are not always sure how to pursue then. 
Technical advi ce and practical guidance on how to overcome the initial 
obstscles to establishing a business would be very helpfid. So would train- 
ing ^in the canageaent and technical operations needed to nalntaln a small 
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etc. (6. 28. 75). Ho«,er. e=trejre=e«rshi? . career o??orvx=l=7 Us 
beta generally. ignored by ihe educational systea. particularly in rural 
«ea«. School, .^d training centers could do nore than ^usr prepare sf^enr, 
for «ork in large, existing Industries but a lso teach thea entrepreneuria l 
smi. as well, -.-bicb «,uld be particularl; valuable for economically 
disadvantaged residents in the rural Southeast xuch in nefcd of solf-help 
and cotmmnity leadership initiatives (50. 58). 

DpgrtdinR the Educatio n and Training of the Rural Pnnr 

General Education . A aajor cause of the failure of industries to loc«e 
Where the rural poor are heavily concentrated is the generally lover quality 
of the labor force. General education has a role to play ii iaprovlng l.bor 
quality by increasing the basic skills and educational attainaent of people 
already in the work force or others who will enter it. But poor people in 
the rural Southeast often live in place, which cannot provide the variezv of 
educational services found elsewhere because of inadequate facilities and few 
financial resources. UnderinvesDnent in educational development is reflected 
not only in low attainoent but in relatively lower achievenent and the 
gradual decrease of »6tivation (16. 32. 79). The rural poor could use a 
whole range of better educational services to help improve their condition: 
expanded curricula, special teacher preparation, better library facilities, 
greater access to counseling, n ew post secondary- offerin gs, oore support 

°°?e extensive prepriaar r and adult education nroe rans. and so oZ. 
Covemaent is the first logical choice, of course, to provide the services 
through Dore equitable funding arrangements or new delivery n.echanis=s. Tne 
private sector, however, could do =ore to insure that schools have adequate 
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resources suppl7ing sotae o£ che needed services chrough cheir ocn cc=- 
nunity developmenc accivicies (3, 19, 41, 67). 

Prograxss to upgrade educacion of che poor can be effective ooly it 
cosbined vich efforts to spur economic grovth. Siaply increasing che educa- 
tional levels of che rural poor without pi*oviding jobs in which more schooling 
can be utilized will probably result in furcher migration of well-*educated 
rural people to urban areas where there is greater demand for their abilities. 
Education and rural industrial' development are related in another way. Many 
jobs now available to the poor in Southeastern rural labor markets do not 
require high levels of schooling, tthere is little reason to get advanced 
formal education to enter well'paying, higher status occupaffi-as when so 
few exist. But not having more schooling virtually guarantees ineligibility 
for '•matever better opportunities do occur (16, 48, 79)* On the 'orher hand, 
development may not proceed tieyond elemental stages without a capably educated 
labor force. 

Vocational Education . For the sane reasons, vocational education 
programs should be closely associated with ftconoaic and industrial development * 
Through vocational education,*^t\idents learn about work along with how to 
perform work roles, two aspects* crucially important for the Southeastern 
rural poor who need to understand occupational opportunities first and then 
have a wide range of career training alternatives. Yet, there is little 
point to their education if they are trained for jobs that do not exist or 
develop unmarketable skills. This is precisely t.*hy it is necessary to 
coordinate activities to achieve mral industrial expansion (which produces 
more jobs) with vocational programs to train workers (preparing them for the 
new job openings). States in the Southeast have embodied such a philosophy 
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lo ehc exteasivft sy^tens of conauaicy colltgea and irea vocadoaal/sechaical 
centers, o«ay s.rvlsg rural citixens, that h«v« beea created la recent decedes 
Other agencies, like the Appalachian Regional Corsalssion, continue to aid 
the last! tut ion-buiIdin« effort to aeet the vocational education needs of 
industry (4, 53, 74). 

^ gice the fact that vocational traini- . 8 iostitutioas are nov located 
in many rural areas where they vere not laresenr b^fnr... ^, >.4n . 

problcn^or poor and isolated residents who cannot affo rd travel costa even 
If transportation is available (19, 64). Ifabile facilities and satellite 
t jraining c anters set up in l ocal cexonunities have been somewhat effective 
in overcoaiai the access problca and could be utilised nore. But another 
oetbod would involve supplementing s ervice delivery systeas like area voca- 
tional centers and mobile facilities vi th local coeauaity training r esources. 
For example, a contract procedurr can be set up linking stu den rg ir^r^i^m <^j<^ 
i n learning a particular skill vith a person ppgsgss'iT^jr r'ni^g g U lI f 
the community. A negotiated contract will identify ' costs of traioliig for s ^y^y^^^^ 
businessman/ instructor to get students to a specifie d proficiency level. 
Contract vocational education uses untapped skills found locally, reduces 
the need for more institutional equipment and personnel, and makes access to 
training less difficult (28). 

Employmeot Training . Vhilc better general educational services and 
vocational Instruction are certainly important, er mlovaent training progr ams 
that raise the job, skill levels of the rural poor ma y be the most direct 
method for achieving eaployment growth (79). ^jUnlngcan be job specific, 
oJ LJpg genaralixed higher akills needad for better Jobs or in basi c education 
areaa like m ath skills. Such programs could help ensure chat disadvantaged 
residents are not bypassed by the employment benefits generated through rural 
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i=dustrializacioa. By ao aeans should eaployiaenc traiaiag be confined :o 
public direction alone; private firas and unions can be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in or independently conduct training assistance projsr.ts, especially 
where there are large supplies of unskilled workers (1, 70). 'Onfortmately, 
several obsLacaes hinder the full realiza .ion of objectives. Relatively 
few rural govercaents or private organizatl as have enough expertise in 
planning and delivering employment training services, a notable problem In ^ 
rural Southeastern couatias with large minority populations (21, 68), 

Even when a rural employment training operation is established it often 
is not effective in reaching low-income, underemployed persons because they 
lack knowledge about both the existence of tha local program and the proce^ 
dures required to gain admission to it (22, 66). Poor sccess to distant 
training sites blocks some prospective users because they cannot afford the 
excessive travel costs. Financial/ technical assistance as well as "outreach" 
i nformation activities to recrui t, tutor , an d_Place rural workers a s jobs 
emerge woul d be beneficia l. Employ jent training can be cade a more effective 
instrument for enhancing the capabilities of rural poor people and attract 
industry impressed by their work readiness (68, 72). 

Industry Services Programs. Most states in the Southeast have combined 
features of vocatio nal education and employment training In special industry 
s ervices or "start-^up" programs, usual ly coordinated by a state a g^ency. They 
are primarily designed so new and expanding businesses can have a skilled 
labor force ready to go t*hen production begins, thus reducing start-up time. 
The programs offer a way for public agencies to participate in recruiting 
and training workers for private industry x/ho have needs beyond those net by 
ordinary employment training or vocational education curricula. Industry 
services programs are short-term, focus on small groups of trainees instructed 
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in Job-specific tasks, c-ploy vocaniocal educacion or i=dusc^^• personnel as 
iascniccors, and use schools or coapaoy plants as crainiag sites. They have 
beccne a aajor ipduscrial recruiting tool by furnishing businesses with a 
railcr-=ade labor force of qualified workers, and they are popular vith 
connuaity residents who can acquire the skills necessary to enter jobs 
available alaost inmedlacely (31, 73). 

These prograas seem quite ideal for training poor, undereaployed workers 
and have been partly promoted as effective ceans for bringing such workers 
iDCo the industrialization process. But analyses of industry services prc^ 
grass in the Southeast have shown that they .re core successful in attracting 
industries to counties alr eady having favorable enployaent condition s, high 
educational levels, aod ^^industrial developoent . Counties lacking similar 
characteristics, in other words areas where the poor are concentrated, benefit 
less from "start-up" traini ng which appears to have only a narginal lanact o"^ 
upgrading wor k forces and affecting industry location in places needing h elp 
the^st. A stronger attempt therefore aust be oiide to focus the industry 
services approach on training disadvantaged workers and inducing business to 
locate where such workers can contribute valuable learned skills (77). 

Preparing Industrial Managers 

Vocational Education. The chief goals of any =ianage=.ent training prograa 
are to iaprove productivity and reduce turnover of personnel resulting frota 
poor manageaent. An additional goal, Important for consideration here, is to 
utilize Che experience of existing employees by helping the= nove into supe r- 
visory /nanage rial roles . When promotion froa vithin occurs, higher status 
positions often go to local residents rather than outsiders. Prcaoting 
employees froo within is not an effective policy, however, vhen educational * 
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deficiencies do r.ot allow chca to do their work properly. In soae rracitlcr.al 

Industries in the rural Southeast* persons say be advanced to supervisory 

positions vlth relatively little formal education or special training. v 
: 

Pressures created by advancement can be iDpossible to handle without inscruc- V 



tion in basic comtunications skills and >';nan relations (7, 81). There 
are several ways to equip existing or prosp ctive managers x^th the necessary 
skills. Coopanies may undertake their own training programs, a method to . 
be examined shorrly, but vocational education is • viable alternative not 
always given the attention it deserves. 

Some of the vocational/ technical centers in the Southeast have instituted 
on-canpus programs to upgrade industrial supervisory personnel through cour ses 
in principles of management, coaaunjcations, and labor relations. The courses 
may be general in nature or "custom designed'* to meet the unique needs of 
particular industries trying to improve their management resources. Similar 
instruction is carried out b y vocational education per s onnel at the work site 
according to company requirements. In either case, the company bears most 
of che expense by paying tuition and perhaps even covering instructional costs. 
Vo cational education institu tions strengthen their role as a contributor to 
industrial development w hile expanding their services and enrollments; in return, 
business firms receive the benefits of a more highly skilled managerial ataff 
(20, 81). Greater application of the techniques of linking vocational education'""^ 



and industrial j an ageaent ought to be explored. 

Extension . An even more neglected source of opportunities for the mana- 
gerial training of rural people is the Extension Service. The Extension system 
is a cooperative arrangement embracing federal, state, and county agencies in 
the attempt to extend educational programs from land-grant universities to local 
coc=ur.i:ies. Originally, it placed emphasis on teaching f.rc people useftJ. 
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skills ia agriculture and hoae ecoaoaics bui now offers rsore subjects to a 
•-•leer co=£titueccy- Frograas are coaductcd locally by county Zitension 
agents t-iio receive a^daiaistrative and research support iron tbe state land- 
grant uaivarsity. Ixteasion personnel literally have decades of experieace 
in helping to develop aanagerial coapetenc'<.es for individuals pursuing 
faraing and other agriculturally oriented e-terprises. In recent years, 
their expertise has been nade available to aoaagricultural industries --iiere 
aaaagcaent skills for tbe effective use of labor are enphasized (7). 

Extension staff mcnbers in tbe rural Southeast and elsevhere have • 
conducted workshops that enable sanagers to guide eaplo/ees norc productively 
in setting work objectives, assigning responsibility, and rewarding and dis- 
ciplining perfonaance. Other sessions have been held to train cianagers to 
becone better trainers themselves so they aay undertake OJT activities for 
upgrading eaployee skills (7). The "how- to- train" caployer/aanager develop- 
aent xjorksbops thus becone indirect neans to serving better skills training 
for caployees, a notable contribution when conpsnies have large nuabers of 
disadvantaged workers and must instruLt them on-site using regnlsr supervisory 
personnel. The Extension record in directly training disadvantaged and 
minority rural residents has been varied, though, end leaves room for new 
initiatives (18). Since most Extension management preparation programs focus 
on small businesses, further discussion will be reserved for the section 
which treats that subject. 

Cosoany Training . As noted above, private companies, do pay for the 
training of their personnel at various outside facilities like vocational 
institutes and send executives to special courses at xmiversities (11, 35). 
3ut often zhev provide their ova ia-house programs in which company human 
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developoeac specialists conduct teaching sctiviUes in sznageaent tech.-)oloEy 
end 0 ^er fields. So extensive have coopany training programs become that 
they are low a major part of the nation's educational effort. Millions 
of people participate snnuaUy in some fora of caapany training to increase 
their skills, qualify for better positions, learn technical operations, 
or supplement their schooling. In design and method, company training 
programs have furnished innovative examples for the formal educational system, 
especially in such areaa aa the adoption cf instructional technologiea and 
the blending of classroom study id.th problem-solving experience (35). 

Although there ar« no studies known to this author on the use of company 
training to enhance managerial proficiency in rural Southeastern industries, 
the practice probably is as widespread there as elsewhere in the country- 
The nature of mtSdem industry everywhere requires training adaptations to 
alaost continuous changes in the skill and knowledge needs of bu,siness 
operstions. For supervisory/management duties to 'be performed adequately, 
aanagers oust have access to an accumulating body of knowledge ranging from 
operations research to the behavioral sciences. They need practical infor- 
mation about government regulations and other noneconomlc influences affecting 
the work environment. Guidance is also essential in human relations matters 
like identifying "high potential" workers or prtwiding psychological "motive-, 
tors" to Induce employee satisfaction and productivity (23, 35). Company 
training, as an instruaent for preparing rural people for nanagerial positions, 
has almost limitless possibilities. 

Aiding Growth of High Technology Industry 

Company Training. Projections of future industrial growth in the Southeast 
(both urban and rural areas) indicate that the greatest expannlon will :aka place 
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la enterprises highly oriented toward technology, e. g., instnseats, &erqr 

c elecocaualcation s, e^lcctro;:lcs. The forecast for r/ea traditional 
industries Ilka textiles is one of increasing technological dependency as 
operations grov aore and nore automated (9, 20, 29, 76, 81). la the high 
technology production proceaaea these concrrns aust enploy. the knowledge 
required to achieve producion becooes Incrcaf *^gly conplex. Ihelx products 
are lese the result of Investment in raw materials and unskilled Ubor than ■ 
i jivestaenc In scientific/technical kaovledge. As a laatter of fact, knovl- 
edge Is so essential that a whole new clasa of service workers is entailed, 
people who are skilled i n generating and transaittiag the inforaatlon o n 
i ^ch high technology Industries depend (9). The growrh projections juat 
mentioned will be Illusory, however, unless l arge nuabers of both blue - 
c ellar and wfaite-collar workers possessi ng well-developed sclentlflc/^_^ ch- •^''^ 
nical expertise are availabl e. 

Companies dependent on high technology can do ouch themselves to ensure 
an appropriate labor supply by zraiain*g their own workers. As new production 
processes sake some skills obsolete, parrlcularly ones involving simple 
and repetitive tasks, new skills can be taught to fUl nore complex technical ■ 
"1 •» • ^dustrles gain by turning a human resource lavescneat Into bette r 
w ork performance and productiv ity, ul tlaately iaprovlag their conpetitlve 
position. Workers Increase . their knowledge base for expanded skill development 
^^ile qualifylag for more rewarding positions. Persons unable to adapt to a 
changed work environment may find their services la little demand as cany 
less-skilled jobs are eliminated. Management aad labor both have great 
Incentives to promote company training programs , and both arc already doing 
so la certain high technology Industries ^"hich zt»±d. their own computer 
s pecialis ts, englaeers, e qulpaent aa late nance workers, and others, because of 
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rapid changes deaaadlaj the constant refocuslag of worker skills (16, 29| 
35, 57). 

Vocational Zducatloa. Co npaales cannot be gpected to carry the entire 
b urden of affording technological prepar ation for their e=ployees. Ctaeral 
and vocat.ou^ education reaources could also be used for this purpose. 
Vocational institutions have an especially Itportaat role la training acre 
highly akiUad vorkcrs la the nev technology. Ihere Is evidence that voca- 
tional aducation inatitutions in the rural Southeast are already well auare 
of their responalbllities and are acting to establish programs vhich vill 
help supply a labor force capable of aupporting the growth of high technology 
industriea. Sural vocational schools are now teaching technical courses 
foraerly unknown in rural curricula. Secondary and postsecondary institutions 
are initiating training prograas in energy devclopseat such as coal aining 
t echnol ogies, o il production/processing , and solar energy usage (2, 60, 55, 
Bl). Further activities within the vocational education systea could greatly 
assist future rural industrialization In the Southeast. 

3ut fulflilfleat of that objective is haapered by a difficult problea 
faced by vocational education administrators. How do they maintain up-to-date 
equipment la the classroom for instructional purposes ^*ienr the equlpoent is so 
expensive and the technology it repreaents changes so quickly? Classroom based 
tec;mologlcal training becomes less applicable in a realistic banner under those 
conditions (20). One alternative solution is to encoura g e ladustrlea to dona te 
equlpoent to vocational achool s so tbey can set up tork-like simulations on 
campus; some companies already have done so with good results. Or the schools 
could maintain prograas In the b asica of technica l Instruction while leaving 
actual training to be handled entirely by companies on-site. A third alterna- 
tive combines featurea of the first two la that Vocational schools provide basic 
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Instruction «nd soae advanced teaching on class?ooo equipaenc, bur the bulk of 
the latter oc cur i a t industry locations through progress coordinated by the 
schools. Vocational education fac\ilty and coa'pany experts could both partici- 
pate in cooperative training programs (20, 81). Educators uadoubtpdly will 
have to consult vith industrial oanagers to determine which option is aost 
appropriate for their. area. 

General Education . The intellecttad foundations of taodem techaolojp ' 
l ie in s cience and uatheaatics. Without thorough preparation in the two 
disciplines, rural Americans will not be ready for advanced technological 
training even if public and private organizations taake aore opportunities 
available* Rural schools have experienced historic deficiencies in science 
education because of inadequate or absent laboratory facilities, and in both 
science and oath instruction because net enough specially skilled teachers are 
present. Nowhere are the shortcomings nore aanifest than in the rural South- 
east where national assessaent tests have shown students scoring lower than 
pupils fron other regions on every aspect of science and siat h: knowledge, 
skills, understand ing, and applicati on (43, 44). Moreover, scores have been 
declining in the Southeast, as has been the case in every region, reflecting 
a grave national trend with itaplications for Aaerica' s future technological 
competitiveness in world markets. Comparative data indicate that American 
students now are veaker in m^zh and the physical sciences than their counter^ 
?*rts In other industrial nations where sore years of study are required In 
those subjects (42, 52). 

There is thus a national stake in improving the math and science skills 
of all the groups, ir.cluding rural Southeastemers, who have most serious 
needs. The public sector can contribute through i ncreased funding , core ir.- 
service ed.ucatloa_ of teachers, ezphasis on math and science Instruction 
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iuriag high school jears (oae-balf sf all svjdescs cake =o scieace afrer zzt 
iOrh grade), asd special programs for the disadvantaged (10). ij;e private 
se ^or could do auch Co supplmeas efforts hj o fferirg corpday persczatl is 
ia scr'jcrors la classrocss, brla Riag la scudeacs for on^-sice iascru czlon bV" 
laduscrial scieaciscs and engineers, coaductiag siizaer craialng prograas for 
ce acbers, and giviag laboratory e quipaent to schools (10, 78). Perhaps it is 
also tiae co consider techalcal coapetcn ce In scienc e and c^tb as an Indis- -// 



pensable part of basic education. "^u^ ' / 

Educating for gntrepreaeurshlo N"*^^ r U 



Zxteaslon. Hie Extension Service has long devoted attention to manage- 
neat and production netbods In fara enterprises. It is now doing the saae for 
s=all, nonfara businesses operated by rural people ia the Southeast and other 
sections of the country. Kanageaent is the key to a successful saall b;:siness 
operation and Extension offers aanageaent education workshops on critical prob- 
Icna facing a saall business ovner. The nechanlcs of starting a net? enterprise 
aay sees obvloua to everyone except those who have tried to deal with the 
financial, legal, and social problems involved in doing so. Extension furnishes 
a nearby InforMClon source where rural residents can go co at least learn fua- 
daaantal techniques of starting and operating a saall business uhlle obtaining 
awarenesa of other, mors advanced or specialised knowledge sources. Ibctenslon 
entrepreneurial development programs can serve a very useful function In 
encouraging only well-laforaed people who are fully aware of risks and require- 
ments to pursue the goal of a small bualness venture. Instruction alone In 
finding potential lending sources, e.g., banks or government agencies, would 
ba extremely helpful. If that la added to training In objectives plaaaiag, 
tiae aanageaent, perforaance appraisal, cosnunicatlona, and fiaaoclal aanage- 
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sent— then one has a quite liable prograz: for assisting .:he prospective 
business o«er. Sven existing owners can profit fron such Extension entre- 
preneurial activities (37, 60, 75). 

Despite its potential for helping the rural entrepreneur, the Extensicn 
ssall business developtaent prograa is still relatively ll-ited in scope, ihe 
service's nore traditional functions contli'ue to have priority and receive 
the largest resources. There do not seem to be any specific analyses of the 
. program or any systematic evaluations, perhaps because of its small nature. 
However, evaluation of other Extension programs shows some problems that 
probably apply here as weU. Few linkages exist between Extension and other 
training agencies to strengthen its complementary role. Extension personnel 
do not have enough a^service training to familiarize them %1th business 
and employment training needs. And, as pointed out earlier, theje Is insuf- 
ficient participation by mlnorlt; groups (18). 

Vocational Education, Vocational education has traditionally prepared 
youth and adults for jobs which would make them workers under employers vho 
direct large-scale business concerns. It has not done a great deal to train 
s tudents for business own ership, wi th the exception of «Qr><> rrP f T-^*"* voca- 
tio nal agriculture «nd distributive educati on. WhUe other courses have 
focused on the American economic system and business management, they have 
been nalnly Intended to prepare students to be well-informed cltlzen/coploy- * 
ees, not potential entrepreneurs (6, 28, 50. 58, 63). There is no reason 
why vocational education students should not have the opportunity to enter a 
. carefully pl anned instructional program to help give them the competenc ies 
required to be successful in business owne rship. Entrepreneurial developnent 
programs can combine resources (oany of which .already exist) such as courses, 
texts, materials, business theories, and teachin g experttsg irf rh hands-on 
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business cxpsrience for cr&laees. Although Cbc personal chArecterlsilcs cf 
achlevseaz aoclvstlon and cresrlvicy possessed prosperous businessc^.'sers 
cacsot be tAugbt directly, the; are an&Ijzable Co. encourage student self- 
direction, these progress could be productively instituted a t secondary as 
veil ss postsecondary levels (6, 56). 

Tor rural people in tbe Southeast vhere *'he range of saall business 
models is aore Halted tb^n in cities, exposure to diverse bxisiness ecviroc- - 
TBents is critical. Ihey aust be osde avare of entrepreneurliU. skills In tbe 
dsssrooB, of course, but tbey also should have opportunities to observe and 
practice the skills through contact vitb s variety of self'-csployed people. . 
Effective student projects involve the direct help of businessovners vao can 
shov graphically bow decision oakang, risk taking, and using iafozsstlon play 
central roles in business operation (59). Mot only students but vocstional 
education instructors may profit by dire ct ^ork eiperience la the privs ta 
sector. The nev skills gsined and processes lesmed assure that practical 
Icaovbov vlll he passed on to students to prepare them realistically for the 
school*to*vork transition and give then s better choice regsrding the types oi 
business opportunities open (54). Teschers snd students can also learn from 
business personnel vho come to the schools and teach skills there, in effect 
becoming adjunct faculty resources to vocational institutions (51, 78). 

Training by Comafuoit-r .Enterprises . One cannot consider only forcal 
education channels or outside agencies as sources for entrepreneurial devel* 
opaent. Rural cocsaunitics In the Southeast have already d'one much themselves 
to orgsnize locally-ovned gmall businesses and educate their residents In 
the skills necesssry to operate and expand the enterprises. For example, 
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In chis paper, cbe coDCritmclons of educacirual resources co the sxowcb 
of nonfara enterprises in saall to^tss and spirsely populated areas of the 
Southeast region ha'e been explored. Hevlew of the research and development 
literature concerning industrialization in the rural Southeast has disclosed 
four aajor probleas which are at least partly aaenable to educational solutions. 
Those problems are: (1) tendency of Indus txies to locate elsewhere than In 
areas containing large nuabers' of poor; (2) shortage of rural residen ts 
w ith aanage rial expertise: (3) r elatively slow growth of hlgh^aire^ h igh-tec h- 
nology industries; and (4) mpreparedness of rural people f o r snail busines s 
o pportun ities. 

Various educational oeans for overcoming the four probleos have been 
examined, including: upgrading the slcilla of low^income rural workers t hrough 
i mproved general and vocational education pr ograas, plus employment training 
for youth and adults: preparing management personnel through comnapY J^n ^ , «^>^» it1 
sponsored programs; u sing Extension training for management leadershi p devel- 
opment; aiding the growth of technology-dependent industries by emphssizi ng 
technolog ical and selene-lf^f* ^ use of vocational. Extensio n, 

and community enterprise programs', to teach business skills needed for entre- 
prenexirship. Although some difficulties have been discovered in appl^ring 
these means, they clearly serve co foster rural industrialization by linking 
education and economic development in the public/private sectors. Education's 
continued enrichment could be highly significant for the futiire of the 
mral Southeast. 
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A PORTRAIT OF RWWL WERICAj 
CONOITIONS AFFrCTW VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION POLia 

Introduction 

Few social scientists challenge the notion that rural life Is 
distinctively different from urban life, yet definitive descriptions of 
"ruraH" tend to. be elusive. Despite mass transportation and increased 
Individual woblHty. despite the pervasive influence of the media and the 
centralization of political and economic power, and despite the homogenizing 
effects of public education, differences persist. The most vivid descrip- 
tions of "rural" come from artists and writers. Paintings by Andrew Hyeth 
and Grandma ftoses of the rural Northeast, the description of the rural South 
by William Faulkner and the description of the rural Midwest by Sinclair 
Lewis capture the essence of rural society. But. unfortunately, their words 
and pictures do not provide the kind of "hard" data needed for formulating 
policies. Consequently, we must depend upon pictures of rural life that 
emanate from computer printouts rather than creative prose, and rural 
becomes a matter of nunbers. a statistical concept rather than a way of 
life, defined by the nunber of people living in a community and Its distance 
from population centers. Thus, to satisfy the concerns of current policy 
makers; we will try to use the data that exist and capture the statistical 
essence of rural life, a tabular view of the people, the land, the poverty, 
the lork. and the schools. 

As a general rule. Federal education policies Ignore the unique 
features of rural life. Vocational education policy Is no exception. Yet 
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consideration of local conditions has becooe Increasingly Important In 
vocational education policy as the goals of vocational education have been 
expanded to include social and economic as well as educational objectives. 
^Vocational education today focuses on compensating for differences In 
ability to support schools, reducing unemplo>raent, and generating economic 
growth In depressed areas. Each of these - fiscal capacity, unemplo>ment 
and economic growth— has a different meaning In rural areas than In urban 
areas and many conventional measures do not adequately describe the needs of 
both. Thus, If vocational education Is expected to aid the rural areas most 
In need, policies formulated must consider the context of policies— the 
social, demographic and economic conditions that affect the available 
resources and the costs, the delivery and the content and, the resulting 
outcomes of vocational education. 

To date there has been no rural advocacy group watching out for 
the needs of rural people to match the established urban advocacy groups 
such as the Urban League, the National Urban Coalition, and the Council of 
Great City Schools. Rural Interest groups are as disparate and fragnented 
as the rural population Itself. People In rural comnunltles tend to be more 
al Ike than people In large cities, but rural communities across the country 
tend to be more unlike each other than large cities across the country and 
therefore the entire rural population does not operate as and cannot be 
treated as a single polity. Rural populations Include migrant fanners In 
the Southwest, fisherman on the New England coast, factory workers In the 
South, and wheat farmers In the Midwest. 

While the diversity of rural populations should not be Ignored, It 
Is counterproductive to rural Interests to overemphasize the diversity 
because of the fact that national policy Is built on the commonalities that 
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•xist. Despite the wide cultural and economic variations, there are domi- 
nant demographic and economic conditions associated with being designated 
rural, such as scale. Isolation, cultural homogenlety within the connunlty. 
^and an agricultural tradition. 

Within the dominant conditions there are general regional patterns 
which, If taken Into account, could exercise an effect upon the Implementa- 
tion of policy, such as population density, which Is lowest In the Western 
States; the strength of agriculture, which Is greatest In the Midwest; the 
degree of industrialization, which Is highest in the Southern States; and 
patterns of demographic change. There are, of course, exceptions to any 
generalisations. Some rural communities In the more urbanized East, for 
example, take on the characteristics of urban communities, and some medium- 
sized, but Isolated, cities In the Western States, far from other urban 
areas, take on the characteristics of rural communities. But in order to 
predict Mhat policies might work and which may not in rural areas, it Is 
essential to understand rural conditions and how they might affect the 
outcomes of federal vocational education policy. 

This monograph will Identify statistical patterns and character- 
istics coRinon to rural areas, both within regions «d those that cut across 
regions. 1/ it includes: 
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Some of the Information in this monoaraph has been drawn from four 
descriptive regional papers, prepared for the study of vocational 
education In rural areas, by Oaryl Hobbs, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri; Fred Schmidt, University of Vermont. Burlington* 
Vermont; Frank Adams, Gatesvllle, North Carolina; and Kathy Baker-Smith, 
Durham. North Carolina. 
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0 the school district ; the characteristics of rural school 

districts that define and delimit their current delivery 
» systews and their capacity for providing education; 

0 the people ; the demographic characteristics that describe the 

nature of the population to be served and the ability of rural 

communities to provide services; 
0 the need ; the descriptions of rural poverty and deprivation 

that affect the need for services and the choice of criteria by 

which services are targeted; 
0 the land ; the geographic features that influence the delivery 

of services; and 
0 the jobs ; the labor market characteristics that affect the 

programs to be offered the currlculun and the targeting of 

funds. 

The Rural School Districts 

Perceptions of rural education are often formed by memories of the 
past. Rural education is identified with the one-room school much as the 
rural home is identified with the farm. Yet it is even less representative 
of rural education than the farm is the rural home. Fewer than 1,100 
one-room schools rewain today, more as relics of the past than as models 
still useful under the right conuiCions. 

Whether rural schools are one-room, three-room or consolidated, 
they are generally smaller than their urban counterparts. Thus, resources 
are constrained by diseconomies of scale. Small schools are unable to offer 
either the wide range of educational opportunities available to urban youth 
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or the "extras" of urban schools— the swimming pools, well-equipped 
. audltorluns or sophisticated physics, labs. Moreover, programs requiring a 
large, Investment such as vocational education are even more restricted than 
Jhe basic programs by scale. Consequently, most rural students have access 
to far fewer occupational programs than urban students. In fact, many rural 
students have only vocational agriculture or office occupations from which 
to choose. In order to have more extensive programs, rural districts are 
confronted with the dilemma of either relinquishing control to extensive 
consolidation of districts or settling for fewer conventional resources. 

Differences between urban and rural eudcatlon are confirmed by 
existing data. Compared to urban (or metro) districts: 

0 rural parents are more satisfied with their schools; 

0 rural schools and rural districts are snaller; 

0 rural school districts spend less per pupil and have fewer 
Supplemental resources available; and 

0 rural students perfonn more poorly on standardized tests. 

Smaller quantities do not necessarily reduce quality and rural 
people In fact claim to be quite satisfied with their schools. According to 
a recent Department of Housing and Urban Development survey of more than 
1,00D small cities, "small cities are proud of their public schools and 
consider them a major asset." ( Developmental Needs of Small Cities . 1979) 
Oily 7 percent of the respondents named schools as a problem. Despite State 
Education Agencies' (SEAs) dissatisfaction with many rural schools, 20 
percent of the small cities rated their facl'ttles excellent and half rated 
them adequate. According to case studies reviewed, rural residents are also 
more satisfied with more limited and less specialized vocational curricula 
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than are State and Federal administrators. 

Rural schools and rural local education agencies (LEAs) often are 
snaller than urban schools and urban districts due to lower population 
,,dens1ty« however* size Is also determined both by State policies and by 
local choice. Therefore, there are large regional and State variations in 
school district organization and school administrative policy. Size, of 
course, has implications for the nunber of programs and courses that can be 
supported in an area (Rosenfeld, 1977). It also is a major determinant of 
qualification for federal programs and inclusion In federal data gathering 
efforts. Many federal programs are targeted at population centers so that 
they may reach the maximun nunber of recipients. Consequently, many rural 
schools, districts and counties are too small to be funded. Schools and 
districts that do not qualify are also excluded in data collections and 
subsequent analyses. 

In 1977, 1.2 percent of the nation's school districts had over 
25,000 students, who comprised 28 percent of the public school enrollment in 
the country. In contrast, 26.7 percent of the school districts enrolled 
fewer than 300 students, who comprised only 1.2 percent of the public school 
enrollment in the country (Schneider 1980). 

Some regional patterns of district organization are discernible 
(Sher and Rosenfeld, 1977). Southern States are organized around county 
units and tnus contain relatively large districts (e.g. Alabama, 
5965/district; Georgia, 5686/ district; South Carolina, 6956/dlstrict) . 
northeastern States tend to follow New England-type town boundaries and 
consequently are much smaller (e.g. Vermont, 370/dlstrict; Maine, 
854/district). Hidwestern States generally follow township lines and tend 
to be smaller in nonmetropol itan areas (e.g., Nebraska, 271/district, South 
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Dakota, 747/d1str1ct) , Uestern States are mixed— the Southwestern States 
generally follow county boundaries and contain large districts (e.g.. New 
Mexico* average of 8282), while the Northwestern States are more 
^decentralized with smaller districts (e.g., Hontana, 312/d1str1ct, Wyoming, 
1228/dlstrlct), Even these State averages, however, can be misleading. The 
average size of nonmetro districts In Nebraska for Instance, Is 121; the 
average size of nonmetro districts In Texas Is 864.. The average district 
enrollment In the nation In fiscal 1972 for metropolitan areas was 6,360; 
for nonmetro areas was 1,323. 

Rural school districts may consolidate for special purposes In 
situations where general consolidation Is rejected. One such purpose Is 
vocational education. Area vocational education centers serving high school 
students from multiple districts are common In many States, particularly In 
the South. Other Independent service units, such as the 80CES In New York 
or the regional education agencies In Texas, provide specialized services to 
rural districts that individual districts cannot afford. 

Dwelling on district size and district organization obsures the 
character of rural schools themselves. A large LEA may Include one-room 
schools as well as consolidated high schools, yet the statistics typically 
are presented aggregated at the district level, confounding Intradlstrlct 
differences. Therefore, school districts can be large In terms of enroll- 
ment, but Include many small schools and thus still be rural. In the past, 
urban/rural analyses have been made only with district or county enrollment 
data as an Index '^i ruralness. 

Rural school districts, on the average, spend less per pupil than 
urban school districts, which, on the surface, would seem to Indicate 
pervasive Inequities. Dollars, however, are simply a proxy for resources 
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and resources less easily analyzed. On the one hand, rural lEAs have 
increased per unit costs due to diseconomies of scale. On the other hand, 
instructional costs, which comprise the bulk of school expenditures, are . 
Jower In rural areas because salaries are lower. For policy analysis, 
expenditures must not be examined jncondltlonally but In light of what they 
purchase. 

In 1976-77, of the 46 States that reported expenditures per pupil 
by central city, suburbs and nonmetro classification, 35 reported nonmetro 
expenditures below the state average, as shown In Table 1. Almost all of 
the States that did not report higher nonmetro per pupil expenditures were 
Western States with Urge, sparsely populated rural areas that resulted In 
diseconomies of scale (e.g., Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, . 
Oklahoma). The States with the lowest expenditures In nonmetro areas com- 
pared to metro areas were States with large, hlgh-cost urban centers, such 
as Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, and States with very poor 
rural counties, such as Mississippi and Arkansas. 

The expenditure gap between the metro and nonmetro districts has 
apparently narrowed In recent years as State 'and federal aid to schools has 
increased. In 1972-73, the nonmetro districts were spending about 20 
percent less than the central city districts and about 15 percent less than 
the suburban districts. The difference was mainly In Instructional expendi- 
tures and services. Administration expenditures per pupil were as high or 
hi9her in nonmetro districts and transportation was significantly higher. 
In the Vtestern States, nonmetro transportation expenditures per pupil were 
four times greater than the metro expenditures and for the nation, nonmetro 
expenditures per pupil for transportation were about double the expenditures 
in metro districts (Hughes, 1974). 
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TABLE 1 , , 

^CURRENT EDUCATION EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL BY 
HETROPOLITAN STATUS OF SCHOOL SYSTEM, BY STATE: 1976-77 

(IHCLUOES EXPENOITURES ONLY FOR PUPILS IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH GRADES 1-12) 



AVERAGE (MEAN) EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL BY 
HETROPOLITAN STATUS 



STATE OR 
OTHER AREA 



ALABAHA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

OIST OF COLUMBIA. 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS.... 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 





ttfllKAL tlTT 


SYSTEMS IN 


SYSTEMS 


SYSTEMS 


SYSTEMS IN 


SMSA'S OUT- 


OUTSIDE 




SMSA*S 


SIDE CENTRAL 


SMSA'S 






CITIES 




$ 757 


$ 826 


$ 750 


S 723 




0 


0 


2496 


1214 


1216 


1192 


1234 


812 


974 


782 


787 


1522 


1583 


1488 


1368 


1439 


1612 


1405 


1354 


1444 


1519 


1448 


1291 


1361 


2098 


1385 


1096 


1914 


1914 


0 


0 


1256 


1180 


1351 


1171 . 


952 


1187 


998 


843 


1559 


1559 


0 


0 


942 


1074 


774 


934 


1364 


1533 


1273 


1150 


1049 


1197 


967 


981 


1377 


1412 


1351 


1370 


1229 


1307 


1189 


1227 


849 


1130 


813 


755 


946 


1031 


874 


914 


1036 


1091 


1169 


1011 


1544 


1460 


1623 


1347 


1656 


1913 


1607 


1371 


1352 


1520 


1384 


1151 


1363 


1763 


1335 


1255 


811 


1031 


744 


795 


1100 


1279 


1143 


946 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


1356 


1373 


1148 


1397 


1216 


1193 


1195 


1305 


1049 


1081 


996 


1051 



77-OW 0-81 22 
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NEW JERSEY 


$1609 


$1545 




1166 


1128 


NEU YORK 


: 2210 


2408 


NORTH CAROLINA.... 


1003 


1135 


NORTH .DAKOTA 


1207 


.1422 


OHIO 


1199 - 


1447 


"OKLAHOHA 


936 


961 


OREGON 


1555 


1714 


PENNSYLVANIA . . 


1376 


1691 


RHODE ISLAND 


1444 


1632 


SOUTH CAROLINA.... 


645 


1092 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1058 


1087 


TENNESSEE 


881 


1129 


TEXAS 


1046 


1064 




1052 


1151 




1316 


0 


VIRGINIA 


1122 


1169 


WASHINGTON 


1363 


1656 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1434 


1162 




1449 


1633 



$1641 


$1588 


0 


1212 


2195 


1817 


971 


963 


1167 


1192 


1176 


996 


875 


949 


1518 


1482 


1345 


1161 


1339 


1454 


836 


829 


960 


1058 


876 


750 


989 


1083 


1009 


1100 


0 


1316 


1260 


951 


1300 


1297 


1120 


998 


1454 


1337 



SOURCE: United States Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, special tabulations froffl merged school district file. 
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Although rural per pupil expenditures still lag urban expendl* 

tures, 'rural school districts are not short-changed by federal programs— at 

least 'not on a purely quantitative basis. A recent Rand Corporation study 

^of two federal programs In six States Indicates that, on a per pupil basis, 

no urban bias exists (Bass and Berman, 1979). An analysis of all federal 

education programs for fiscal year 1978 shows that for elementary, secondary 

and adult programs, nonmetro counties received more per capita than metro 

counties. Outlays for employnent training and vocational education, 

however, were significantly higher In metro counties than In nonmetro 

counties— by more than 5-to-l In the Southern States (See Table 2). 

TABLE 2 

PER CAPITA OUTLAYS BY 
REGION FOR FY78 

Metro Counties Nonmetro Counties 

£mp1o>ment training 
and vocational education 

U.S. 44.8 14.8 

Northeast 48.4 25.6 

North-central 38.2 11.0 

South 46.4 8.9 

West 46.1 33.3 

Elementary, secondary 
and adult education 

U.S. 18.4 22.5 

Northeast 17.3 14.3 

North-central 14.0 14.8 

South 22.1 26.4 

West 20.3 34.5 

Source: Hendler and Reld, September, 1980 

With less money to spend. It Is Hketj^ that nonmetro districts 

provide fewer special services. Table 3 showsjbie relative difference In 

proportion of schools with two such services, guidance counselors and 

special education programs. Nationally, the proportion of city districts 

with special education Is twice as great as rural districts. Further, urban 
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«reas offered more preschajl education, in 1876. 35 percent more 3- to 5- 
year old children In mtro district! attended school th« In metre 
districts (Sher and Rosenfeld, 1977). 

Having described some of the disparities In dollars Md In 
services, we must consider the results. In evidence from the National 
Asses»ient of Education Project In the easly ig70s. which Indicated that 
rural school districts produce the lowest standardized test scores 
{Table 4). Only m nath did the very rural districts do better than city 
districts. Although It cannot be Inferred that fewer resources Jead to 
lower attainment. It is evident that, when the data were obtained, the most 
rural schools probably were not providing the same quality of education that 
the more populated districts were. 

The differences between urban and rural school districts, of 
course, are the consequences of contrasts between urban and ruril 
conditions. Snail rural district and school size are due In part to the 
seography and low population density. Satisfaction with schools and the 
cgrrlculs chosen are due In part to the nature of rural society and rural 
economies. The lack of resources Is due In part to the depressed econonlc 
conditions of many rural communities. Poorer test scores Is due In part to 
rural deprivation. Vocational education, which demands high costs and also 
more flexibility to adapt to the changing labor market, is affected even 
more acutely by rural conditions. The following sections will describe 
conditions associated with rural life that may affect vocational education 
programs. 
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TABLE 3 

SUPPORT SERVICES FOR EDUCATION, 1971 



PERCENT Of DISTRICTS WHH 
GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 



PERCENT OF DISTRICTS WITH 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Cegitcr City Suburban Rural Center City Suburban 



Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Mest 

U.S. 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
61.3 
93.8 



78.9 
78.7 
85.9 
39.8 
67.2 



56.3 
51.3 
85.7 
29.0 
49.8 



94.8 
98.8 
87.0 
70.0 
36.3 



76.4 
75.9 
71.2 
30.9 
62.2 



Source: Fratoe, 1978 



TABLE 4 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROJECT SCORES FOR 
13 YEAR OLDS - DIFFERENCE FROM NATIONAL MEDIAN 



Rural 



47.4 
49.3 
61.8 
30.1 
44.9 



Reading 
1971 



Writing 
1970 



Math 
1973 



Science 
1970 



8I9 City 
Suburbs 
Medlun City 
Small Places 
Very Rural 



1.4 
2.1 
0.1 

-0.6 . 

-4.4 



•2.9 
2 4 
2.1 
-0.6 
-4.6 



-3.9 
2.4 
0.8 
-0.5 
•3.6 



-2.7 
2.6 
0.8 
0.9 

-6.3 



Source: Fratoe, 1973. 
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The Peoplt: The Dw>graphy of Rurtl ARerlct 
The term "rural" may suggest a mental Image of a specific situa- 
tion: 'a Yankee fanner In a New England Picture-postcard town, a Kansas 
..farmer In a visor cap working the fields, or an Appalachian woman behind the 
counter of a general store In Kentucky. Most city dwellers perceive rural 
folk as different, simply because of the size of the community In which they 
live. Rural people are often depicted as elder ly, self-reliant, slow*paced, 
possessing little formal education but considerable traditional wisdom, and 
with strong roots In the community. Ruralness represents an olo-fashloned 
life style based on stability. Informality and close relationships, a life 
which a growing nunber of people seek Intellectually, .If not actively. 
Obviously, these Images are stereotypes. Nevertheless there are distinctive 
features of the rural populace and there Is some tn.th In the Images. 
Compared to urban (or metropolitan) communities, residents af rural 
communities: 

0 are older; 

0 have fewer years of formal education; 

0 Include a decreasing nunber of fanners; and 

0 have lower taxes, but receive fewer public services. 

The first question Inevitably raised In any discussion of urban- 
rural demographic differences Is: who Is rural? According to the U.S. 
Census, rural means residence on a fann, open countryside or areas of fewer 
than 2,500 residents. An expanded definition sometimes used Is residence on 
a farm, open countryside, or In a nonmetropolltan area of less than 10,000. 
An alternate term frequently used because It simplifies the classification 
for data collection Is nonmetropolltan. This vs residence outside of a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SNSA), a tenn for areas that Include 
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a city, or city and contiguous conmunltles that utnue the central city fcr 
social and economic purposes, with at least 50,0«0 Inhabitants. These 
•etropolltan areas (SHSAs) are often separated Into central city and 
..$ii>urbs for analytical purposes. In 1970, there were 53.9 million rural 
people (26.5 percent of the U.S.), 63.8 million nonmetropolltan people (31.4 
percent of the U.S.), and 65.1 million expanded rural (32.0 percent of the 
U.S.). 

test available data prior to the 1980 census have been presented 
only according to metro or nonmetro classification. This mciograph will use 
both mctro-nonmetro and urban-rural distinctions where they exist and, 
further, will distinguish among nonmetro, central city, and suburbs where 
Che data permit. 

Exact and comprehensive data are unnecessary for policy purposes 
If da»;« are properly identified and the labels are understood. The descrip- 
tions that are Important for policies will be evident whether the rural 
population Is truly 26.5 percent of the nation, as reported for 1977, or 
27.1 percent or 26.3 percent. The rural population is, for policy purposes, 
about one quarter of the nation. The nonmetropolltan population, which 
excludes some rural communities that are located within metropolitan areas, 
was about 3 out of 10 for the same year. These nunbers have decreased at a 
fairly uniform rate until about 1970, (See Table 5) when the decline slowed 
and even was reversed In many regions. Whether rural or nonmetropolltan 
data are used; enough people are Involved to warrant policy consideration. 

One of the most widely publicized findings In demographic 
statistics In recent years has been the shift In population (Beale, 1976; 
Morrison, 1979; Ross, 1979). For years, rural areas had been losing 
population to the cities. 
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TABLE 5 
RURAL POPULATION 



Year Total Rural Rural Farm 

U.S. Populatlcn Population Population Population 

(millions) (millions) Percent of Percent of 

Total Total 



1880 


50,156 


36,971 


73.7 


43.8 


IftSO 


62,947 


42,254 


67.1 


42.3 


1900 


75,995 


47^622 


62.6 


41.9 


1910 


91,972 


49,349 
51,406 


53.7 


34.9 


1920 


105,711 
122,775 


48.6 


30.1 


1930 


53,820 


43.8 


24.9 


1940 


131,669 
150,697 


57,246 


43.4 


23.2 


1950 


61,770 
53,765 


41.0 


15.3 


I960 


179,323 
203,212 


30.0 


8.7 


1970 


53,887 


26.5 . 


4.8 


1979 


219,611 






3.4 



Source: Bureau of the Census 



TABLE 6 

POPULATION CHANGE 
1970-1975 

Location Percent Change 

Total U.S. 4.8 

Metropol Itan 4.0 

Nonmetro 6.9 

Open Country 775 

Less than 2500 5.8 

2,500 - 9,999 3.3 

10,000 - 24,999 3.3 

25,000 - 49,999 3.1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Current Population 
Reports , Series P-25, Nos. 649-698. 
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Now, over the first half of the 1970s, nortmetro counties have exhibited a 
higher- rate of growth than metro counties and migration patterns have 
reversed— labeled by demographers as the "rural turnaround." For the first 
^tlme In this century, noninetro counties gained population at a greater rate 
than metro counties, shown In Table 6, and net migration was into rural 
areas. Between 1970 and 1975, metro counties gained 4,0 percent, nonnietro 
counties gained 6,9 percent and the completely rural communUles gained 9.7 
percent (Beale, 1976). Among the regions of the country„the West and South 
gained more than the East and Midwest, although In all regions the complete- 
ly rural counties exhibited the greatest growth. Figure 1 shows the shifts 
In migratlonal pattern between 1970 and 1976 by region. 

Paradoxically, the population changes could create a statistical 
misrepresentation of the situation. As people move Into rural areas, the 
population could be Increased to the point where the town Is considered as 
"urban." Uhat appears to be a rural-to-urban migration may be simply a 
reclassification. 

One difference between metro and nohmetro areas that Influences 
the needs for education and other social services Is the age distribution of 
the population, shown In Table 7, As a result of the outmlgratlon of youth 
due, among other things, to the lack of economic opportunities, and to *he 
Inmlgratlon of the elderly to nonmetro retirement conmunltles, rural 
communities tend to be older. In nonmetro areas, 36 percent of the 
population Is over 44, while In metro areas 31 percent of the population Is 
over 44 (Goland, et al , 1978). 

One of the most striking differences between metro and nonmetro 
residents Is In the average levels of formal education, particularly among 
blacks, shown In Table 8. Only 47 percent of white males on farms and 
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Ctiingi in RqioMl Populitlon Qi^ 
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TABLE 7 

A6E DISTRIBUTIONS IN SMALL CITIES, 1970 

Nonmetro Metro Large 
Small Cities Sraall CUIes* Cities 

Under 5 Years Old 7.9t 8.4X 8.3X 

m^M^ 21.4 20.9 20.5 

65 and Over 14.3 lo.l io!o 

* Does not Include 119 cities under 50,000 population Mhlch are 
"tSSry * Included In the large city 



Sources: Oata Systems and Statistics Division, U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Developnent, derived from 1970 Census 
data; Small City Study Comparisons/ U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Census Use Research, Statistical Research Division. 



TABLE 8 

PERCENT COMPLETING HIGH SCHOOL, OF THOSE OVER 25, 1975 

Blacks Whites 

Males Females Males Females 



58.8 
58.0 
70.5 



Rural-farm 9.4 15,5 45 g 

Rural, Non-farm 25.3 27.0 57*3 

Suburban $0.5 51.5 71)5 ,u.d 

Central city 46.3 47.7 66.2 61.9 

Source: Fratoe, 1979 
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57 percent of Mhite males in nonmetro, nonfarm areas Mtio Mere over 25 In 
1975 completed high school, while 72 percent of suburban and 66 percent of 
central city Mtiite males completed high school. For black males, the 
..comparable percentages Mtio completed high school were 9 percent, farm; 25 
percent, nontnetro, nonfarm; 51 percent, suburban; and 46 percent, central 
city. Even more striking is the fact that nearly 1 of every 4 of nonmetro 
black males has not had 5 years of school, shown in Figure 2. 

Despite the decline of employnent in agriculture, rural residence 
is often perceived as synonomous with farming. Farm residence, however, 
also has diminished as rapidly as agricultural productivity has increased. 
In 1900, 40 percent of the population lived on farms; this dropped to 23 
percent in 1940, to 15 percent in 1950, and to about 3 percent in 1979 (see 
Table 5). About 1 out of every 35 persons or 1 out of 9 rural people lived 
on farms in April, 1979. Farm residents, as defined in 1978, are people 
living on a farm with agricultural production of at least $1,000 per year, 
which excludes those living on non-working farms or those farming only for 
self-consunption or barter and is thus an undercount. 

The fann population in 1979 was 94 percent white, a substantial ,. 
ch2nge from 1920 when half of all blacks lived on farms and made up a much 
larger share of the total farm population. Only 280,000 blacks resided on 
fartns and only 118,000 Hispanics lived on farms in 1979 (Farm Population of 
the United States, 1960). 

Only about 3 percent of the nation's work force earn their living 
from fanning today and a third of all farmers need off*farm Jobs to survive 
economically. The data, however, fail to include most farm women. Farm 
women are frequently an unclassified part of the labor force, sharing in the 
running of the farm and particularly in farm management, but with few of 
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Ft6lM£ 2 



Adults with Less than 6 Years of Schooling 
Percent 




White Black 
1970 



White Black 
1979 



Adulto Witt) l9S8 than 5 yaars of schooling «re defined as 

functional illiterttss. 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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the fringe benefits of paid eaplo^ent (Hill, 1980). Farm women also are 
llkeljf' to have additional mrk off the farm In order for the farm family to 
survive economically. 

Community Services 

Rural communities have fewer government services and waller and 
less costly local governments than cities— even on a per capita basis. 
Rural property owners are therefore not taxed as heavily for noneducatlon 
services as urbin property owners (Table 9). In 1976, the tax effort of 
nonmetro rural areas, as measured by nonschool taxes, was 1.19 mills per 
dollar of income. The average effort for large cities was 2.58 mills. This 
Is somewhat deceiving because It does not describe the true costs to the 
Individual— rural residents must pay directly for some services that are 
provided by larger city governments, such as garbage collection, fire 
protection, and social services. The differences In service «id taxes are 
due more to diseconomies of scale and the Inability of rural towns to 
provide the services centrally, than to lack of need or desire for the 
services ( Developmental Needs of Small Cities . March, 1979). Anong the 
greatest unfulfilled needs of rural communities are. In fact, sewers, 
streets and water facilities, items typically paid for by municipal taxes. 

In some Instances, rural communities actually do have lower expen- 
ses. Police protection, for example. Is less costly outside of cities. One 
of the attractions of rural life for many Is the lower crime rate. In 1975, 
the rate of violent crime in metro areas was almost four times the rate In 
rural areas and more than twice the rate In small cities, shown In Table 10. 
The rate of school vandalism and schoolroom violence Is also much lower In 
rural areas (Violent Schools-Safe Schools, 1978). Although the crime rate 
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TABLE 9 

TAX EFFORT FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN EDUCATION, 1976 

Average Tax Effort 

^^^^ C^^^es L61 1.76 

Under 2,500 i iq i ie 

2,500-9,999 {'M l.Sl 

10,000-24,999 i 93 ? 02 
25,000-49,999 

Large Cities 

50,000 and over « 2.58 

♦ 35X or more (one standard deviation) above ittean 

Tex effort • Adjusted (non-school) taxes 

Population X per cap Ua income 

Source: Rural Developiaent Progres^ . USOA, 1977 



TABLE 10 

CRIME RATES PER 100,000 INHABITANTS, 1975 

Metro Sroall City Rural 

Property 5529 4168 1829 

Violent 580 269 167 

Source: Rural Development Progress . USDA, 1977. 
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in nonmetro areas has been Increasing, It is still significantly lower than 
city crime rates. 

^ Itewls The Nature of Rural Deprivation 
The case for the neglect of the rural poor has been presented- for 
example, in the National Advisory Cotnnission on Rural Poverty, ig67, and 
the Senate Comnlttee Report, 1971. However, because poverty In rural areas 
has a different face than poverty in cities, the facts bear repeating. The 
data show that when nonmetro counties are compared to metro counties; 
0 poverty Is more prevalent; 

0 poverty is greatest among blacks in the rural South; 

0 rural poor are more likely to be enployed; 

0 poor families are more likely to be Intact; and 

0 health is poorer and health care Is less accessible. 

Federal programs aimed at poverty Inevitably have too few funds to 
achieve all of their objectives and thus are most effective if their 
resources are sufficiently concentrated to reach the greatest target 
population. The dispersed nature of rural poverty, however, hmpers the 
concentration of resources and the provision of social services. It Is far 
easier and more cost-effective to run programs for the poor In cities where 
a central office can be responsible for reaching thousands. Yet much of the 
most extreme poverty is In sparsely populated areas. 

In 1977, 33 percent of the population lived In norwietro areas but 
40 percent of the poor lived In these areas. Of the 250 poorest counties in 
the nation in 1975, all were rural. Tarpaper shacks and mobile homes tucked 
away on back roads and In the woods are out of the line of vision of 
urban-based policymakers and tend to be overlooked. Yet even the 
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Pennsylvania faniihouse» which looks so quaint from a car speeding down the 
Interstate* on closer Inspection might disclose Inadequate plunbing, poor 
Insulation and a leaky roof. 

Regional and Racial Variations 

Statistics on the rural poor are far from uniform acrosi^ rural 
populations. National averages hide regional and racial d1fferenci:i;;< b.'Hle 
poor rural counties exist In many States, extreme poverty occurs dispropor* 
tlonately In the South (See Table 11) and even more disproportionately xtaoriq 
blacks. Of the 255 poorest counties In the nation In 1975, 237 were locetad 
in Southern States; 212 of the Southern counties had m average per cr;p1ta 
Income of less than $3500. In that same year, 41 percent of all nonmetro 
blacks had Incomes below poverty and almost all lived In the South. In 
1975, 12 percent of nonmetro whites had Incomes below poverty ani about half 
of all native Aner leans had Incomes below poverty. 

TABLE 11 
MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME, 1978 



Region Metro Nonmetro 



United States 9362 7032 

Northeast 10449 8515 

North Central 10191 7549 

South « 8235 6076 

Me St 10113 8212 



Source: The Rural State In Public Assistance , 1978 

Data show that farmers also were disproportionately poor— 20 
percent had Incomes below the poverty level In 1975. In 1977, more than 18 
percent of all fanners earned less than $5000, Including 17 percent of white 
farmers 2nd 42 percent of black fanners, knonq farmers, 39 percent earned 
less than $10,000 while only 27 percent of other nonmetro residents earned 
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77-098 0-81 28 . 
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less than $10,000. Poverty Is M>st extrene anbng elderly farmers, «ho re 
not as- able to supplement their farm Income with off the farm mrk. 



TABLE 12 
POPULATION BELOW POVERTY, 1975 

^OOOs Percent Poor 

United States 25,877 12 3 

Metro 15,348 in 7 

Central City - 



Farm 
Nonmi 

Sou'^ce: The Rural State In Public Assistance , 1978 



Nonmetro 10, 529 



Incomes of rural people are also low outside the South, but tend 
to be above the poverty line. In part due to the much smaller rural minority 
population. Vermont, Maine, and Idaho, for Instance, have very low per 
capita Incomes but much lower proportions of their populations are below 
poverty level than even wealthier (on a per capita basis) Southern states. 
The cost of living tends to be higher in the Northern States however, 
causing need to be underestimated. Thus, many Northern poor In need fall to 
qualify for targeted assistance programs. For exanple, although Vermont Is 
ranked 42nd In per capita Income, no county In the State qualifies for 
direct federal assistance under the proposed Youth Employment Bill passed by 
the House In the fall of 1980, which would allocate money based on concen- 
tration of need- Incidence of poverty or numbers of youth below poverty. 

The Rural Poor Family 

Many of the stereotypical characteristics of poor people do not 
hold for rural areas. For Instance, rural poverty Is not as often 
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associated with uneaployMnt, In 1975, 1 out of every 4 poor families 
living* In honnetro areas had a Mcnber who worked full tine for the entire . 
year M nearly 30 percent of the households below poverty had two or nore 
^wage earners (See Figure 3). Underenp1o>iient Is as large an' Issue as 
unesplojinent In rural areas, but much less visible and less easily counted. 

Rural poor fanllles arr ^re likely to be headed by a male (70 
percent) than the urban poor families (33 percent). Therefore rural poverty 
Is not simply a result of broken homes and abandoned wives and children. 
Since In most States Intact families and farm families are Ineligible for 
Aid For Dependent Children (AFDC), the aid to the rural poor Is limited. 
1 In 4 nonmetro poor families has earnings as Its only source of Income . 
The other three fourths, has eltlirr a combination of earned and ''unearned" 
Income (43 percent) or only "unearned" Income (30 percent). Unearned Income 
Includes child support, alliiiony, and annuities as well as pa>ments from 
government programs, veterans benefits, /\FDC, social security, unemplo>ment 
Insurance, and other public assistance. Less ^ than half of the nonmetro 
poor, however t received any 'public assistance and only about a quarter 
received AFD C. Only one-fifth of the norinetro poor recijlved all or some 
portion of their Income from public assistance; one third of the metro poor 
received all or some portion of their Income from public assistance 
(National Rural Center, 1978). Of people eligible for food stamps In rural 
areas, a smaller percentage actually received them than In urban areas. 
Further, fewer of those In rural areas who received food stamps received any 
public assistance at all. 

In sunmary, then, a smaller proportion of the rural poor receive 
government benefits than urban poor. The nonmetro poor are either more 
self-reliant, and less willing to use public assistance programs or the 
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public assistance progroas ere falling to reach the rural areas. Thus, new 
formulas programs that target funds based on numbers receiving assistance 
from listing programs w111 underserve rural areas. 

Rural Health and Health Care Services 

Rural areas have fewer health care services than urban areas. 
Hospitals are few and far between, the number of general practitioners Is 
declining and those remaining are overburdened. Specialized clinics Just do 
not exist In sparsely populated aieas. Even In the clean country air and 
with slower pace, the health of rural residents Is not better than city 
d>.'ellers. A study of the health status by county, conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA), and based or. census data, reported 
that the Index of health for metro areas was 8 percent hlqher than that of 
nonmetro areas. The Index was composed of Infant mortality rates, for which 
nonmetro was 11 percent higher than metro; total mortality rates, for which 
nonmetro was 5 percent higher than metro; and Influenza and pneunonia 
mortality rates, for which nonmetro was IS percent higher than met^^o (Ross, 
Bluestone and Hines, 1979). 

A Department of Health, Eoucatlon and Welfare (HEW) study of 
health care reported that there were twice as many doctors per 10,000 
residents (19.3) In metro areas ttan In nonmetro areas (8.0), shown In Table 
13. The discrepancies are not quite as great for dentists (6.0 In m£tro 
areas and 3.7 In nonmetro areas) but still significant. There are even 
fewer doctors In the nonmetro areas of the Southern and North central States 
(Just over 7 per 10,000) and there were fewer than 3 dentists per 10,000 In 
the nonmetro South. ( Health , 1978y. The trend, however, appears to be 
reversing and the nunber of general practitioners, and even specialists Is 
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now increasing more rapidly In rural areas than In cities. 

TABLE 13 



INDICES OF HEALTH CARE, 1975 



Northeast 
Nortr. Central 
South 
West 



Physicians/100,000 

Metro Non- Nonmetro 
Metro nonadjacent 
less urban Ued 



Oentlsts/100,000 

Metro Non- Nonmetro 
Metro nonadjacent 
less urban Ued 



United States 19.3 8.0 



22.5 
17.3 
'7.6 
Z0.2 



10.9 
7.5 
7.2 
9.5 



7.2 
9.6 
6.9 
6.6 
8.4 



6.0 
7.2 
5.6 
4.8 
6.9 



3.7 
4.8 
4.2 
?.8 
4.8 



3.6 
4.5 
4.4 
2.6 
4.8 



Source: Health. United States, 1978 



The Rural Landscape 
What makes rural America truly distinctive is the land and how the 
people relate to It. The geography of rural America Is as diverse as the 
Inhabitants, affecting the delivery and costs of educational and social 
services. To design effective vocational education educators must know the 
topography of the areas to be served and what delivery systems best fit. 
For example. New Mexico cities can be separated by many miles geographically 
Isolating population settlements and naklng area centers Inaccessible to 
many. Vermont, which Is more densely populated, retains a strong New 
England tradition of local autonomy creating a social rather than geographic 
Isolation among population settlements. Attempts to establish programs In 
Hew England that do not fully Involve each community will fall (GJelton, 
1979) . 

understanding t,ie rural environment Is as Important as 
under standi Ing the people who live there. Compared to communities within 
metropol It.^fl counties. 
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0 rurdl geographic conditions Are more varied; 

0 rural conmunltles are less accessible; and 

0 rural farm land Is declining and ownership Is becoming more 



concentrated. 



Population residing In rural areas and population density describe 
very different geographic characteristics and attempts to use then 
Interchangeably can lead to confusion, particularly i4ien statistics are 
aggregated to the State level. Nevada, for Instance, turns out to be 47th 
In the proportion of Its rural population— less than 20 percent are rural. 
Yet Its population density Is only 4 per square mile, the third most 
sparsely populated State. California, the least "rural" State based on 
population figures still has the 10th largest rural population, and Is 
second In agricultural production. In general, the Western States are more 
sparsely populated (22 per square mile) but also more urban (83 percent), as 
shown In Table 14. The Southern States are the most rural (35 percent), but 
much more densely populated (78 per square mile). An analysis of only 
nonmetro counties would reveal a very low population density In the West and 
thus a quite hard-to-serve population. 



TABLE 14 



POPULATION DENSITY . 



Population 
(lOOOs) 
1978 



Area, Sq. HI. 
(lOOOs) 



Population 
Density 
1978 



Percent 
1970 



United States 213,060 

Northeast 49,457 

Midwest 57,640 

South 68,051 

West 37,912 



3,540 
163 
752 
874 

1.751 



303 
77 
78 
22 



60 



26.5 
19.6 
28.5 
35.4 
17.1 



Source: Bureau of the Census, 1978 
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Anple space In »^ich to live has Its draMbacks « well as its 
benefits. Lack of public transportation— taken for granted in most large 
cities-bars many rural people from participating in education, job training 
..programs, social services, and even the job market. Rural Anerica is highly 
dependent on the automobile and suffers acutely from such things as energy 
shortages and poor road conditions The rising cost of both cars and fuel 
causes more hardships for rural inhabitants than for city dwellers. In 
1974, before the energy crisis really hit, 15 percent of all nonmetro 
households did not have access to an automobile ( Rural Development Progress . 
1977). The poor, the young and the elderly are particularly handicapped by 
lack of transportation. 

There is almost no public transportation to supplement private 
means. In 1980 there were only about 1,300 public buses serving 
non-urbanized areas. The more sparsely settled States had virtually no 
transportation in the more rural areas. Utah had only nine local public 
buses operating in rural areas, Texas had two. New Mexico had none, Idaho 
had three, and South Dakota had none (United States Department of 
Transportation, igsO). Limited intercity transportation also restricts 
mobility in rural area. With the slow demise of rail passenger service to 
rural areas, the buses are the only remaining public links between the 
country and the city. 

Although farms and ranches are getting larger, the total amount of 
land being farmed or ranched is giving way to urban sprawl. Farm and ranch 
land is declining (See Table 15). 
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TABLE 15 



FARMLAND 



Farms 
Average 



% of Land 
Farwed 



% of Farmers Norking 
More than 100 days off h 



^arm 



United States 

East 

Mldwst 



440 

163 
357 
329 
1360 



44.9 
22.4 
75.4 
54.7 
29.1 



35.2 
36.6 
29.7 
40.9 
35.9 



South 
West 



Source: Bureau of the Census, County and City Data Book . 1977 

Farm land decreased by almost 6 million acres per year between 1960 to 1979 
(Cbughlln, 1980). Actual or proposed economic development often upsets the 
stability of land prices. Inflating farm lands above their use value 
(Huffman, 1977). Between 1970 and 1980, farm land Increased by over 22.5 
percent, almost 2.5 times the rate of Inflation. In Iowa farm land Junped 
33.5 percent for the same period. Splraling land prices entice marginal 
farmers to subdivide and sell sections to new residents; In other areas, as 
property taxes rise, land Is simply diverted to more profitable purposes. 

The land remaining Is becoming concentrated among fewer farmers. 
New York reported 1,000 fewer farms In 1980 than In 1979. In 1950, the 
average size of a farm was 213 acres; In 1965 the average holding was 339 
acres; In 1979 It was 443 acres (Coughlln, 1980). Today the 1 percent 
largest of farm and ranch owners possess 29 percent of all the land while 
the 50 percent smallest own only about 5 percent of all the land, as shown 
In Table 16. The proportion of all land used for farming or ranching, 60 
percent In 1945 was' down to 45 percent by 1978. 
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TABLE 16 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAND OWNERSHIP, 1979 

Lylltl °r Omers, Percent of Percent of 

Holding, Acres IQOOs All Landowners Total Acres 

Less than 50 3,577 57 e 9 

50 - 199 1 769 28 

200 - 499 '621. lo II' n 

500 - 1499 2(K 4 lot 

1500 and over 55 1 IS'? 

Totals . ^ TOO irofu 

St^eV!^!97l?^ ' Statistics and Cooperative Services 70. 

Since property wealth Is the basis for local taxes and Is 
frequently used as a proxy for wealth In distributional formulas, the trends 
In rural property are w Important element of education policy. 

Rural Jobs and Rural Kork: Distinctions and Definitions 
Knowledge of the characteristics of rural areas and rural people 
is important to the social objectives of federal policies and, similarly, 
knowledge of the character of rural economics and labor markets Is Important 
to the economic objectives of federal policies. Vocational education must 
correspond to local labor market needs. Yet the unique features of rural 
economics are often obscured by the use of State aggregated Information and 
by conventional ideas about economic growth that have developed from 
urban/Industrial expansion. Rural economics do not always fit these 
patterns. tfJhen rural areas are compared to urban areas: 

- nonagrlcultural business and Industry Is 1ncre*svv.. .-.ich more 
rapidly; 

- the largest nunber of job opportunities tend to U Ii<oU<5t^ to 
one or two Industries; 
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IndustrUllzitlon and DMinatlon 

Industry Is not new to rural Anerlca. The East Is dotted wJt^ 
one»1r1dustry tOMns«*coa1 mining towns In Appalachia and mill towns tri U3 
^South and In New England. The history of rural Industrialization iihii '^f^^ 
one of domination and paternalism. The company dominated the econs^mlcs and 
politics of the town» and as the largest enployer, kept the Morkfcrf;^ as 
dependent upon It as possible. Unionization In rural areas was riwz. Since 
the company was the "only game In town," and often owned eveo th^i 'stores and 
supporting services* control was complete. 

Today, with renewed emphasiss on rural Industrial 1z.».i^on, It Is 
safe. to assune that the nunber of one- and two-lndustrjr towns U growing. 
State economic development strategies, particularly In the So<iti;, have been 
directed at moving labor-intensive Industries to non1ndust/1fi11/:i4 rural 
areas to take advantage of surplus labor and lack of wage c(r*H^et1t1on. Tsie 
conditions In these new Industrial towns, however. Is ne longr?- the same. 
The single company of today Is less likely to be a farolly-O'^t^vi business or 
•itdependent corporation and more likely to be a subsl'iiary ^-f a much larger 
corporate entity. The economic domination persists but Industry tias 
improved the treatment of workers. But, because It usual ;r bring.; many 
new people. It does not have the some political domination or itn: zsiH 
long-term commitment to the coffiRunlty. Therefore, when locations >iH'f 'w^r 
labor costs are discovered, new Industry is as likely to leave £S quickly as 
It C(t«e. 

Ihe conventional notion of low-sklH 1ndustr1i>V«zel1or> that It 
IS only an early stage of Industrial growth and tecWv<>T>7i;;Ai change, and 
that as the work force becomes better educated liion* rjfsclpl Ined, higher 
paying industries will join or replace the low-swlii Industry and low paid 
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workers win be upgraded. Studies of sites where this has happened, 
however. Indicate that plans go astray and In fact the higher skill jobs go 
to workers imported from outside the community and much of the income 
..generated leaves the community. Thus, the benefits have been less than 
anticipated. 

One of the reasons ^rfiy the South has been able to attract business 
to rural areas Is that many of the former deterrents to eccrnSsIc growth such 
as poor roads, lack of waste disposal and water capacity, «d poor schools, 
have been taken care of at government expenseu through the programs of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, the Economic Development Administration, 
Fanners' Home Administration, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. Therefore, 
rural communities that were once rejected out-of-hand for Industrial 
development are now considered prime sites by corporate planners. Service 
Industries, too, are moving to rural areas at an even greater rate than 
manufacturing. Service Industries, however, tend to be less labor 
Intensive and are more apt to hire more women and youths not previously in 
the labor market for the low paying clerical jobs. 

Southern States have been more aggressive than other States In 
recruiting business to relocate In rural areas. Naif of the Increase In 
nonmetro manufacturing jobs between 1962 and 1978 occurred In the 
South— much of It before 1970. Southern states economic development 
agencies openly have wooed Northern Industrialists to cohvlnce them to move 
South, to a "warmer" business climate with lower wages, surplus labor, lower 
taxes, and, right-to-work laws. A study of migration of firms out of New 
England between 1969 an^ 1974 showed that a third went to the Southeastern 
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states* (Jusenlus and Ledebor, 1977). 

The Industries participating most heavily In the revltallzatlon of. 
the rural south have been the textiles, apparel* food, and chemical 
Industries— all but the last being labor-intensive, low-skill requirement 
Industries. More recently, the attractive business climate of the South has 
attracted service industries for similar reasons. Service employment In the 
South Increased by 33 percent between 1970 and 1976. The beneficiaries of 
the growth, however, have been distributed selectively, corxentrated among 
white males. Although Blacks comprise 40 percent of the work force In the 
South, they have gained only 16 percent of the new Jobs (Bruno and Wright, 
1980). From 1950 to 1970 In Alabama, when Industrial employment Increased 
20 percent, enployment In the State's black belt dropped 30 percent 
(Marable, 1979). 

The North central States have been less aggressive, but still 
persistent. In trying to attract Industry. Unable to offer the same low- 
wage, non-unionized work force of the South (most of the Hidwest has a 
higher wage rate and higher union membership rate than the nation as a 
whole), and unable to generate the same level of Federal support* the 
North-central States attempt to "sell" their existing community services- 
transportation networks, roads, water and sewage systems, and, especially, 
an educated, motivated, and skilled work force (Bruno and Wright, 1979). 



* It is difficult to discern the degree to **»ich rural jobs were created at 
the expense of urban Jobs, or Southern Jobs at the expense of Northern 
Jobs. Studies of plant relocations would Indicate thai the nunbers are 
small (Killer, 1979) and that most plants that relxate remain very near 
their old site. Yet critics of business flight point out that it is not 
easy to identify all relocations. They sometimes occur over time, by 
slowly phasing out a plant in one area or simply not replacing worn out 
equipment, and investing in a new plant somewhere else, with a slightly 
different product or process (Bluestone and Harrison, 1979). 
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Between 1962 and 1978, nonmetro manufacturing Jobs Increased In the 
North-central States by 48 percent— an Increase of 564,000 new Jobs. Metro 
manufacturing Jobs Increased by only 400,000 during the sane period. (Haven 
«and Honing, 1979) A large nunber of the new nonmetro businesses are related 
to the Indigenous resources of the rei^lon, ag»'iculture, and forestry. The 
largest growth has been In related Industries such as feeds, paper, farm 
machinery and trucks, but It has also Included household aoj>l lances, 
plastics, and InstrunentS' 

Rural towns In the Northeast, with strong traditions of self- 
reliance, have been the least susceptible to domination by single 
Industries. Although there has been some Industrialization In the rural 
Northeast, the mass production, labor-Intensive Industries have not chosen 
the Northeastern States as frequently for new plant sites. Wages In the 
Northeast are relatively high, the climate Is less desirable, taxes are 
high, and zoning restrictions are more consMOv*. More Important, the Northern 
States have been more particular about the businesses they recruit and are 
more apt to consider such things as the effects on the environment and the 
quality of work. General levels of education are higher In the North, but 
the customized vocational education training programs are not as strongly 
promoted, public training tends to be "constrained" by demanding from 
participating firms a commitment to a nilnlmun nunber of new jobs, wages 
above the legal mlnlmim, or union negotiation clauses. The message now 
being sent to the North by development strategists trying to rebuild 
Northern economics Is clearly to be satisfied with less for workers in order 
to Increase the gross nunber of jobs (Short and Levin, 1979). Nonmetro Jobs 
In manufacturing In the Northeastern states Increased by only 13 percent 
between 1962 and 1978 (Haren and Hoi ling, 1979). 
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The rural areas of the Western States are the least populated 
parts 6f the nation. Communities are Isolated from one another and thus 
less attractive as Industrial sites, despite the strong business climate of 
-the sun belt states In the West. In the Kest, Industrialization Is much 
nore apt to occur In or near urban areAS and. In particular, near the medltin 
size cities such as Boise, Idaho, which offer a compromise between small 
town environment and large city benefits. Nonmetro manufacturing jobs 
Increased by only 10 percent between 1962 and 1978 (Haren and Ho111ngs, 
1979). 

Much of the rural economic growth In the Mest has been In 
businesses related to the Indigenous resoures of the region and 
energy-related Industries (Baker-Smith, 1980). Some of this new work 
requires sophisticated technological skills and therefore offers high wages. 
But other Industries that are proliferating, especially along the Mexican 
border, are In non-durable manufacturing (which Is growing twice as fast as 
durable goods manufacturing In the West), which pays low wages, offers 
little advancement, and Is unstable, moving where the costs are lowest. 

In contrast to the manufacturing enplo>ment, service emplo>ment Is 
booming as a result of the Increase In tourism and recreation In the West. 
Jobs In the service Industries Increased by 48 percent between 1962 and 
1978. The service Industries, like Southern manufacturing, require large 
nunbers of low-paid, low skill employment, such as hotel and restaurant 
workers, clerks and conmerclal cleaners, and thus the quality of work as. 
well as enployment Is at Issue In the West. 

The growth of large-scale business and Industry In rural locations 
has Improved rural conditions simply by putting more people to work. It has 
not, according to most studies, helped those most In need, the disadvantaged 
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TABLE 17 

# 

PERCENT CHANGES IN EHPLOYHENT SEMEN 1970 AND 1976 

Northeast North Centra) ; South Hest 
f^ietro Metro Noiwetro Hetro Noniietro Metro Nonmetro Metro 



Mining 


,16.1 


13.5 


15.0 


•1.0 


26.6 


23.4 


29.6 


0.4 


Construction 


-9.0 


-22.6 


9.9 


•14.4 


23.8 


■ 6.5 


73.8 


•3.5 


Manufacturing 


-10.0 


•18.5 


•1.1 


•10.8 


7.6 


•L5 


12.6 


•0.1 


Transportation, 


8.5 


•10.5 


6.3 


•3.9 


9.4 


8.6^ 


20.7 


3.7 


CoRn, Utilities 


















Uholesale, Retail 


21.5 


1.5 


19.7 


9.5 


24.8 


21.5 


31.1 


22.6 


Trade 


















Finance 


19.9 


3.1 


22.3 


ii.e 


32.1 


28.2 


48.7 


25.0 


Services 


18.1 


13.2 


26.3 


23.5 


33.6 


31.4 


48.0 


29.5 


Govermnent 


17.6 


11.1 


9.5 


15.9 


20.0 


25.5 


21.3 


21.4 



Source: Coltrane, 1976 
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and «1noritie$. or has it significantly improved income disparities. 
Industrial Jobs paying below the national average have increased much more 
(128 percent) than Jobs paying above tiie national average (28 percent) since 
..1950. Thus. Mhile industrial growth has Improved the employsent picture in 
rural areas, it has not always Improved the income picture or the quality of 
work. 

Independence and Se1f-emplo>ment 

Despite the publicity given rural industrialization, the single, 
one-shift production Job remains less among rural workers than aaong urbM 
workers. Rural workers are often forced to be more self-reliant, and piece 
together economic opportunities to make a living. Nany rural residents 
choose to operate farms for their own use or for supplementary income. 
While the modern city worker is frequently a specialist, the rural worker is 
a Jack-of-all-trades. 

The implications of both the lack of Job opportunities and more 
independence are increased growth of self-emplojment, cottage industries, 
small businesses, and local producer cooperatives. The opportunities 
created by new and existing small businesses are underestimated and 
underexploited in education and training policy. In 1978, there wre almost 
12 million self-employed people in the nation, including almost 9 million in 
non-farming occupations. Thus, coincidental with the publicity given 
"reindustri&iization" by the current administration, there is also federal 
support for small-scale, community-based businesses and even, for the first 
time in years, for small-scale farming (Bergland, 1980). Which policies 
predominate locally depends to « great extent on State «id local policies 
and desires. 
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In 1975, 11.5 percent of the U.S. labor force was self-employed; 
6.8 percent had only self-employment Income and 4.7 percent had both 
self-6nplo>ment Income and salary or wage Income, In nonmctro areas, 
.however, 17.4 percent were self-employed, 10.9 percent with only 
self-employment Income and 6.5 percent with both (See Table 18). Even 
discounting farm employment, nearly 10 percent of the nonmetro work force 
was self-employed. 

The variations between metro and nonmetro areas are especially 
startling when disaggregated by economic sector. High self-employment wuld 
be expected In agriculture, where over half are. In fact, self-employed. 
But one quarter of those In construction, nearly one-third of those In 
business and repair services and one-fifth of those In personal services In 
nonmetro areas are self-employed— a rate far higher than their metropolitan 
counterparts (See Table 21). About 1 In 7 of those In Wholesale and Retail 
Rrades, Recreation and Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate In nonmetro areas 
are also selfemployed. In all, 1 In every 4 males living In a 
nonmetropolltan county Is self-employed . 

The high rate- of self-employment outside of agriculture suggests 
large nunber of very small businesses In nonmetro areas (called "micro- 
business" when they employ only a very few people). In one county In rural 
Maine, It was recently reported that there were more thsn 1,000 micro- 
businesses Involving over one-third of the work force (ACCION, 1980). 
Despite the rural Industrial renaissance, rural economies remain largely 
dependent on small businesses. In 1979 the House Committee on Small 
Business warned: 

The subconmlttee also recognizes the fact that any attempts 
to enhance the development of rural areas requires a strong 
and viable small business community for It Is this sector 
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TABLE 18 

SOURCE OF irtCONE, PERCEhi'AGE OF THE LABOR FORCE 1975 



Sector Total Self-enp1o)inent Self-enplo^ment plus 
Self'CTployed ^ salary or wage Incoine 







Nonfami 


Farm 


Nonfami 


Fan 


US-Nonnetro 


17.4 


6.3 


5.1 


3.5 


3.4 


US-Hetro 


8.9 


4.7 


0.6 


3.1 


0.6 


NE-Nonnietro 


11.2 


5.3 


1.7 


3,4 


1.0 


NE-Hetro 


7.7 


4.6 


0.3 


2.5 


0.3 


W-Nofiiiietro 


21.S 


6.3 


8.3 


3.6 


4.6 


MU-Hetro 


8.2 , 


3.9 


0.9 


2.7 


0.8 


South-Nomietro 


16.7 


6.4 


4.5 


3.1 


3.6 


South-Hetro 


9.5 


5.0 


0.7 


3.3 


0.8 


West-fionmetro 


17.5 


7.0 


3.7 


4.6 • 


"'2.8 


Mest-Hetro 


18.9 


5.5 


0.6 


'41.;' 


0.6 



Source: NDsen, 1980 
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TABLE 19 

PERCENT SELF-EMPLOYMENT, BY SECTOR 
1975 



Total 

Total-Male 
Total-Female 

Sectors 



Recreation, Entertainment 
Professional Services 
Public Administration 



Honmetro Metro 

17.4 8.9 

23.4 11.8 

8.9 5.0 

53.9 35.5 



Agriculture, Forestry "-^ ^^'l 

M^"<"9 OA n Ifi 9 

Construction 24.0 16.2 
Durable Mfq °-| . 



Non-durable Mfg ,5.6 
Transportation Communications 
Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade 



12.4 6.1 

14.2 8.5 

14.3 8.1 



Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 13.9 a.i 

Business & Repairs 30.7 ib.7 

Personal Services 21.7 w.i 



13.7 16.8 
8.7 8.7 
9.5 3.2 



Source: Survey of Income and Education, Bureau of the Census, 1976 
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yhlch constitutes the foundation of our non-urban areas. 
(House Conmlttee Report, August, 1979.) 

Nationally, most new Jobs created are In small businesses. More 
^than 98 percent of the existing coomerclal establishments are snail 
businesses. Between 1969 and 1976, 77 percent of the e«ploj«.ent growth 
cane from firms with fewer than 50 anployes. In contrast, the Fortune "100- 
contrlbuted less than 2 percent of the new Jobs, yet they control almost 
half the corporate assets. 

A study of 82 micro-businesses In Maine revealed some Interesting 
features of small business (Teal, 1980). Snail flms are usually not very 
labor Intensive, have little wrking capital and a small Investment In 
equlpnent. The average employnent In the survey was 4.4 employees, half of 
ihm were unpaid fwily members. The smallest businesses surveyed did not 
pay lower than average wages, as other data suggest (Gordon, 1980). The 
lower wages mtre actually paid by the largest firms In the sample. 

There are two implications for education policy of training for 
..-ork in small businesses. First, the Job requirements of small businesses 
•re, by necessity, more diverse than those of large businesses. Small 
firms, like small school districts, do not have the luxury of buying 
specialists. To compensate, a broader range of skills Is demanded of the 
workers. Moreover, the social relations are generally more informal and the 
"production line" mentality Is less likely to exist In a small or micro- 
business. Second, there are fewer opportunities for a given occupatlon- 
often not enough to Justify a program and thus specialized occupational 
programs may have to be merged Into more generic prograns. 
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Kuril Labor Harket Statistics 

The higher rate on nonmetro self-employnent Is Important In terms 
of th^ educational needs It Implies, but Is also Important because of Its 
■effect on the labor statistics. The self-employed may earn less and less In 
a weak economy yet rarely become officially unemployed and therefore un- 
emplo)ment rates wuld not accurately reflect the need for Income In rural 
areas. This, unfortunately. Is only one of i%dny flaws n statistics on the 
rural labor market. 

Typical government unemploynent rates Include those 
unemployed who are actively seeking work. Rural job seekers generally do 
not go to employnent offices or rely on newspaper advertisements. Usually 
they know what Is available by word of mouth and therefore are more likely 
to be discouraged workers. Table 20 Indicates a rate of discouraged 
workers, part-time workers (out of necessity rather than choice), and 
subemplo>ment about 50 percent higher in nonmetro areas th^ri in metro 
areas. 

TABLE 20 

PERCENT UNOEREHPLOYHENT, 1977 

Nonmetro Metro 

Olscouraged workers 1.20 0.95 

Part-time workers 4.30 3.30 

for economic reasons 

Source: Nllson, 1980 

Sub-employnent (Hales) 25.0 17.8 

(1970) 

Source: Tweeten, 1978 

The problem Is exemplified by a recent study of Gladsden County, 

Florida. The county reported an unemploynent rate of just over 9 percent. 
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local Industries Mere dccllntng raptdly «id laying off workers. An Indepen- 
dent survey found that 26 percent were actually unemployed. The original 
count 'was based on menploynent compensation for which most of the lald-off 
..workers were Ineligible (Korschlrg. et «)., ig78). 

Uienplo>nent rates, i^lch are frequently used as a criterion for 
the distribution of federal program money, were reported to be much higher 
In cities than In nonmetro areas In 1980 (Table 21). 

TABLE 21 

PERCENT UNliipLOYMENT RATES. 1980 
Central City f Suburb 



Nonmetro 
Farm 



Nonmetro 
nonfarm 



Total 

Males* over 20 
Females »over 20 
Blacks 

Youth, 16-19 



8.4 

7.4 

6.9 
14.6 
22.7 



6.2 

5.1 
5.3 
10.7 
16.3 



2.8 
'.7 



7.8 

6.5 
6.8 
13.7 
18.6 



Source: Leon & Reeves. 1980 

Youth tfiemplo^nent In 1980 was reported as 23 percent In citit • ^: ;>crcent 
In nonmetro; nonfarm areas; and only 9 percent among fanners, .^k'l" : , 
black unemplo^nent was 15 percent In cities; 14 percent in nora^v^-^r?^ ;ionfdnn 
areas; and 7 percefit for blacks on farms. These nunbers are ob^i;; Jn 
contrast to poverty data for the same groups. A glance at the olfferenc^ 
between unemplo^ent rates In nonmetro poverty and nonpcfverty cour.i^ies. In 
Table 22, reveals very little difference— Indicative of the nature of rura* 
unemploynent. Therefore, unemployment may not Indicate need; U»e rural poor 
are ofter. drastically underemployed. This has been brought repeatedly to 
the attention of Federal policymakers (Marshall, 1974; Tweeten. 1978; 
Nllsen, 1980). yet unemployment is consistently used in federal allocation 
formulas. 
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TABLE 22 



PERCENT UNEMPLOYMENT FOR POVERTY AREAS, 1980 



Nonmetro 



Metro 



Poverty 



Non-PoyertY 



Poverty 



N on«poverty 



Total 

Youth, 16-19 



7.7 
18.4 



7.1 
17.2 



13.4 
33.9 



6.5 

17.2 



Source: Leon t Reeves, 1980 

A 1978 study by the National Commission on Emplo>inent vid 
Unemp1o>inent Statistics stated: 



The Ineluctable conclusion frrrtfl the foregoing examination 
of Issues Is that no amount of massaging of ,unemplo>ment 
statistics win provide appropriate measures of epplojwcnt 
needs In rural areas. Refinement of data gathering and 
processing techniques will not salvage the sHuatlon. 
Unenplo>ment Is simply the wrong concept. (Tweeten, ig78) 



Agricultural Traditions and Agriculture Emplo^went 

Despite the rapid rate of Industrialization, agriculture continues 
to retain its hegenony over rural communities In many States, Agricultural 
employment has declined precipitously, from 1,2.5 mil lion enploy^sd In 1980, 
to 10 million In ig50, to 7 million In igfiO, to lets than 4 million In ig78. 
Today, wfille only g percent of the nonmetro work force Is In farming, 
agricultural production Is not declining. Instead. sMt'ts to lyrge scale 
farming demand new skills. Thus, a growing part of the iabor force t 
needed for agricultural-related and agribusiness occupations^ such as feed 
products, farm equipment, food processing, paper product Sr vid market" ig. 
The size of the labor force emplojred directly in product lu.i farming 
understates the Influence of agriculture In the rural econcny and In rural 
politics. It also undercounts the ntniber of persons In agricultural 
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occupations by those fana for their own needs or for Inkind uireported 
income* (See Table 23). 

TABLE 23 

PROPORTION OF EMPLOYED UTILIZING 
AGRICULTURAL/AGRIBUSINESS SKILLS. 1975 

United states 6.1 

Northeast 2.8 

North Central 8.8 

South 8.4 

West 7.3 

Source: USOA. 1975 



The strength of agriculture is often brought to bear in the 
political arena. As the single rural constituency with both the 
cohesiveness and the power to influence policy, the farm bloc has. it seems, 
even more influence than its votes would suggest. A disproportionate nunber 
of members of Congress and State legislators represent agricultural areas. 

The Consequences: Franing the Portrait 
While the nunbers may portray an "interesting" picture from a 
purely descriptive standpoint, they also are quite relevwt to federal 
policy. At the most elementary level, the data affect the way in which 
funds are distributed, both by formula and by application, anong recipients. 
If. for instance, data on unemployment do not mean the same things in urban 
and rural areas, they distort any formulas on which they are dependent; 
i.e.. unemployment rate is a criterion in most employment and training, and 
economic development programs including vocational education. If public 
assistance programs are used as a proxy for poverty and if public assistance 
programs are undersubscribed in rural areas, then the distribution funds 
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based on public assistance participation rates affect suburban and rural 
areas differentially. Many programs, including vocational eduaiion, do use, 
AFOC dr number of people on welfare as distributional criteria. 

At a slightly more sophisticated level, cost-of-living different- 
ials and scale differences that affect per pupil costs mean that equivalent 
resources m&y require different per pupil expenditures fu> districts. The 
knowledge of what services dollars buy in specific locales is neces^^.ry to 
judge the outcomes of the services. 

Moreover, lack of understanding of the nature of rural economies 
and rural labor markets can lead to inappropriate policies. Where small 
business and self-emplo>ment are common, vocational education could teach 
more generic skell and encourage independence. In these instances standard 
placement rates and employer satisfaction may not measure success. The dat£ 
also indicate that the role of agriculture in the rural economy is 
understated in labor market projections and thus in educational planning. 

The institutions that provide the education to rural areas also 
differ from those in urban areas. Their size restricts the services they 
can offer, and sometimes makes them ineligible for federal or State funds. 
Isolation makes it more difficult to attract the specialized personnel 
needed to expand offerings and improve programs. 

Thus, the data suggest that the way in which programs are 
implemented, and level of support needed, and the consequences are highly 
dependent on the nature of the population and location served, and local 
conditions need to be carefully considered in all State ano Federal 
pol icies. 
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PREFACE 



This report Is one of 11 small contracted studies and commissioned 
papers of the "Intramural Study of Vocational Education In Rural and 
Sparsely Settled Areas." This study Is, In turn, part of the larger 
Vocational Education Study being conducted by the National Instltue of 
Education (NIE) under mandate from Congress (Education Amendments of 1976). 
As noted by S. Rosenfeld (memo, January, 1980), the Intramural Study Is: 

. . . predicated on the assumption that distinctive features 
of rural areas of the United States affect both the composition 
and content of vocational education programs and the manner In 
which they are provided and, therefore, deserve special attention 
In policy formation. . . . Despite large regional differences 

among rural communltlesrit Is presumed that the ^inpacts-t)f -scale 

and Isolation systematically Influence policy Issues" (p. 1). 

Dr. Katrhyn A. Hecht, Indepemient consultant residing In San Fran- 
cisco, was contracted directly by NIE In the amount of five thousand 
dollars to conduct this small study and produce an Interim and final 
report. A stipulation of this contract required the contractor to 
supplement work underway at the School of Education, University of California 
Berkeley (UCB), contractor for the distribution of Vocational Education 
Act (VEA) funds study. Coordination was to Include using available docu- 
mentation as well as contacts already established by the UCB study staff 
with their sample states. The UCB study also was able to augment the funds 
provided to Hecht by supporting limited travel which was not part of the 
original contract and budget. 

This study and final report are Intended to Identify problems and 
Issues relating to why some rural districts do not use federal vocational 
education funds as well as more general Issues concerning use of vocational 
funds In rural schools from the perspective of state and local vocational 
administrators. Because of Its limited size, the study Is an attempt 
to Identify Issues rather than provide answers. It Is hoped that some 
of the problems highlighted In this report, along with the results of the 
other rural studies, will stimulate further study and possible legislative 
and administrative action at federal, state, and local levels. 
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I. INTRODUCTION TO STUDY 

Rural comnunltles are as diverse as the culture and ethnicity of their 
populations, their geographic locations, and their economic conditions. What 
they do share In common Is their small size and relative Isolation. The 
advantages and disadvantages of educating children In rural communities as 
opposed to larger, urban and nearby suburban comnunltles are frequently 
debated. But there can be no argument about the fact that the provision 
of education for rural communities of small populations, often spread over 
large areas and distant from their nearest neighboring conmunultles, has Its 
own unique problems and challenges. 

This small study was directed at beginning to Identify those special 
'factors related to providing vocational-education to rural -secondary -students, 
specifically focused on school districts who do not use federal Vocational 
Education Act (VEA) funds. The question of why some rural districts do not 
apply for federal (and often state) vocational education funds and what 
vocational education services their students may or may not receive was of 
primary concern. Current federal data collection and other research 
efforts do not provide Information on districts who do not receive VEA 
funds. This question and other related topics was discussed In the field 
with state vocational administrators and rural school superintendents in 
the two selected study states. 

The first section of this report describes the study design and how 
It was refined and Implemented. The second section summarizes the problems 
and issues Identified during the site visits. 

Overall, the Investigator found local superintendents most concerned 
about finding and keeping vocational teachers who could meet state standards. 
Besides teacher difficulties, the small amount of money and the large 
amount of paper work discouraged some from applying for federal funds. 
Reasons for not wanting to join or contract with area vocational schools 
Included cost,, travel, distance, and political considerations. Districts 
not receiving federal and/or state vocational funds often had their own 
Industrial arts type program, which some felt better suited their cownunlty 
and small numbers of students than specialized vocational offerings. 
Superintendents, who were the vocational administrators for their schools. 
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seemed overloaded with various federal programs' requirements with which 
they had to keep up. In discussion, they sometimes were not sure whether 
the requirements which concerned them were federal or state. 

At the state level, vocational administrators also were concerned 
about the proper role and funding for Industrial Arts as well as career 
education programs. Many felt the setasldes In the 1976 Amendments 
. unfairly complicated the mission of vocational education. Among Ideas for 
Improving small rural vocational programs, multi-occupational cooperative 
programs were under development In both states. State officials, not 
surprisingly, had more direct problems with and suggestions for changing 
the federal law. 

Although there K«re dlfferenctes In emphases between state and local 
"Concerns, ^a reading of both -suggests -that -there re issues -partlcular-to. . 
rural vocational programs and that resolution would require the combined 
thought and efforts of federal, state, and local educators. However, it 
should also be noted that many of the Issues raised about vocational 
education are relevant to the delivery of all education services in rural 
coimunities, and they should not be considered in isolation. 

There is no claim that the findings cited in this report are generalizable 
to all rural communities. The study was seen as an opportunity for some 
educational administrators at state and local levels to voice their concerns 
about vocational education in rural communities and for these to be trans- 
mitted to the federal policy level. The potential impact of this effort 
will be as one of several small rural studies within the larger Hit Vocational 
Education Study currently being conducted under Congressional mandate. 
Hopefully, the combined infonnation from the rural studies will serve to 
bring attention to rural concerns, influence policy setting, and stimulate 
further research efforts. 
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II. STUDY DESIGN AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 



Scope of the Study 

The origir., ' 
for state lev* 
Schools and tl * • 
states in th( 
with the cone, 
viewpoints of IoCl 
within time and budge. 
The study as rede 
— s«copdary school district 



V the contract as outlined by NIE was to look 
!d Implicit policies and attitudes toward rural 
. rural school districts in several of the "core" 
*onal Education Study. The scope was redefined 
5 be: more focused In terms of issues; Include 
>. state administrators; and be more realistic 
' ints. 

^ n used on the Issue of non-participation by 
'■■ v'ederal and jtete_ funded vocational education 
programs (or non-receipt of federal and/or state vocational education" funds).' 
The issue was considered Mcjniflcant, encompassing several types of questions 
and an area about which r.>: Information was available nor currently being 
researched. Although it - "^ generally assumed that those secondary districts 
who do not receive fed^ttr funds are small, rural ones, Information at 
the federal level Is nov > :^scted on districts who do not receive funds, 
nor Is anything known about their reasons for not participating or the 
vocational services received by students within these districts. 

The following decision matrix was designed to further define the 
possible Instances of non-recelpt/non-particlpatlon: 



All Operating Secondary Districts 



Eligible 
(In the State VE Plan) 

, ^ \ 

Chooses not Applies 
to apply 




accepted turned down 

/\ 

uses all returns 
the money some 



Non-Eligible 
(not in the State VE Plan) 

Participating In Non^artlclpatlng 
regional or some 
other district's 
program 

no VE own program 

program called VE 



* 

K- Hecht, Interim Report . Order # NIE-P-80-0005, April 25, 1980. 
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Looking at non-rece1pt/r>on-p«rt1c1pat1on In this way suggests that 
there are two major conems within thfe overall topic. The first Is the 
concern for students who may be excluded from vocational education because 
programs are not offered locally (In thelr dlstrlct). This concern can 
be examined mainly among those districts under the Non«E11q1ble branch. 
It also can be examined In those districts who are eligible but choose not 
to apply and those wfio apply and are turned down, If these decisions work 
against serving student needs. 

The second major concern related to how fetfaral money Is being used 
and can be examined among those districts and decision points Is found 
under the El Iglble branch. 

There are many Issues which may arise within this framework. One 
of interest to' the contractor Is looking at those districts who fall in - - 
the "non-eligible, non-participating, own program" group to see If what 
they offer as vocational education Is different from the types of programs 
offered in those districts which must comply with federal and state 
regulations. 

Another Issue indirectly related has to do with innovative/demonstration 
programs to Improve training opportunities for individuals In rural loca- 
tions. There are funds available to states under Sec. 132 (a)(2). There 
may also be innovative practices under basic grants or in those districts 
using only local funds. While the major thrust of the study was 
concerned with the probl ems underlying non-participation, promising Practices 
to confront some of these problems also was sought. 

Preliminary Survey 

Before proceeding further, it was decided to survey the sample of 
ten states from the UCB study. Eight of the ten state vocational education 
directors, or their designated contact, were called and Interviewed. 
(One state was excluded because its participation in the UCB study was 
still under negotiation and in another, the appropriate person was not 
available.) The survey served as the base information to both choose the 
states and to further develop questions and issues for the site visits. 

The following questions were asked of the sample states: 
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1) How many operating secondary districts are not In the state 
vocational education plan (or are not eligible to receive state 
and federal money)? 

2) Of those that are In the plan, how many do not apply? 

3) Of those who apply, how many are not approved and/or do not 
receive funds? 

4) Of those who receive funds, how many turn back at least some of 
the money? 

It should be noted that during these phone Interviews, state directors were 
not asked to do any research to answer the questions, and estimated or • 
J*donVt know" -iinswers .were acceptable. The_resul.ts..pf..the phone survey were 
reported In full to NIE In the Interim Report (April 1980) and are suirmarlzed 
here. 

In all but one of the states contJicted, all districts were in tlo 
plan or were eligible to receive funds. In one state with relatively large 
sized districts, all districts participated. In one other, all students 
theoretically were offered an opportunity through area vocational schools, 
although no information was kept at the state level as to how many districts 
actually had students receiving area school services. In the rest of the 
states, there were some number of districts who did not participate. In 
one state, this was said to include mostly a few wealthy ones. In two 
others, only a very few (five or less) did not participate, usually because 
the amount of money was too small. The three remaining states had a more 
sizeable number of non-participating districts which were mostly small 
and rural. One state did not have current figures and did not wish to 
estimate. For the other two, the percentage of districts not receiving 
federal and/or state VE funds was 91 and 195. These Matter two states 
were chosen as the location of the site visits. (Of course, approval from 
the state director of vocational education was requested and obtained in 
both cases.) 

Concerning the question about non-approval of applications and return 
of funds, no problems specific to rural areas were Identified. There was 
some concern expressed about the ability of rural districts to use the 
setaside portions of the Vocational Act funds* • 
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The Selected States and the Site Visits 

During May and June 1980, site visits of one week duration each were 
made to two states chosen because of their relatively high proportion of 
non-participating districts. One state would be considered primarily 
rural and a mid-western or plain state, highly dependent on agriculture and 
Its related businesses, and with a stable population. The other state has 
several large urban centers as well as many small rural conmunltles. Is 
diversified as to farming and Industry, and has been growing In population. 
It would be considered a western, mountain state. 

In preparation for the site visits, the Investigator reviewed five 
year and annual plans plus other documents available from t'le UCB study 
files. Also, a site visit Information sheet was prepared to give state 
_and -local adm1n1strators_a brief. Introduet Ion to the studj^^and Its j)urpose 
as well as to provide a list of questions/Issues suggested for discussion 
(see Appendix). A copy was given to each person with whom the Investigator 
visited. Questions were divided Into three sections: 1) for districts 
who do not receive federal vocational education funds, 2) for districts 
who do receive federal vocational education funds, and 3) for all rural 
districts and state officials. (This handout was used mostly for Infor- 
mation and to get discussion started; seldom did the Interview follow the 
suggested questions. The Investigator did not attempt to follow the 
handout If the person led the discussion In other directions.) 

At the time the state directors of vocational education were contacted 
In order to obtain their approval and to set a date for the visit, the 
Investigator asked for the directors' assistance In selecting rural 
districts to visit. In both cases, the state directors or a designated 
person offered to select the sites and make contacts with the superintendents. 
In both cases. It was felt that the advantage of entree through the state 
officials far offset possible bias. It was this same rationale that led 
the Investigator to accept the offer of being accompanied by a state person 
in making the actual visits to rural communities. (Although this might 
now always be the case. In both states the Investigator felt the person 
which accompanied her facilitated the school visit and provided very 
useful contextual Information.) 

During the two weeks of field work, 23 Interviews lasting anywherie 
from 30 minutes to 3-1/2 hours were conducted, 12 with vocational admlnis- 
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trators the state level, including the two directors and nine with 
local school superintendents. Among the school districts, four had no 
federal or state vocational funds, two had less than $500 apiece for 
consumer home economics, and two offered office practice and either 
agriculture or welding, funded by state and/or federal funds. One was 
an Indian reservation school with no categorically funded vocational 
programs. A more complete description of the districts visited follows. 

Description of the Schoo l Districts Visited and Their Vocational Offerlnf^ . 

Eight rural school districts were visited, four In each state. The 
smallest secondary program had 14 students In grades 9-12, drawn from a 
.20-m11e radius. Five had less than 100 students In 9-12, two had less than 
200 students, and one had 500, drawn from 30 square'mlles.* The towns In 
which these high school programs were located had populations ranging from 
150 people to almost 5000. Three were over 1000, and one over 2000. (The 
one larger school In the one larger conmunlty was selected because It had 
recently given up federal and state vocational funds.) 

In the first state visited, two of the four districts received consumer 
home economics funding (less than $400 each). No other state or federal 
funds were received. All of the districts visited had some form of home 
economics and Industrial arts. Some lA programs were more extensive than 
others, ranging from "shop" to eight subjects. There was some office 
occupations training. The one larger high school mentioned above used to 
have four approved vocational programs and now, without federal or state 
funds, has more offerings of a less Intensive nature. 

In the second state visited, the state had selected two rural districts 
with no state or federal vocational funrJs plus two that had funded programs 
as a contrast. For those two with no outside funding, one had previously 
contracted with a nearby district and one never had an approved program. 
Both had business or typing, and home economics. The other two districts 
had state approved vocational programs and received funding for agriculture 
(26 students) and office practice (3 students) In the first, and office 
practice (22 students) and welding (20 students) In the second. The 

fnnH^ni" J^Iu """P^^ State, federal VEA money Is not used for basic program 
nprP«LSS^^^?^S'!?^r^ Since state program approval Is 

rpacnnri^°' districts to receive federal or state vocational finds, 
reasons for and Impact of non-participation should be similar 
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welding and office practice programs In the latter district were provided 
at the local high school through a contract with a conmunlty college. 
It also had a locally funded home economics and work study program. 

One Indian reservation high school was also visited. It was a partially 
residential school servinn 168 students In grades 7-12. The reservation 
high school had limited general shop, secretarial and home economics programs 
but received no special vocational funding [and the superintendent was 
unaware that any existed]. 
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III. PRESENTATION OF LOCAL AND STATE COMMENTS 

This section reports Information and opinions obtained from site 
visits with state vocational education administrators and rural school 
superintendents. Topics ranged beyond those of non-receipt of federal 
vocational funds to Include more general rural vocational, rural, and 
vocational education concerns. 

The comments are presented with minimal analysis In order that the 
opinions gathered can be reviewed by others as well as the Investigator. 
The coinnents are grouped by topic. The reader will note overlaps and Inter- 
relationships among topical areas. No attempt was made to avoid this 
as It Is a realistic Indication of the complexity of some of the Issues. 

The first three topics (Non-Receipt or Federaland/or^State Vocational ' 
Funds; Area Vocational Schools and Contracts; and Teacher Related Problems) 
describe specific reasons reported by superintendents for not having 
federal and/or state funded programs In their districts and not sending 
students to regional centers or to other districts for vocational training. 
Teacher related probleins are Included here as a separate topic, as It 
seemed to be an area of great concern to rural administrators and one 
which Impacts their ability to use federal and state vocational funds. 

The next several topics (Some Specific Vocational Programs; Industrial 
Arts; Career Education; Sex Equity; and Comnunlty Involvement) describe 
conments on vocational education In the rural districts. It Is based on 
the local site visits as well as more general Information on rural programs 
from state vocational supervisors. 

Next. Innovative Programs as reported by state and local administrators 
are presented. One particular promising practice under consideration just 
for rural schools (Multi-Occupational Cooperative Education Vocational 
Programs) Is discussed separately. 

Following vocational programs and Innovations are topics concerning 
administration of rural vocational programs. This Includes the difficult 
situation for rural superintendents (Rural Vocational Administrators), 
their suggestions (Problems and Suggestions— Local), and their overall 
program concerns (Vocational Education Philosophy). 

The last four topics mostly express concerns of vocational education 
administrators at the state level (The Vocational Education Act and 
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Regulations, and Federal Funds) and some state administrative activities 
(State Planning, and Research and Related Activities). 

Non-Receipt of Federal (and/or State) Vocational Funds 

Several reasons were given by superintendents fo** not applying for 

federal (and/or state) vocational funds. The most frequent reason mentioned 

was teachers: difficulty In finding teachers wr.o meet state vocational 
* 

requirements and In keeping them especially given competition from 
Industry. (See Teacher Related Problems). The next most frequent reason 
can be paraphrased as 'not worth the time and paper work for the money 
Involved.* To complete all the necessary federal forms for sums as low 
as several hunc.ad dollars was not judged by several superintendents to be 
an effective use of their time. (Host of tho superintendents Interviewed 
also did the work of federal programs coordinator and thie vocational 
administrator plus varied other functions which would be performed by 
support staff In larger school districts. See Rural Vocational Adminis- 
trators.) • 

Other conments were heard less frequently. One superintendent noted 
that It was not worth the cost of redoing facilities for a vocational 
program given the small number of students Involved. Another noted that 
the programs they already had were not that different from approved ones 
and that given the problems of finding teachers who meet state vocational 
standards. It was not felt necessary to have a state approved program. 
One superintendent had withdrawn from receiving state and federal money 
because he differed from the state officials on the Intensity of the 
program offering— he now has more vocational offerings of shorter duration 
(see Philosophy of Vocational Education). 

In a similar vein, several districts were satisfied with or would 
rather expand their Industrial Arts program, which was not a state approvable 
vocational program In either state visited (see Industrial Arts). General 
problems of local funding for any new programs also were noted In several 
locations. 

Area Vocational Schools and Contracting 

Besides programs In their own high schools, rural districts have other 

* 

Districts must have state approved programs and be part of the State 
Plan for Vocational Education In order to receive federal funds. 
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options for providing vocational education for their students. Among 
these, the> can join In, be part of, an area or regional multi-district 
vocational facility, or they can contract to send their students to these 
schools or to another school district with a vocational program. All of 
the districts visited had decided against these options, for a variety of 
reasons. 

First, In both states there v!ere area schools available In a large 
portion of the state. The conmunltles visited had not joined to form area 
schools for both practical and political reasons. On the practical level, 
one can Include Isolation, transportation time and costs, and money. When 
asked why conmunltles In the area had not joined to form 'a vocational 
school, one superintendent said, "It would never work around here— could 
..never consolidate districts enough around here because of distance." Another 
noted that when the state first discussed the requirements, that the number 
of students needed and the money required for evaluation meant that they 
would have to Include too large an area to be practical. Several mentioned 
that transportation time was a problem (time In addition to the travel many 
students already had done to get to the local high school) and that It would 
make It hard to fit In all the required subjects. Transportation costs were 
also a problem, especially In light of current energy shortages. Uncertain 
finances due to pending tax cuts and changes In state finance plans were 
also mentioned, as well as a lack of monetary Incentives from the state to 
start new area schools. 

The political reasons for not joining an area school were related to the 
history of forced district consolidation and fears of losing the conmunlty 
high school. One superintendent noted that In his conmunlty there was 

"a lot of hard feeling toward H (the town where the area school would 

have been located). . . feel H tried to destroy our conmunlty during 

reorganization. . . the state legislature left districts to kill each other 
off during reorganization." Another noted school reorganization created 
great animosity, and the regional vocation centers came soon after. Two 
superintendents said they had considered joining other districts, but the 
conmunlty felt It would lead to closing the school. (One personally felt 
just the opposite, that joining might be what would allow the high school 
to continue.) Another reason given Is that the School Board felt that with 
only one vote on the multi-district board, they would not have enough control. 
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fieasons for not contracting with established centers or nearby 
districts Mith approved programs were very similar to those for not 
joining area schools. Bad feeling due to consolidation efforts and 
transportation t1me» and costs were again mentioned. The Board that 
did want Just one vote as part of an area board also rejected contracting 
because then it would have no vote and could only place students In 
left-over slots. The small number of students was mentioned In several 
ways: the board did not think it was worth the costs for a few students; 
*'for two or three » federal /state money isn't enough to cover excess costs;" 
and removing even a few students from already marginal size classes made 
It harder to Justify an adequate curriculum In the home school and keep 
the faculty Intact. 

In questioning Dne' superintendent "who was "trying -to attract other 

districts nearby to contract for vocational services from his district's 

underutilized facility, he gave two reasons why the nearby smaller districts 

would not contract: (1) athletic competition is taken very seriously and 

* 

leaves bad feelings, even affects the merchants in town , and (2) they. are 
Jealous of the vocational facility. 

One rural high school visited had contracted with a community college 
to provide welding and office education. Courses were given at the high 
school, and personnel were hired from the coimunity. The superintendent 
was very pleased with the arrangement as it freed him from having to handle 
the administrative details. 

In questioning state officials in both states visited about the 
possibility of opening more area vocational schools, they agreed that the 
ones easiest to arrange had been established, and it was unlikely more 
would follow. 

Teacher Related Problems 

Problems of hiring and retention coupled with state vocational teacher 
standards was pne of the major factors discouraging districts from applying 
for state and federal vocational funds. This in turn created program-related 
Issues for small schools. 

*H1s school Is considerably bigger than the neighboring ones. They 
all play football In the same league. The larger school wins most of the 
time. Some of the schools they compete with are so small that every boy 
has to play to have a footbal team— and they do! 
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First, It Is necessary to understand that In the two states under 
study (and In most others), In addition to state standards for teacher 
certification, there are additional qualifications one must meet to receive 
a vocational credential. In order to have a state approved vocational 
program (and thus be eligible for state and/or federal funi-.),> the teacher 
must meet the credentlaling requirements. One of the malh ^i^S^ulrements 
for a credential Is work experience In a specific vocation. As a state 
vocational administrator explained, vocational training should be "true" 
skill training, and one has to have performed the skill to teach It. 

Teachers In general are more difficult to recruit and retain In rural 
communities. In one of the states. It was estimated that the turnover In 
HTural districts was better than 30 -percent a year. . Vocational teachers . 
seem particularly hard to find and keep because of competition from Industry 
for people with vocational skills, especially with Its ability to pay 
better salaries. (This seemed particularly true for vocational agriculture 
teachers.) 

The necessity for the vocational credential combines with hiring 
problems. Several districts expressed reluctance about applying for 
vocational funds, or problems with maintaining their current state approved 
programs, because It Is difficult to find teachers who have vocational 
credentials. Several superintendents mentioned they felt they could or 
have hired teachers who were "qualified" In their judgment but who did not 
meet credentlaling requirements.* For example, one district has a certified 
business teacher but cannot apply for vocational funds for a typing program 
because she does not meet credentlaling requirements. 

Another program Implication 1s what the Investigator calls "teacher- 
dependent programs." The availability of a credentlaled teacher, more than 
student needs, may determine approved vocational program offerings. This 
Is even a greater potential problem In the smaller rural schools which 
more often apply for a combined program, because It is especially hard 
to find a replacement teacher with the appropriate combination of 
vocational credentials. 



th,f J^l^ administrator countered that the requirements were not 

avallabU? ^ ^PP"^ exception processes 
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Some Specific Vocational Programs 

Under this topic* conments received on specific vocational programs 
In rural high schools are noted. (Industrial Arts and Hu1ti*0ccupationa1 
Cooperative Education Vocational programs are considered as separate 
topics.) 

The most frequently encountered program during the site visits was 
. home economics . (Some were receiving federal or state vocational funds, 
and others were wholly locally supported.} In the cases observed, there 
were no males or very few in the regular program. Several schools had 
set up what is sometimes called "bachelor living," a special, usually 
shorter, home economics course for males. (See Sexism for further discussion.) 

At the state level, there were some comments concerning whether consumer 

home ^onomics -should be part of vocational- education. — One vocat4onal . . 

administrator said: "It has been the stepchild of Vocational Education 
for years. . . there is no continuity in skill building." He added that 
to be In an occupational home economics program, one is required to pick 
a specific area, such as fry cook or babysitter, which he felt was too 
limited an experience. Host superintendents seemed to accept home economics 
as a regular part of the high school curriculum, one noting: "I believe it 
serves the dual role of women." However, one superintendent said he was 
contemplating dropping it but he did not want to lose a good math/science 
teacher--the husband of the home economics teacherl 

The next roost frequently encountered or discussed program was vocational 
agriculture . Several superintendents noted that if they had resources to 
add a program. It would be vocational agriculture. But, they also noted 
that even if they had the resources, it would be unlikely they could find 
a teacher with both the academic and vocational qualifications. A state 
official said it would be unlikely to find a "Voc Ag" program 1n a high 
school of less than 100. 

One superintendent switched to an Industrial Arts program because 
only a small proportion of the students who took "Voc Ag" ended up in 
agriculture, and his district did not have enough students for both facilities. 
Another superintendent, also discussing the placement issue, said he was not 
concerned about It, that "the most beneficial aspect [of vocational agriculture] 
was attitude toward work" and that the federal definition of intent was 
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too narrow, that "almost everything In a rural community Is agriculture 
related." He added that "what a student really learns Is management." 
When asked. "Why not teach that?", he replied that he would If the sam^ 
quality program was available statewide and nationally. 

The latter statements speak to comnents heard elsewhere, that vocational 
agriculture Is the most sophisticated of vocational programs in rural schools 
. end considered an elite program In a rural school. It Is a four-year 
program where most others are two. The related student association Is 
very active. The program has mostly male students, although In one 
state they were proud to note they had three female "Voc Ag" teachers. 

There was some Indication In the states visited that the number of 
vocational agriculture programs on a statewide basis will grow slightly 

rather than decrease.~In some ^areas, -personpowernfieeds - have Increased,* 

except for manual labor, especially In services and sales related to 
production agriculture. One vocational agriculture administrator noted 
that he felt the four-year program approach was best and that regional 
centers (offering programs for juniors and seniors) could not do as much. 
It seems unlikely that the smallest rural schools could add such programs. 

Two other programs received some attention. Work-study efforts were 
underway In two of the districts visited, neither were approved vocational 
programs. One was an Informal arrangement where seniors could work In 
the afternoon and employers agreed to set up objectives, but students received 
no credit. The second one was set up with federal funds for potential 
drop-outs, with a special teacher for Intensive remedial work and a half-day 
job In the community. 

Although none of the schools visited had auto mechanics . It was brought 
up at the state level as a program often requested In somewhat larger 
rural high schools. Although one trade and Industry specialist felt more 
programs should not be funded, because there was not enough need for the 
numbers being trained, another felt It was "better for students to learn 
early what you don't want to do" and that there Is some useful carry-over 
to other occupations. Although In one state the placement rate for auto 
mechanics was not considered satisfactory, no programs had been terminated 
for that reason. 
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Industrial Arts 

Industrial Arts (lA) seemed an important issue at both state and 
local levels and drew more diverse opinions than any other topic. (See 
also Career Education and Vocational Education Philosophy for related 
comments.) 

Although lA is an option under the Vocational Education Act, in 
neither state visited was it considered an approvable vocational education 
program for state or federal funds, or under the supervision of state 
vocational administrators. As mentioned previously in this report, ar..ong 
the small rural districts visited, it was a popular high school subject 
and often the only "vocational" training other than home economics supported 
by the districts. In several of these high schools, almost all the male 

"["^^ /r^J!r° percent of the girls take lA. Programs ranged 

from "shop" to one program with eight 'specific skill areasT" Welding, 
drafting, and carpentry were typical areas. 

Several rural superintendents who supported lA and would like to be 
able to expand their programs felt it was well suited to the vocational 
needs of rural communities, with mixed employment opportunities and small 
numbers of students. It was seen variously as pre-vocational in the 
sense that students could continue their training at postsecondary 
institutions, as vocational in that graduates could get jobs, and also as 
"leisure-time." The needs seemed to be for additional materials, equipment 
and facilities to improve and expand programs. One superintendent wanted 
to hire a full-time lA teacher; another wanted to hire someone specialized 
in small engine mechanics— neither felt it possible given the small number 
of students. No one was interested in giving up industrial arts in favor 
of an approvable vocational program. 

At the state level, there seemed to be a general sentiment that although 
lA was a worthwhile activity, it was not vocational and should not be 
funded as such. State vocational administrators differed In their inter- 
pretations of what the mission of lA should be. One state official saw it 
as leisure-time. A more conroon opinion is that it should serve as a "feeder 
for vocational education" and "to help young people make [career] decisions." 
One saw it as career exploration and part of career education while another 
saw it as introductory to vocational education. Another, agreeing with 
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the exploratory opinion* mnt on to Isay: 

lA Is supposed to be a studly of Industry and Its processes. 
Including theory and lab. What they are teaching now Is anti- 
quated. lA Is not skill development but exploratory, it Is 
an Important part of education but not vocational education 
because It doesn't prepare [students] for jobs. 

Despite these opinions, the major concern at the state level was 

that lA not take vocational state and federal funds from approved 

programs and dilute them. When asked If they would be In favor of lA as 

approved vocational training If additional funds were available to support 

It, at least one official in each state favored the Idea to some extent: 

I might go for It If there was extra money and It was 
for small schools only* but It would be very costly 
_ to equip. You could equip It for less than an approved 
*VocationaT'program. _ 

It would be OK if funds were earmarked for small schools 
to provide exploratory experiences in industrial occu- 
pations. 

If we had more money, I would like to see us take over 
lA supervision; provide technical assistance to upgrade 
programs, make them relevant to today's jobs— would still 
be exploratory. For example, 'world of construction*— one 
would look at career possibilities rather than teach skills. 
The latter speaker also suggested units In transportation and 
agriculture-related Industry. One of the other above speakers saw a danger 
In this route, as he felt It might serve to support small schools that 
"probably shouldn't exist" and would discourage cooperative and contract 
concepts. 

In suggesting changes In the federal law, one state administrator 
felt the option to fund lA should be removed, as people see the option 
as an expected. 

Career Education 

Career education is not funded under the Vocational Education >\ct, 
and In neither state visited was It the responsibility of the vocational 
administrators. However, the topic came up in relation to Industrial Arts 
and on Its own, as an unmet need especially In small rural schools. AH of 
the comments expressed here were from the state viewpoint, (It was not 
discussed at the local level, except. In relation to the need for better 
vocational guidance services.) 
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In both states visited, it appeared that career education has almost 
ceased to exist on the state level since the withdrawal of federal funds 
for this purpose. In one state, the state plart for career education was 
said to have died when the state legislature did not approve expenditure 
of federal funds because they would have had to pick up the program In 
five years. The other state had phased out most of the state program. 

In both states, the remnants of the career education program appeared 
to have been divided between the vocational and general elementary and 
secondary units. As with Industrial arts, vocational state officials felt 
It was worthwhile but not vocational education. It seemed. to the Investigator 
that career education has fallen between the cracks, with neither group 
willing to take responsibility for career education nor considering It a 
priority item. ' " 

Unfortunately, according to one state administrator, lack of career 
education Is more prevalent In rural schools. He added, "Career education 
can make a bigger Impact on [students taking] vocational education than 
anything else.** 

Sex Equity 

Since some federal vocational funds are targeted to promote sex 
equity, this was an Issue the Investigator kept In mind while visiting 
schools. In one state visited, the only state administrative funds 
available for this activity were from federal sources ($50,000). (In 
the other state, this information was not obtained.) 

As noted earlier under descriptions of the most common vocational -type 
programs in the. small rural schools visited, most home economics and 
industrial arts courses were virtually sex-segregated. In questioning 
superintendents about this, they seemed aware of current laws and state 
efforts concerning sex equity. When asked why there was not more crossover 
of males and females between home economics and Industrial arts, one super- 
intendent said simply, "We don't encourage It." 

The only exception to this pattern seemed to be special courses, still 
segregated. For example, at one school senior boys take home economics 
and senior girls take shop for one nine week period. Several schools (Including 
the Indian reservation school) talked about having or thinking about setting 
up "bachelor" courses (special home economics) for the boys. 
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One superintendent noted that a few girls do take lA but they do not 
go on to postsecondary vocational technical courses (as the boys often do). 
He said that "girls still think a nihe month secretarial course will help 
them get a good Job." 

When one superintendent was asked if "parenting" skills were taught 
at his high school, he replied, "The girls get all that In home economics; 
boys probably don't get that." 

Take, for example, one high school offering lA and Home Economics (some 
federal vocational funds supporting the latter). The enrollment pattern was: 

Male Female 

lA . 60 2 

Home Ecnomlcs 1 60 

The superintendent said the highest switchover was five or six students 
In the first year It was "allowed." When asked why this pattern persisted, 
he replied, "Knitting and crocheting sort the boys out*. . . girls are 
afraid of welding." 

In this school district and one other, the superintendent stated 
specifically that they would like to Increase their lA offerings. This 
conment was followed by an explanation that almost all the bg^ currently 
took lA and therefore they could not Increase enrollment to justify expansion 
[Ignoring the potential to Increase enrollment by attracting girls into the 
lA program]. 

At the state level, one sex equity coordinator said that the only 
vocational education area with fairly equal ma-le/female numbers was distri- 
butive education, but placements still were usually in traditional roles. 

Asked whether he had seen any change In the rural areas, one state 
administrator said that "maybe [there had been] some attitude change," but 
because of the high turnover In administrators, there was a need to keep 
training. He added that "rural comnunltles don't see 1t [sexism] as an 
Issue or concern." 

Another state official felt Industry was ahead of schools In looking 
for non-sexist placement and that therefore the argument of 'why train 
them. If they can't get a job' was no longer justified. 

* 

ckmc"M^wSl/lir5^^^^° ^JP^*^" ^^^^ """^^ ^^^^ ^he home economic 
llllll: ^^V' ^t^^ 5^? ^^^^ ^° ''^^^^^ curriculum, and that the home 
economics teacher felt knitting and crocheting were "essential." 
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On* Stat"} director noted that rural connunltles are conservative and 
the change process slow: "It's a ^ong process to Introduce change and 
convince the legislature It Is worthwhile." Although he agreed that there 
seemed to be some change In attitude* he added that after five years of 
sex equity funding, they did not expect to v$ee much different that 
couldn't have happened without It." 

Cownunlty Involvement 

Given emphasis In recent rural education rhetoric on the Importance of 
conmiunlty Involvement, thsre was surprisingly 11tt1e evidence during the 
site visits. 

Community Influence was brought up In relation to accounting for the 
_almost non-existent drop-out problem In the conmunltles visited. It was 
said that adults In these conmunltles see high school graduation as Important. 
One added that there "Just wasn't much else to do In town." However* this 
high completion ratio was followed* at least In one of the states, by a 
low postsecondary enrollment of students from small communities. One 
explanation was that "students don't see the Importance of going on." 

In one very small town, the superintendent noted that the seniors 
didn't have much to do their senior year and that he had wanted to set up 
some sort of "co-op" program. The Board was opposed^*^ students working 
In the community because they felt "someone [the employer] might benefit." 
They also were opposed to travel outside the community for Insurance and 
liability reasons. The superintendent had managed to arrange for a ten-day 
senior trip— "In small schools, the kids need to get out." 

There was no clear pattern which emerged concerning the graduates of 
these small high schools. One superintendent said some students come back 
but the town doesn't have much to offer them. Another said the boys come 
back but the girls get married or go on to school. He added that counseling 
"probably was not as extensive as It should be." 

There were few conments at the local level relating school to comnunity 
development. One superintendent said he was looking for a farm-related 
Industry and would like to set up a related high school program, but he 
did not have trained people to do the paperwork to attract Industry. His 
community had previously had a project to build apartments, but, as he put It: 
"The [federal] paper work and regulations were terrible— wouldn't do It again. 
[We] need more money with less strings." 
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innovative Programs 

Both state and local vocational administrators were asked if they 
knew of any innovative vocational programs for rural districts. (Local 
administrators did not provide much input in this are«.J Responses received 
were of two types: (1) descriptions of programs in operation, and (2) suggested 
innovations. Actual programs identified as innovative are described first. 

Two of the programs described as innovative for rural schools used 
mobile units to serve many districts during the school year. Both were 
state run with federal vocational funds, exemplary and guidance. In one 
state, mobile units, each specialized in one vocational area, circulated in 
one especially rural area of the state without an cr^a vocational facility. 
A state administrator called it more of an exploratory program, career 
—awareness, -than 4/ocational . _J4hen asked ^tf^there w'ere. pi ans. tp_. expand the ._ 
mobile program to other areas, he said there would not be adequate fUnds and 
that it was hard to maintain staff. 

The other mobile program consisted of two career guidance vans which 
cover half the state (excludinc the major urban areas) each year. They 
stay from a few days to two weeks, stop only on request, and serve students 
and teachers, as well as adults in the connunity. The administrator in that 
state felt they would like to do away with the van and provide more consistent 
vocational guidance services through area schools. In this direction, there 
is a pilot program just starting which funds vocational specialists at area 
. schools to train general school counselors. (As an aside, the guidance 
van is made available in the sunmer for CETA to use with migrant workers.) 

One state visited requires area vocational schools to serve both 
secondary and postsecondary students. Administrators there felt mixing 
secondary and postsecondary students in some classes was an innovation that 
was working well. Besides increasing numbers to be able to offer a greater 
variety of specialized classes In each rural locale, U was said to provide 
the "best of both worlds [in the classroom]— maturity of the adults and 
enthusiasm of youth." 

Two additional areas for possible Innovation were mentioned at the 
state level. The first was use of the residential school. One specific 
suggestion was an exploratory summer program. Removing high school students 
from their home community and school seemed a major drawback, even among 
some who suggested it. 
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The second area was scheduling, both at the local school and with 
area schools. It was pointed out that many rural schools follow very 
traditional scheduling patterns, whereas It should be easier to use flexible 
scheduling with small student bodies. With area schools, districts usually 
send students for a half day every day. Given problems of travel time and 
costs, two alternatives were suggested. Both would have students at the 
. area school for a whole day. In one, seniors only would attend full time, 
taking both academic and vocational courses. In the other, students would 
go only every other day, for a full day of vocational courses. Besides 
saving cost and transportation time, the latter suggestion Is said to 
have two other advantages: It Is more like a realistic work day, and requires 
less preparation andL clean-up time. While one community college was known 
to te considering the first-alternative, one-was 4(nown-to be-using the 
second. (See also "Multi-Occupational Cooperative Education.") 

Multi-Occupational Cooperative Education Vocational Programs 

Both states visited were In the process of designing or experimenting 
with some form of multi-occupational cooperative education vocational 
programs, for small schools only. It was generally thought of as a solution 
for not having enough students to afford to offer a selection of separate 
approved vocational programs. The concept would have the Individual students 
choose one vocational area (as opposed to Industrial arts), but there would 
be a number of program areas available from which to choose, and not everyone 
had to make the same choice. The cooperative aspect refers to on-the-job 
experience In student's chosen vocational area. There were a number of 
problems discussed by state officials In Implementing such a concept, some 
relating to .the federal law. 

Traditionally, cooperative programs were mostly limited to distributive 
education (DE). With this new concept, cooperative education was to be * 
more of a process than a separate program, applicable to any vocation. 

The most difficult issue In each state seemed to be who should 
coordinate or teach such a program. One state person felt that a new 
philosophy of cooperative education needed to be built into teacher training. 
Another suggested It should not be a OE teacher but could be a counselor who 
would teach general job skill activities while employers became Instructors 
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In their own areas. One suggested anyone with a vocational credential should 
be allowed to tea'Jh it. Another suggested someone part-time from the 
comnunity could coordinate such a program. 

Another likely problem in rural communities is finding a sufficient 
number of good training stations for job experience- Also, it was suggested 
that conwunity businesses are reluctant to pay students tor their work. 

In terms of implementing "multi-co-op" programs within the current federal 
law, two problems were mentioned concerning record keeping: VEDS does not 
have a category for Multi-Occupational Cooperative, and accounting requires 
one to list cooperative expenditures as t ough it were a separate program 
rather than a process. It was also noted as a problem that the federal 
law and regulations require the state to prioritize funds for cooperative 
programs by unemployment and dropout rates. 

Two state officials mentioned needing to sell this as a ■new-idea,T)ne - - 
noting the reluctance in small towns to "add another headache." 

Rural Vocational Administrators 

Several state administrators expressed concern about special problems 
confronted by small rural districts without vocational education directors. 
Closely related to previously reported responses for non-participation in 
federal programs, several local administrators shared this concern. One 
state tried to provide extra help to superintendents or principals who take 
on this role in addition to their many other functions but admitted that 
with high turnover In these positions, that it was a never-ending job. 

The usual conments included that there was more paper work than money » 
and that with different rules, definitions and data requirements for the 
variety of federal education programs, super<ntendents with no or limited 
support staff just could not keep up to date and still do their other duties. 
One state administrator added, "They get so much paper on federal programs, 
they don't take time to read it. They are swamped— but they need money, 
need to be involved with federal funds." 

Suggestions from both local and state administrators to ease the 
administrative burden of federal programs, including vocational, on small 
schools included: simpler forms; consistent definitions; a single data 
collection and reporting system; and better overall coordination among 
federal programs. Local administrators also asked for better Information on 
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fedtral programs from state officials and laore consistency In the Implemen- 
tat Ion of federal regulations by the state. 

Problems and Suggestions— Local 

During the site visits, superintendents were asked In general about 
their problems and suggestions for vocational education. 

Under problems, several topics have already been discussed Including: 
teachers, facilities, travel distance, and conmunlty feelings against 
area schools. Another problem mentioned was the state regulations concerning 
minimum number needed to start a program. One superintendent had wanted 
to start an electronics program for five to six students, but that fell 
under the state minimum number. He felt that If he had been allowed to 
start the program. It viould attract other students and grow to or above the 
— mi Jiiroum standards. Jwo problems concerned finances. ^Flrst. that funding 

fluctuated greatly with small changes In student population In small schools.*"* 
Another was the possible state property tax cut In one of the states 
visited. Both created uncertainty and made planning difficult for small 
districts, therefore discouraging new expenditures for vocational education 
and possibly having to cut current ones. 

Each superintendent was asked If he [they all were men] had any specific 
problems with the current federal vocational law and regulations. The 
only specific mentioned had to do with lack of resources for matching In 
one district. All other comments were of a general nature. Including the 
greater proportionate paperwork burden on small districts mentioned previously. 
Other general comments Included that "[Federal] laws pertain to large compre- 
hensive school districts. We can't compete, representatives need to see the 
size of rural schools. . Another said that state officials cannot answer 
questions on federal programs In general and that there Is no consistency 
In how guidelines are applied. He was also concerned about various data 
requirements and how data are used, giving one Illustration: "I have to 
supply Information on needy kids for free school lunches. That Information 
Is confidential, private, so I guess. Then the state come along and uses 
•free lunch' data to set ii\y numbers for Title I ESEA!" 

Specific suggestions for improving vocational programs for rural schools 
were relatively few. They are paraphrased below: 
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Give money to colleges to make certified teachers qualified 
to teach vocational education. 

Koblle units for carpentry* auto mechanics, etc. (See 
.innovations.) 

Need combination vocational teachers who could teach In 
two vocational areas. Work experience requirements make 
It difficult. 

Send money with no strings attached. 

Superintendents were also asked what they would do If they had more 
funds for vocational education. As noted earlier, some expressed Interest 
In expanding their Industrial arts offerings and adding vocational agriculture. 
If they could find state qualified teachers. Others said they would use 

H t-f ormateria 1 s -and cqui pnent because they d1 d-not - he ve- enough -students 

to add another program, while others would add a program to diversify their 
offerings. (See also Rural Vocational Administrators.) 

Vocational Education Philosophy 

Under this topic are those generel comments about the mission or 
purpose of vocational education. (For related topics, see Industrial Arts 
and Career Education.) They are all from superintendents. Several raised 
general questions concerning the suitability of the traditional vocational 
approach In the current societal context and for their small schools. 
One superintendent acted on his beliefs, withdrawing his district from 
federal and state vocational funding and redesigning his vocational program. 
General comments ar^ presented first, followed by a description of thU one 
district's redesigned program and Its rationale. 

One superintendent spoke specifically to the philosophy of vocational 
education and how he feels it should be changed: 

Society has changed— the philosophy of vocational education 
should change. It should be exploratory, not preparing 
students for entry level positions. Students should have a 
broad education. They can specialize through postsecondary 
opportunities or in a trade. 

Another superintendent questioned the necessity of having vocational 
education as a separate program: 
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I want to give more life skills than Job skills. We can 
have a vocationally oriented program without vocational 
education certification. I don't see the necessity of 
of having a separate program. 

In tenns of who are the target youth served by vocational education, 
another superintendent questioned how effective vocational education was 
In his small high school: 

I think the top 20 percent [of high school students] can 
take care of themselves. The bottom 50 percent need help 
and guidance. They used to be the target for vocational 
educat1on--no longer. Programs are getting more sophisti- 
cated and blue collar pay Is good now. Some of the bottom 
50 percent are getting left out. We do not have enough 
programs to offer them— not enough of a choice or fit to 
their needs. 

Another supe"rTntendent~in onie^of thif slnaller districts "visited" — 
evaluated his overall program differently from the above person: "The 
sharp kids don't get the challenge— average and slower kids do better 
because of more Individualized attention." (To support his statement, 
he added that at the elementary level, only one student In his district 
scored below grade level on standardized tests.) 

The Incident to be described below Is one of non-receipt of federal/state 
vocational funds, but It was entered here because of the philosophical 
rationale given by the superintendent. This district was larger than the 
others visited but was chosen for a site visit by state department personnel 
because of Its decisions to withdraw from federal and state funding. Actually, 
the funding lost was very minimal, only $4,000 out of a total vocational 
budget of $60,000. The superintendent did not feel, the money Involved was 
worth the restrictions Imposed by the state. The district has modified 
Its vocational program to better meet Its concept of the missions of 
vocational education. 

As the superintendent described the Issues, the state plan required 
vocational programs to be offered In two hour periods, limiting the number 
of students served. His district wanted more students to be served. Under 
state requirements, one Instructor can serve only 60 students at a cost of 
$16,000. By dropping out of a state approved program, they could double 
the student load. 
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There were other advanUges a1so» as perceived by the district. 
They now offer vocational subjects in one hour periods and they Individualize 
the content. They can now mix beginners and advanced students (not allowed 
In state approved programs) and allow flexible time for students to reach 
competencies. They also can now use lA teachers where previously they 
had lu have vocational credentials. 

They Increased their offerings from 12 to 30 per semester. The 
courses are now more Introductory, less than the state would consider a 
fu11 program. Enrollment has Increased because more students are willing 
to take shorter courses than to make a long-term commitment. Almost 40 
percent of the students take vocational subjects. Students are encouraged 
to take a variety of subjects, five or six skills, rather than having to 
declare coirmltment' to one vocation. Industrlal'^rts'^ls' now inore an~arts 
and craft program for Junior high, and "vocational experience" Is available 
for grades 10 to 12. 

Philosophically, the program as redesigned does not aim to produce 
apprentice level workers but an Introduction to various skills and trades. 
A large proportion of high school graduates go on to further education or 
training. The superintendent does not feel the new program has hurt the 
Job market entry possibilities for those who do not go on for postsecondary 
experiences. (He added that this Is In a non-union state.) 

When asked under what conditions his district would be willing to 
once again apply for federal and state vocational funds, he said that 
state guidelines would have to be modified and the amount would have to 
be "enough." 

Clearly, the above example was an exception but seemed a good example 
of how philosophy Impacts program. In this case. It was state rather than 
federal regulations which were at Issue. 

> 

The Vocational Education Act and Regulations ; , | 

Almost all connents concerning this law In general or specific parts 

as related to rural programs came from state vocational administrators. 

Specific concerns are mentioned first, followed by more general conments. 
Federal formula: It was called "absurd" by one sUte official. 

He explained his opinion, stating that relative ability to pay means 

nothing In states with a foundation formula, as all districts are "equalized" 
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by law.* He said the federal formula Ignores state differences, as we11 
as assuming urban and rural districts are the same. 

Matching: One local, administrator visited mentioned matching money 
as a problem, that with declining enrollments and state tax Initiatives, 
any amount would be a problem. At the state level. It was suggested 
that It would be helpful to match In terms'^of a statewide rather than a 
local percentage. Although not specifically noted as a rural problem. It 
was added that If a local was on a tight budget. It would not be able to 
use a11 of the federal funds for which It was eligible. [The federal law 
allows the states the option of setting the proportion of state and local 
funds necessary to meet the match requirement. The local proportion can 
be set at zero.] 

^t-as1des: .Th1s ..top1c drew more,. cpnwent at the state level, than _ 

any other specific area. Related specifically to rural areas, some questioned 
whether set-asides were necessary for small schools. One administrator 
noted that many small schools were not using them. One said rural schools 
had small classes anyway, and those districts felt that they did not need 
extra money to handle special children. One vocational administrator, 
formerly a vocational teacher, seemed almost Insulted: 

. . . small schools have acconnodated special kids In Voc. 
Ed.— previously we didn't identify them, we taught them. 
Now it Is said that because we didn't identify them, we 
didn't serve them— not always true. 

Another added, "I think all those [set-aside] areas are Important, but 
that's a11 we are addressing. . . legislation Is written to accommodate 
big cities/big states and their needs." 

Federal definitions: The definition of disadvantaged, defined as 
not being able to progress In a regular program, was questioned as not 
necessarily suitable for rural schools. Also, it was noted that the 
definitions of disadvantaged and handicapped were different for vocational 
than other federal programs. It was said that rural districts often do 
not have the numbers to participate under the current law. . 

♦ 

School finance experts have called Into question whether state 
equalization schemes are effective in neutralizing differences In 
local fiscal capacities. ( Reforming School Finance . Relschauer and 
Hartroan, The Brookings Institution, 1973.) 
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options: One state administrator complained about what he called 
the law's "optional laundry list." He noted that the federal government 
says they are options but then "seems to have the expectation that you 
would do all the options." (Industrial arts was given as an example.) 
Another added, "Pressure groups make options less than optional." 

General Comments: Although questions about the Act were asked 
specific to rural vocational education, most of the general cotrntents received 
expressed overall concerns. Sampling of general conments follow: 

Regulations tht accompany the law have a large Impact 
on a small rural stat6--need a full time person to deal 
with Implementation. If we could afford It. I would 
advise our state not to accept [federal vocational funds]. 



Too many demands placed upon vocational education, OCR, 
sex equity, etc.— even more Impact on small districts 
because they don't have administrators to deal with all 
federal programs, laws, and special requirements. 

Feds aren't really In a position to Identify national 
needs because they are really a combination of state • 
needs and we are closer to those. . . State and local 
[officials] both would like to have autonnny. 

We [vocational education] are overburdened. . . the 
federal government has not hit the universities or 
regular school programs as hard. . . using voc. ed. 
to handle social Ills of this world. . . the job of 
voc. ed. is to train people to go to work. . . we 
are neglecting some people to do this. . . emphasis on 
social 111s has sidetracked us from major problems, for 
example, youth unemployment. . . 

Basic law (1976) Is good— regulations and rules are the 
problem. . . now spend a lot of our time keeping districts 
out of trouble. 

Vocational education Is an economic-based program caught 
up In social legislation. 



Federal Funds 

Several comrtents from state officials related to the amount of 
federal controls relative to funds contributed (In both states visited, 
the state contributed more than enough to match the amount of federal 
money) : 
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Federal funds art the tall that wags the dog. Don't 
tell us how to use our state and local money to fund 
your [federal] programs. 

... so restrictive, stacks of regulations don't get 
to the real needs of our own states— it's not as though 
our state wasn't assuming responsibility. 

In relation to other federal training programs, one administrator 
noted: "CETA can pay 100 percent, where vocational education pays only 
about 25 percent [of a local program]." 

When asked what th^ might do with additional funds, comnents included 
setting up a discretionary fund for opportunities not readily available 
under federal and state regulations. Another suggestion was to fund 

-more sponsored programs ^n -new-and ^rgtna.areas (seed ^ney) .where 

school districts cannot afford the risks of uncertainty (example: alcohol 
fuels). Another would concentrate, as they do currently, on maintaining 
and expanding current and successful programs. There also was mention, 
as noted earlier, of funding industrial arts and exploratory type programs. 
Others mentioned: are? school construction, surnner and residential 
programs, and teachers sirjAred among districts. 

When asked what would happen if federal funds were to decrease or 
disappear entirely, one state administrator said: "It wouldn't look much 
different." 

State Planning 

The federally required state five year plan was considered worthwhile 
("it makes us think"), but unrealistic ("can't do a good job, projections 
aren't good enough"). Another problem cited with the five year plan was 
that it made the program inflexible. As a state official explained: "it 
is revised annually but commitments are hard to change. . . We have 
trouble funding immediate needs." 

Another aspect of state planning discussed had to do with attracting 
and planning for new industry. In one state visited, officials did not 
feel their vocational program had the flexibility to do this, nor that 
the state legislature wanted to give it, and further, were not sure that 
the citizens were "that much interested" in attracting industry. One 
administrator added that statewide needs do not always meet the teachers 
who are available and/or tenured. 
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In the other state visited* the vocational education unit was far 
more Involved In attracting Industry and preparing students for work In 
new Industries (examples: mining and energy)* although this was done 
mostly at the postsecondary level because It was said to be more flexible 
and could train faster than secondary. State vocational planners help 
both secondary and postsecondary administrators to develop programs to 
meet statewide needs as well as try to encourage schools to drop non- 
essential programs. When asked how the promotion of new Industrial programs 
applied to rural areas and their needs* one planner said they "didn't 
really consider local needs that much with today's mobility"— and that 
they considered ''local" Industry Input to be statewide when considering 
-tleveloplng and -supporting new vocational -programs. - 

Research and Related Activities 

(Covered under this topic will be state level corments on 
research* exemplary programs* and evaluation.) 

The two states visited differed In their vocational research operation, 
as the smaller state department did not have a full "time research coordinator 
and was less active In this area. When asked about research related to 
rural schools* the larger state had recently funded a study on accessibility 
and success of regional vocational centers (now In progress). The other 
had none. 

Both states had set aside some of the exemplary funds for small or 
rural schools. In the smaller state* an announcement had been sent out 
but no rural schools applied. The other state has had several exemplary 
programs In rural districts and described one where community persons were 
being trained to be part-time distributive education coordinators. 

The research coordinator was "satisfied" with the current program 
Improvement section: "I think we have the flexibility to deliver under 
program Improvement; the state has flexibility to research a problem, 
pilot test* develop curriculum* and deliver teacher Inservlce. 

Evaluation was an active process In both states. In one state, 
comnunlty review committees were required* one for each program* except 
In the small districts with less than four programs (almost all the 
rural ones) where districts can choose for a state person as reviewer 
Instead of comnlttees. Host choose the state person. 
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The other state evaluation systm ranks every vocational program, 
from high to low, on given criteria. The criteria Include cost efficiency 
and effectiveness (completion, placement, sex balance, and target groups). 
The bcttora 20 percent are subject to Immediate evaluation. If a program 
Is In the bottom oroup "due to circumstances beyond control" (for example, 
cost effectiveness), funding will not be cut. The results tend to show 
problems In small schools, where low enrollments require high per pupil 
costs. Of Interest was the fact that there were a couple of rural programs 
which ranked very high. The state person In charge of the evaluation, 
a new system, suqgested It would be a good research project to compare 
those rural programs ranking very high versus those ranking very low. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 

Sunroary of Concerns 

This study of vocational education In rural secondary schools focused 
on districts that do not receive federal Vocational Education Act funds/ 
Even though the numbers of students In rural districts without federal 
(or state) vocational funds seem to be relatively small from the sample 
surveyed, there are many more rural districts with minimal programs which 
are likely to share the concerns discussed In this report. 

From talks on site with state level vocational acfaninistrators and 
rural school superintendents, a mix of topics arose which are specific 
to vocational education In rural schools, as well as Including more general 
_pn)blems of^rural^.education and_ topics concerning vocational education for _ 
all secondary schools. The study was very "limited In resources and the ^ 
Issues discussed are done so with caution. 

State vocational sdministrators and district superintendents emphasized 
different areas of concern. Problems with vocational education as cited 
by superintendents did not all stem from the federal legislation. As 
noted in the report, the most frequent concern voiced was for finding and 
retaining qualified teachers. This was seen as a general problem for 
rural high schools, which have additional difficulties in staffing for 
vocational programs, in that states require additional credentials beyond 
certification for teachers In state approved vocational programs. Industry 
also competes for persons with these same vocational skills and can offer 
higher salaries. 

Superintendents also related their districts non-participation in state 
approved vocational programs to the small numbers of students involved, the 
small amounts of funds available, and the "paper-work burden" of participating 
in vocational and other federal programs. Complaints included having to fill 
out the same forms and comply with the same data requirements as large districts, 
as well as the difficulty of keeping up with changes In the laws and regula- 
tions. Superintendents sometimes felt state acbninistrators did not supply 
sufficient information on federal regulations and were not consistent in 
applying them. In some cases, superintendents were unsure whether a 
regulation with which they were concerned was state or federal, and the 
specifics also were often confused. 
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Another reason for district non-participation In state approved 
vocational programs ms the desire to have students participate in the 
»ore exploratory-type program of Industrial arts. This was both for 
the convenience of sinaU numbers, making specialized courses less practical, 
and for philosophical reasons. Some of the philosophical reasons were 
rural-based. I.e.. that students can be better prepared to work In rural 
communities with a broad base of skills. Others were more general, that 
students should not make career coninltinents In their early teens but should 
try out many skill areas. 

The stu<ly addressed two other possible routes for rural high school 
students to participate (other than at their local high school), through 
area vocational schools or by contracting with other districts. Two 
.-.^l^^^pc^. '^"0"?„^0'*.'»ot doing this emerged. The first was practical, 

because of travel distances and travel costs^ as we'lflirtultlon cortsV 

The small numbers of students to be sent, as well as the maintenance of an 
adequate staff for those remaining, also was a practical consideration. 
The second reason was political and Included bad feeling carried over from 
consolidation efforts as well as community fears of losing the local 
high school. 

At the state level, there were more concerns expressed specific to 
the Vocational Education Act and Its regulations. The state vocational 
administrators Interviewed generally felt the amount of federal control 
exercised over the state's vocational education program was disproportionately 
high in relation to the amount of money the federal government contributed, 
and overly restrictive as compared with federal regulation of other educational 
programs. "The tail that wags the dog*' was one administrator's image.' The 
1976 amendments and their accompanying regulations, especially the "set-asides, 
were severely criticized as putting an unfair burden on the vocational 
program and distracting it from its real purpose. The feeling was that 
vocational education had been singled out to cure contemporary social ills 
as opposed to its true mission of preparing people for work. 

There was minimal attention evidenced at the state level of a need to 
consider rural schools differently. Although there was an understanding ' 
at the state level of the rural desire for generalized skill training 
through industrial arts, and also an awareness of the need for career : 
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education, such programs Mrt not consld^rtd (In the states visited) as the. 
responsibility of vocational tducatlon. Such programs would be positively 
considered only If additional funds, specified for small schools, were 
provided. Only one new vocational program, multi-occupational cooperative 
education, was evidence of the provision of special program guidelines for 
rural schools. Other Innovative practices which seemed to have potential 
for rural schools were the mixing of secondary and postsecondary students 
at area schools (thus Increasing the possible program offerings in areas 
of limited student numbers), and contracting with comnuhlty colleges to 
provide vocational programs at the local school (thus reducing the adminis- 
trative burden, travel costs, and travel time). 

Some topics were noticeable by the lack of comnent they received In the 

rural districts visited. Comminlty Involvement and promotion of sex equity 
were two of these. Little community involvement In vocational programs was 
reported In the schools visited. Traditional sex roles were evidenced by 
enrollment patterns In most vocational courses. 

Policy Implications for Rural Vocational Programs 

The concerns voiced In this study are to be looked at by tllE In conjunction 
with the results of the other NIE contracted studies of vocational education 
in rural areas. Also, at the time of writing this report, data from the 
UCB study on funds distribution was not available for review. The following 
policy implications from this study are premature, in the sense that the 
overall analysis process is incomplete. Therefore, these implications could 
be considered more as questions needing further consideration. 

Should federal and/or state vocational education authorities provide 
special consideration for rural schools desiring vocational programs? If 
the answer to this question is positive, then the concerns voiced in this 
study point to several possibilities for intervention. 

The type of vocational program most suitable for small rural schools 
needs to be considered before teacher problems can be meaningfully addressed. 
For example, should small schools be allowed, encouraged, or even required 
to offer an indust^fal^arts or multi-skill exploratory type programs? If 
yes, then the quality of such programs also would need to be addressed from 
both the need to update and further develop curriculum and provide related 
teacher preservice and inservice training. 
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Onci such progrM decisions are Mde» then the problems of recruiting 
end reuining teachers, and what skills they need to be "quail fled. " can 
be addressed. What should be the standards for teachers who teach In 
these redesigned rural vocational programs? Is speclallied training and/or 
work experience necessary? Should there be a special Incentives program to 
attract teachers to vocational programs to rural areas? If teacher training 
programs need to be modified or Improved, should this begin on an Inservlce 
or preservlce basis? 

Policy decisions concerning vocational program content and teacher 
standards currently are more state controlled than federal. Should the 
federal government devise a rural vocational policy and use Its funds to 
Influence state administration? What should be the state and local role 
±lJie.tt1ng.pol1cy?._..Should the^federal .Influence extend beyond that part 
of the program which It supports? 

In viewing vocational programs In the larger educational context, three 
additional policy areas were Implied. In conversations with local super- 
intendents. First is the question of whether vocational education should 
become more Integrated into the regular education program and more available 
to all students. Although this question could be applied to all schools. 
It has more practical Implications for rural schools with small numbers of 
students and teachers. In these schools, the feasibility of conducting 
one or more separate and specialized vocational programs Is less. 

The second area relates to the relative Isolation of students In 
rural conmunltles. Although not specifically a vocational concern, 
vocational training could be a basis for providing student learning ex- 
periences outside the local commjnlty. These experiences could be skill 
learning (classroom) or practice (on-the-job), or both, and could take place 
during the school year, regularly, on an intensive basis, or during the 
suTuner. Students attending postsecondary Institutions on a part-time basis 
and the possibility of residential programs already have been mentioned. 
Another option might be urban/rural student exchanges which Vrt)uld allow for 
mutual sharing of lifestyles as well as skill learning. 

The third area, conrounlty Involvement, again Is not one specific to 
vocational programs but an overall rural education concern which could be 
addressed through new vocational thrusts. There was little evidence In 
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the communities visited of coniminity input into the vocational programs 
nor support from the school for cownunity development. Whether this is 
a general condition and the reasons for it deserve further attention. 

Some Final Thoughts 

The purpose of this brief study was to document state and local 
concerns about the Vocational Education Act as it applies to secondary 
schools. The concerns found were many, but involve not only the federal 
law, but also its interaction with state programs and how they are administered, 
plus general concerns of rural educators and about vocational education. 

The topics discussed point to three major issues beyond th« specifics 

-of-the Vocational -Education Act. ^'he-first, the philosophy of-vocational 

education, was openly discussed during the site visits and has been described 
previously in this report. The second concerns the future of small rural 
high schools. This issue was touched on only indirectly at state and local 
levels. The third involves federal control, its scope, and its implementation. 

Before one can determine the specific needs of vocational education 
in rural schools (or in any school), it is necessary to agree on the intent 
of the program, its Urget audience, and the criteria by which it will be 
judged. There seems to be disagreement among some rural superintendents 
with the traditional philosophy of vocational education as providing intensive 
training in a chosen skill area at the secondary level. The preference for 
industrial arts and multi -occupational programs was an indicator of the 
concern. 

Secondly, there appeared to be an ambivalence at the state level about 
providing special support for vocational programs in small schools, if this 
special support would prolong the life of a high school whose overall 
existence was considered questionable. In this lense, questions concerning 
vocational services are part of a larger question about the future of small 
rural high schools in general. Should state and federal policies be neutral, 
supportive, or detrimental to small rural high schools? 

The third issue of federal control is not particular to vocational 
education and is so familiar it need not be discussed here. Vocational 
education presents a case of federal regulations influencing state and 
local programs through provision of partial funding. Whether this should 
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be done, and how efficient and effective it 1$ in prbgramuatlc terms, 
Is at issue. Specific to rural schools» the Impact of federal regulations 
and the administrative processes required are among the factors which 
discourage participation in vocational programs.* 

Neither the question of vocational education philosophy, nor the 
future of small rural high schools, nor the Issue of federal control have 
simple answers. They are questions of values and. in the opinion of the 
investigator, are basic to almost all of the concerns discussed In this 
report. 

Further, they are questions which need to be addressed. at all 
levels— federal, state, and local— if there is a sincere desire to act 

f^/l?*!?'^^^.*®^ vocat'onal education in rural 

connunities. " " 



The author has been made aware of one state which is seriously 
considering not acceptlnc) any VEA funds because of increased state and 
local reporting requirements. 
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Appendix 
S1t> Visit Information 



Kithryn A. Hecht. Ed. D. May-June, 198D 

3079 Turk Blvd. 

San Francisco, CA 94118 

Study Titia; NON-RECEIPT OF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOM FUNOS AND OTHER 
yOCATIONAL-EOUCATION RELATED ISSUES IN RURAL/SPARSELY 
SCTTLEOARSAS 

This small uu6y Is fundad by a National Institute of Education grant 
to nc, to be cai-r^ad out In conjunction with the University of California 
Berkeley Project on National VocationaZ Education Resources. Its emphasis 
-4s ^n-those lilstrlcts which do not rscelve federal, vocational education funds. 

It Is important to emphasize that this Is a small study. Intended 
primarily to document Issues In need cf further study. It Is one of several 
small rural studies In the much larger vocational education study being done 
by NIE under Congressional mandate. 

The following questions/Issues are among the topics that have arisen 
from iny review reports and discussions at federal and state levels. They 
are listed here to suggest areas you might like to tell me about but ere 
certainly not exhaustive nor meant to limit the scope of our discussion. 



For Districts Who Do Not Receive Federal Vocational Education Funds ; 

For what reasons are you not eligible or do you choose 
not to apply? 

Are your students served by regional or other districts' 
programs? 

Do you have your own local courses or program of vocational 
education? 

What do ycu offer and how might it differ from other programs 
in the state? 

What would you consider the minimum amount of federal money 
that would be useful for vocational education in your 
district and what might you do with the funds? 

What do you see as the major needs or issues? 



For Districts Who Do Rccieve Federal Vocational Education Funds ; 

If you were to lose your federal vocational education 
funds, what would happen to your district's program? 

If you tare to receive twice the amount of federal funds 
that you now receive, what might you do with it? 
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For All Rural Districts and State Officials ; 

In relation to rural districts, do you have concerns 
or su9gest1ons about the Vocational Education: law* 
regulations* administration, definitions^ and/or 
evaluation requirements? 

What do you see as the greatest difficulties In 
providing Vocational Education In small Isolated 
schools? Program needs? 

Do you kndwDf any especially effective or 
Innovative Vocational Education program in 
rural school s» either by program content or 
delivery? Any research studies? 
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"THEY'D NEVER HIRE A 6IRL" 
Vocational Education In Rural Secondary Schools 



Those who have a hone which they can make happy, will not sigh 
for contact with the outer world, to be permitted to wrestle and 
contend among Its fierce trials and fiercer spirits that struggle 
there for dally bread; ... or reject the gentle ties of wife, 
mother, sister, to stutfy some learned profession* and rush Into 
those haunts and paths already too crowded with the sterner sex. 
Such must be the lot, nevertheless, of mar^ women, whom necessitous 
circumstances have forced Into an unnatural position. 

" New Cyclopedia of Domestic 
EconoiiQ^, 1892 



"They'd never hire a girl. Most girls could not cope with 
getting under a car and getting cold In the winter. They wouldn't 
like It that most garages don't have adequate toilet facilities. 
. . . We need to give girls life skills. Uhat this school needs 
for girls Is a program In basic household skills basic cooking, 
so th«y don't serve so many TV dinners. There's a lot of that now, 
since so many wives work." 

-* Rural High School Principal, 
Southern New Hainpshire, 1980 



Much has changed In rural America In the last 100 years. But the paradoxes 
that dominate the lives of rural women have altered little. Rural women have 
always worked harder than their urban sisters; from nineteenth century women's 
magazines to twentieth century sociological studies, the report has consistently 
been of relentless labor In the house anc' In the fields. Simultaneously, 
hMever, the notion has persisted that rural women are too "gentle," too 
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dellMtt, to take on productive Kork outside the home. Even today, there Is a 
strong sense In many rural coemunltles that the good woman finds her fulfinment 
as a wife and mother, and that only "necessitous circumstances" should propel 
her Into the labor market. 

Parts of this conception are breaking down In the face of changing rural 
life styles and a changing American society. Farming is no longer the comnon 
rural enterprise, and the need for women to work as unpaid farm laborers has 
therefore diminished. Mass media and the interstate highwv system have whetted 
the appetites of rural people for consumer goods and urban amenities, appetites 
which. In many cases, can only be fulfilled by a second Income. Rural women, to 
varying extents, have come to share with their urban counterparts a desire for 
the kind of Independence and self-actualization which comes with a career outside 
the home. And the general pressures of inflation, increasing energy costs and 
modern family instability have forced many rural women into the labor market, 
whether they want to be there or not. 

But If parts of the old conception of a "woman's place" have broken down, 
other parts appear to remain Intact. "Necessitous circumstances" have come to 
be more broadly defined, and a wider range of women now feel that they can or 
must go out to work among the "fiercer splrtts" of the opposite sex. But, for 
mar\y rural women, "contact with the outer world" has compounded the paradox, not 
. resolved It. The majority of non-farm rural women are now adding wage-earning 
labor to their home responsibilities. They are permitted by a liberalized 
society to keep house, tend the garden, raise the children, help their husbands, 
and bring in a portion of the family Income, besides. But they are still not 
supposed to compete with men for jobs with higher wages or more autonomy, nor 
are they encouraged to expect their husbands to share in the household tasks 
that a wage-earning wife leaves behind. 

This situation presents a clear challenge to vocational education program, 
planners. Since rural women are entering the labor market in ever-Increasing 
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ntMbers, thity will nted training which will h«lp then get and keep the Jobs they 
want. But this Is not a sliiplt anterprlse. A good vocational program for 
young rural wonen needs to cope with a varied of coepeting forces: the pressure 
of traditional connunl^ value structures; the polaHzatlon of rural labor 
Mrkets; the concerns of rural women about their own capacities. To provide 
occupational training for country-bred women without considering the multiple 
demands which Impinge upon them Is to render a disservice, Out-of-context 
programs will only provide their recipients with an Illusion of access to 
meaningful and productive work. Rural women deserve more than Illusions. 

This paper Is Intended to provide a context for thinking about appropriate 
vocational programs for rural women. It considers the present status of rural 
women, at home and In the labor market; examines typical vocational education 
programs Intended to meet their needs; and proposes ways In which secondary 
schools could provide more appropriate occupational preparation for their 
female students. 

The conclusions In this paper are drawn from a woefully small data base. 
Few fields are less thoroughly researched than this one. The literature 
on rural women Is meager, as are the studies of rural vocational education. 
Even where rural vocational education studies exist, they deal almost exclusively 
with men. treating women only tangentlally. as a not particularly Interesting 
sideline. Statistics have been compiled by the states and by major research 
enterprises like the National Longitudinal Study on program participation and 
outcomes for rural girls, but they have not yet been analyzed or Interpreted. 
An extensive search failed to unearth a single specific stu4y of vocational 
education programs for rural women. 

This discussion Is based on a rt\'yyi of the sparse existing research, 
augmented by data from two sources: th* i976-78 "Profile of Occupational 
Interests'* (POI) study, e multi-regional stu4y of rural high school students Id- 
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five parts of the U.S.; and sone Informal interviews conducted early In 1980, 
which tapped the views of adnlnlstrators, counselors, teachers and students at 
eight secondary schools In Vennont and New Hampshire. For the latter data- 
gathering exercise, schools were chosen to represent a variety of types within 
the geographical constraints Imposed by limitations In time and money. (See 
Appendix I for a more conplete description.) Th^ covered a range of sizes, 
levels of coomltnent to vocational programs, local availability of jobs for 
vocational graduates, and degrees of metropolitan influence on comnunlty life. 
Perceptions drawn from these data are suggestive rather than conclusive, but they 
Indicate some possible trends and some promising directions for further research. 



"ThB boys call ne Annabelle Hatchet,- she announces with a proud 
grin, "hecause I waa cuttin* down trm faatmr than they were. We 
make the guys in here look aickt" Janet is in the £irst year of a two- 
year Vocational Agriculture program at her regional high school in 
Vermont, she is one of five girls in a class of twelve. Her teacher 
encourages girls to do the same work in forestry, logging, sugaring, 
horticulture, dairy production a.id farm management units that boys do, 
and is delighted- with Janet's per/onwince. i^hiie he concedes that 
"some employers might be prejudiced," he urges girls to take pride in 
their achievements/ he says, "I toll a girli you've got it you sell 
it/* He, too, notes that Janet's skill with an ax is superior to aone 
of the male students*, in fact, her swing has become sonewhat ieyendary, 
and even the principal talks about it. 

Janet is scornful of her classmates who are "just in for credit." 
According to her, two of the girls and "some guys*" fit that description, 
she speaks with pity of the girl who "mven lives on a farm and couldn't 
tell the parts of a chicken on our test last week," Janet herself takes 
such tests seriously, she signed up for Vo-Ag because she helps care 
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fox JtivMtoct on bar father 'm ami! farm at horn and aha "vantad to 
laam about diaaaaaa* Say you got a aick calf/ you Imarn what to do 
for it • • • • Zf you got txoubi* at hoam with an animal, thia'll 
hajp you figara it out." Sha ia particularly intaraatad in horaaat 
aha baa brokan and trainad aaveral, and plana to mam monay by 
giving trail ridaa thia awaaar, 

Janat'a two baat girlfrianda alao anrollad in Vb-A9 2>acauaa thay 
lika caring for animalaj ona would lika to hava a pat ahop aoaaday, 
and tha othar draama of living "on a ranch out Waat," But Janat'a 
plana arm mora apecifict aha knows mha wanta to farm in Varmont, 
Har fathar, grandfather , and graat^grandfathar hava all baan farmers, 
and aha ia tha only ona of aight children in the family who wanta to 
continue* She haa been paying particular attention to the courasworA 
in farm management, "keeping accounts and all that"; aha expecta thia 
to be ua^fuJ in her future beceuae har father "thinka he knowa it all 
already*" And though her father haa given har a few acrea, aha 
doesn't reaJJy vent to atay around hia place, "I want to get ay own 
place," aha aaya firmly, "and build it up." 

Janet 'e boyfriend haa other ideea. He thinke aha ahould aettle 
down end raiae a family whan aha gradaatea next yean then he can 
support them working aa a trucker* Vhila Janet MouJd like to* have 
kida, aapecially becauaa "thay would help^ith chorea," aha wanta the 
farm firat. "X figure," aha aaya, "if girla aettJe down and raiae a 
family, they won't do what they want to do." She doesn't Mnt to he 
"tied down to kida Aids taAe a Jot of money." She aJao knowa that 
c^iujren would be a tine-consuming responsihiJity; she apeaka with 
horror of the way aha' a aaen huhysitters trest kida, and aaya aha 
would itavar leave any of her own with hired sitters. She's not ao 
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•ttf« ate oottid tbr kida Mod m imt tMxm whil* imr mui U out 
dtirtng m truck, bat mbm amm b aoluticti, "x thin*,' mim My« hop** 
/taJJy, -ttet hm*ll Gom rotmd to farming, I think I can got bim 
round to fMrming*" 



* * 



Tht Livi of Rural )k mmn: Dealing with Dllfl 

It Is difficult and dangerous to mkt broad generalizations about any group 
of Momen - and about rural Nomen, perhaps* nost of all. There are nore than 
t>«nty.flve million of them* and th^ are extremely diverse, representing every 
race, ethnic group, social class, and economic situation. They are mde wre 
diverse than urban Mnen by the geographical Insularity which has maintained 
unique rural sub-cultures In an Increasingly homogeneous metropolitan nation. 
The POI research found that regional differences among Momen were as significant 
as differences among social classes, and even between sexes. This kind of 
variation makes global assessments suspect. Nevertheless, as a group, rural 
women do have some connon tendencies, recurrent qualities with which the 
educational policy planner must grapple. 

There are Implicit contradictions In the lives and attitudes of most groups 
of women, but rural women seem to have carried these contradictions to an extren». 
The iQfth of womanly delicacy and the fact of female competence are both en6edded 
In fural culture, and both emerge as factors when women plan their lives. For 
example: rural women are very famlly-orlented, and tend to be quite traditional 
In their view of the appropriate roles of wives and mothers (Flora and Johnson, 
1978; Dunne, et al., 1978). Th^ perceive themselves as "helpiiates" to their 
husbands, attentive mothers to their children, good neighbors who help friends 
and relatives In difficult times (Dunne, 1979). They are not particularly 
Interested in legislated equally-, Larson's (1978) review of the literature on 
rural attitudes found that more than half of the nation's rural women feel that 
ERA Is either unnecessary or Inappropriate. 
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At the saw ti«e, hMver. rural Monen are very career-oriented. They 
have high educational aspirations and. jjanerally, high achleveaent levels: the 
average educational level of the white rural woman Is equal to that of her urban 
sistfr and her nale counterpart, while mlnoHty rural womn generally acquire 
■ore schooling than mlnorl^ men (Fratoe, 1979). Further, the young women tend 
to plan extended work lives and often aspire to careers which would m|u1re 
extended ccmmtment, such as veterinary medicine, accounting, and business 
management (Dunne, et al., 1978). 

This would not be paradoxical If two different age groups were under 
consideration here - If, for example, older women saw themselves as traditional 
homemakers, while younger women were eager for more "liberated" lives. But 
this does not seem to be the case. The census statistics Indicate that Increas- 
ing numbers of rural women In all «g« groups (Including the young mothers In 
the 20-34 category) are moving Into the labor force In record numbers (O'Leary. 
1979). And a group of women, recently convened by lo^ndon State College In the 
remote "Northeast Kingdom" region of Vermont, called the problem of re-entry 
homemakers one of the most pressing Issues facing the female population of that 
area. 

Further, the younger rural women seem very nearly as traditional in their 
orientation as their mothers and aunts. The POI research found that high 
'scKool girls expected to work, but that they also expected to run their house- 
holds single-handed (Dunne, 1979). In fact, th^ expected less help from 
their husbands than their male peers declared themselves rea<(y to provide. 
Dur Interviews confirmed the survey findings. Nearly every girl Interviewed 
planned to work and to manage a home with little or no help. "The man would 
feel awkward," one girl explained. "It's the way you're brought up. Girls do 
dishes, boys do wood and garbage." Some of these young women expressed some 
aRblvalence about the traditional division of roTes, but most expected that 
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custom would tr1«^>h. As one girl put it, "A husband should help, but I don't 
think mine will. It depends on what he's like. He might be la^, or tired 
from work. I will too, I yuess, but it's got to be done. Mostly, it'll be me 
. . , he probably won't." This young woman has no particular husband in mind; 
she is reflecting her expectations of men as a general group. 

Thus, rural women of all ages seem to envision themselves as both wage- 
earners and homemakers, with little expressed consideration of what this com- 
bination is likely to cost them. The London State College conference Indicated 
that older women tend to be less likely to construct a fantasy in which they put 
up twelve quarts of tomatoes in the morning and perfom brain surgery in the 
afternoon, but they seem to have equally little sense that it is difficult to 
simultaneously be a full-time wage earner and a full-time homemaker, especially 
in the rural context, t^re services are scarce and most human endeavors require 
extended travel. 

The homemsker/worker issue is not the only dilemma with which rural women 
must deal. Their actual position in the labor market confronts them with another 
paradox. When young rural women talk about working, they speak of jobs as a 
source of satisfaction — according to the POI research, to a far higher degree 
than young men (Dunne, et al., 1978). There is no apparent reason for this 
attitude. In spite of their high educational attainments, in spite of their 
hi&h aspirations, rural women are concentrated in the least satisfying jobs ' 
available to humankind, in terms of stimulation, responsibility, or income. 
O'Leary's (1979) stu4y found that fully 25% of rural women are euployed as 
operatives in non-durable manufacturing — jobs in processing plants of various 
kinds which represent some of life's most tedious and unpleasant occupations. 
Further, these unattractive jobs are not redeemed either by high pay or the 
prospect of promotion. According to O'Leary (1979), the mean earnings of full- 
time rural female workers in 1976 was only $6,590, half that of their male 
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counterparts and $1,000 less tJwn their urban sisters. And women are likely to 
end their ^lork lives where they began them: at the bottom of the cawer ladder. 
As one Business teacher In. a northern New Hampshire town said, "ftll jobs tor 
women In this area are minimum wage, no matter what their education or experience. 
There Is little chance for advancement. Women bank tellers have been there 10 
and 20 years without a promotion. A man will work there less than three years 
and get moved up." 

The young rural woman, therefore, seems to be boxed In before she makes her 
first move Into the labor market. She has learned to want a productive career; 
she has learned to want to be a fine, supportive, responsible wife and mother. 
She has learned to look for satisfying work for part of her Identity; she has 
learned that women cannot hold those kinds of jobs. In this context. It Is not 
surprising that rural girls have diffuse, sometimes contradictory notions about 
what thqr will do with their lives. It Is only surprising that they manage to 
plan at all. 

The Status of Rural Women In the Labor Harket: Reasons and Rationalizations 

The unenviable position of women In the rural labor market has a nimber of 
sources. First, the rural economic structure tends to be relatively simple and 
undiverslfled (Cosby and McDennott, 1978). In addition to farming — traditionally 
a m^le preserve — most rural communities offer one or two primary employers. 
Characteristically, these major employment, opportunities are highly scx'Stej'totyped; 
mining, fishing, logging, and heavy machine Industries hire men, while textile 
factories, food packing plants, and plastics companies hire women. When the 
local Industry hires both males and females, the jobs tend to be segregated within 
the organization (Teal, 1980). And, almost invariably, the "women's jobs" offer 
less pay, fewer chances for promotion, and less autonon^ than do the jobs held by 
men. This means that. In most rural conminltles, women have either little chance 
for employment, or abundant, low-level opportunities. In our Interviews, we 
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asked, "Where do the wonen around here wrk?" and the responses were consistently 
disnl: -Part-tine, In nenlal jobs"; "At the rubber plant"; "At plastics 
factory." There were few equally consistent answers for men, even though their 
labor Market Is limited by the constraints of the rural econony as well. 

Some of the sex-stereotyplng of occupations comes from the nature of rural 
work. Many of the stereotyped "men's jobs" require ft great deal of physical 
strength which women either lack, or are presumed to lack. One rural principal 
pointed out In an interview that -a tweat^y-flve year old man is going tc be able 
to lift more than a twenty-five year old wo(nan» on the average," and that this 
difference is significant in a logging cajip. The emphasis on strength in 
several rural occupations encourages sex-stereotyping, and discourages women 
from considering male stereotyped occupations which women might find readily 
manageable. 

Although some rural jobs have qualities that encourage sex- stereotyping, 
most occupational polarization stems from coomunity and enploytir attitudes (as 
it does in metropolitan areas), rather than from anything Inherent in the job 
itself. Even the most optimistic of vocational teachers see real problems in 
the marketplace for the unconventionally trained. One Vocational Agriculture 
toachcr, who takes a very positive approach towards training and placing women 
in agriculture-related fields, still feels he has to hedge his hopeful assertions: 
f "If the employer is somewhat up-to-date, he'll hire a girl. A girl has as much 
chance as a boy, to be hired today. But . . . the employer might be prejudicial. 
He might like a boy in mechanics -- figures he's had a car, fooled around with 
it — where he might hire a girl in horticulture or something." Most of the 
teacherst administrators* and students Interviewed were far more pessimistic. 
Many agreed with the young woman who said, "No girl would be hired before a guy, 
no matter with the situation. Hx father owns a garage and he would never hire a 
girl, even if she was the best in the class." 
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Eiiplcomnt — In traditional or untradltlonal occupations — does not end 
tha Morking rural wonn's problaBB. Access to transportation, to child care, 
to stores and services 1$ mora difficult for rural women than for their urban 
counterparts. The lack of adequate day cara Is particularly acute In some rural 
areas. In central Vermont, one teacher told us, many mothers "90 on welfare 
Instead of working because they don't want to leave their kids alone, but can't 
find a reliable person to look after them. Traditionally, rural women coupensated 
for scarce services and poor transportation through a mutual support network 
(Flora and Johnson, 1978). But the old custom of "neighboring" has begun to braak 
down, as Its mentershlp moves Into the workforce. A young mother can't take her 
neighbor's kids after school If she works the 3 to 11 shift at the local nursing 
home; Nom can't cook for her daughter's husband and chlldran If she waits on 
table at the rasort every evening. Thus, maoy rural women ara forced to choose 
between poverty and family neglect ~ a painful decision for ar\y person, and a 
heartrending choice for the family-oriented country Momn. 

Finally, the external problems posed by the nature of the rural labor narket 
and the scarcity of services In the country ara exacerbated by the Internal 
problems of rural women*s attitudes towards their own futures. Although teachers 
and counselors feel, as one put It, that "attitudes ara changing - thera's more 
career orientation today," uarrlage remains a priority for young women, and 
^traditional rural values compel the marriage-oriented young woman to be raady to 
drop career plans at any point. Since marv do not know who or when they will 
■eriy, th^ tend to perceive uncertain futuras, dominated by the random whims of 
fate. As a rasult, one vocational coordinator s^ys, high school girls Ulk about 
caraers, but actually "think In terms of a Job," which Is sporadic and United, 
"Boys think In terms of extended careers." Even yoiing women with substantial 
antltlons see marriage as an Impediment to success over which thc^y have no 
control. One high school Junior, who says that she wants to be a social worker. 
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was asked what factors could stand bct^en her and her goal. -Setting married,- 
she replied, promptly, -if I get married first, I can't go on to school. - 
This tentative attitude towards the future may be one reason for the low aspira- 
tions some guidance counselors perceived among their female students. There Is 
little point In Investing time, money, and emotional coiitiltment In training which 
wight have to be abandoned at any moment. It makes more sense, as one assistant 
principal notes, to "latch on and get married," while In high school. Then, at 
least, a girl can feel (however temporarily) that something about her future Is 
determined. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

"I Jove this stuff i" cries Jill, waving her hands at the Jxaatling 
ciiiidren of the Quantity Foods Program during lunchtime, "l love all 
of it — learning about cooking, aeiving, the, management, it's really, 
really interesting," Quantity roods is a oo-ywr program, but Jill 
enrolled in her senior year, "l wish I'd gotten into this earlier," 
ahe says, "z wish I'd started before, I would have loved to go on," 

NOW, however, she feels it is too late/ she is five months 
pregnant. Sow that I'm married, with my baby coming -- well, I'll 
atay home after the baby comes," She thinks she might work sometime, 
maybe after her child f^a to achcol, but /the has no definite plana, 
' She doesn't think she is qualified to do ouch in food trades, in 
spite of her enthusiasm for her current course. Two yosra ago, she 
was enrolled in the office Occupations program, but dropped out of 
school and has only returned to finish this year, 

AM evidence of the real potential of the Quantity Foods program, 
Jill points to two of her classmates, two young men who plan to start 
their own restaurants after further training at Culinary Arts institutes, 
''They're really going to do well," ahe says, "I moan, I love this, but 
I didn't start ootn enough. But at least I'll be able to cook for my 
family," « ♦ ♦ 
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Vocational Prooraas In Rural High Schools: Thg Ba«lM 

Federally-funded vocational education for rural youth began In 1917, when 
the Smlth-Hughes Act authorized the expenditure of $7.2-«1111on for occupational 
preparation, in the countryside, these f u. Js were focused on two programs: 
vocational agriculture, which got fully half the allocated funds; and home 
tcononlcs, whose funding was split with the more urban-oriented industrial arts 
programs. Since 1S17, five more acts, each with subsequent amendments, have 
succeeded the Smith-Hughes legislation. But the primacy of VoAg and Home Ec 
programs In rural secondary schools has never been challenged. 

Today, when only 11 percent of rjjral residents are engaged in farming and 
when 49 percent of rural women are in the labor markrt, this emphasis seems odd. 
But traditions are strong in rural schools and the comnunitles that support them, 
and several high school teachers and vocational directors voiced sentiments 
similar to those of the New Hainpshire principal who said, "The connunity is fond 
of the Aggie program, refuses to change it. Ue've been FFA chants u times in 
13 years." 

Furthennore, both Agriculture programs and Consumer and Homemaking Education 
courses have been modified over the last ten years, in response both to the con- 
straints of the job market and of Title IX. Some of these changes are access- 
oriented - one school, for example, revised a rule that barred girls from the 
^Futare Farmers of America club; another renamed the cooking classes "Culinary 
Arts" in a successful effort to recruit young men. Other modifications were 
■ore engaged with content. In some schools, the Home Economics j,rograms (as they 
are still called in most rural schools) have devised classes to prepare young 
people for restaurant or institutional cooking occupations. Agriculture programs 
have broadened their focus to the point where the national FFA can claim that 
since one-third of the jobs in America are agriculture-related. Agriculture is 
the natural omnibus vocational program. Whether or not that claim seems plausible, 
it is clear that many VoAg programs are broader than they once were. In addition 
to the dairying and forestry programs characteristic of northern New England 
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agHculturt pro^rw, schools selected for this study offered, under the general 
rubHc of Vocational Aqrtculture, everything from greenhouse wnagenent to small 
business practices. As a result, In part, of these changes, there are places 
Wiere the high sex-stereotyping typical of these programs has broken down. 
There are some female students In most VoAg programs, and some boys In particular 
HofiK Ec classes (such as Culinary Arts). Nevertheless, the tendency towards 
sln^le-sex courses persists. Since, In mar\y schools, these two programs are the 
dominant form of occupational preparation, they establish a model for occupational 
sex-stereo^plng which mirrors and reinforces the stereotyping tendencies of the 
coomunlty. 

If the Smith- Hughes Act laid the foundation for sex-stereotyped vocational 
education, more recent legislation has unwittingly encouraged it. The Vocational 
Education Act for 1963 (and Its amendments through 1976] was Intended to encourage 
the achievement of sex equl^. However, as Rosenfeld (1979) has pointed out, the 
means of program evaluation has encourftijed the maintenance and development of 
Inequitable programs, especially In traditional conmunltles. As long as vocational 
education programs are judged by the number of graduates they place, the best 
guarantee for success Is to prepare young men and women for the kinds of Jobs 
traditionally considered '*sex-appropr1ate.*' To mount unconventional programs Is 
to court failure. Given the limitations on the training capacities of secondary- 
^levj^l vocational centers, this kind of evaluation h&s a particularly negative 
effect on the training of women. Many of the hightr-lncome women's occupations 
(such as nursing or elementary teaching) require training beyond the secondary 
level. But* as one Home Economics teacher cosiplalned, she hesitates to encourage 
her better vocational students to 90 on for more training, because "going on to 
school Is not placement," and entry- level placement Is the gauge of success. 
This form of evaluation works against young men In some Instances, too, but the 
entry- level positions In the Epical "men's occupations" arc generally superior 
to those available to women, and therefore the effect on men Is not as great. 
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Bwoftd VoAg and Horn Ec; Polarfaed Proorai and the Mvth of "Nice Mix" 

In tha sMll rural high school, the vocational prograns are restricted In 
both size and scope. The smallest schools selected for this stu£(y (with total 
enrol laents ranging from 100-261 In grades 9-12), tended to offer only two or 
three programs: generally the standard Vocational Agriculture and Home Economics 
package, plus either Business Skills or some fonn of Industrial Arts. Larger 
schools, especially those who draw students to their vocational programs from 
very small high schools In the surrounding area, offered more programs, 
frequently adding courses of study In Distributive Education, Child Care, 
Machine Tool Drafting, or Food Services to the standard array. The Area 
Vocational Centers, with their federal funds and broader selection of students, 
tended to offer the standard programs plus courses requiring substantial Invest- 
ment In equipment, such as Building Trades, Hetal Trades, Printing and Graphics, 
Auto Mechanics, and Hfalth Occupations. 

It Is clear that students at the larger and more specialized schools have 
more choices In vocational training. But It Is equally clear that. In sex- 
stereotyping terms, those choices are nearly as polarized for the student at the 
Area Vocational Center as they are for the young person enrolled In a tiny rural 
high school. 

^ This situation Is not uniquely rural. As Rieder (1977) points out, voca- 
-rtlonal programs nationally "faithfully mirror the occupational segregation by 
sex In the labor force." But rural women, alreac^y embedded In an extremely sex- 
stereotyped culture, seem less likely than their urban sisters to hurdle the 
barHers protecting male-dominated occupations. Thus* highly polarized training 
opportunities are very likely to accentuate the channeling of young rural women 
into the most traditional female jobs. Several vocational staff members noted 
that it is very difficult to persuade girls to enter unconventional programs. 
One vocational director attributed this difficult to "sex biases of the famil/ 
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and Inadvertent sex biases of the staff." Others, Including students, singled 
out the peer group as a particularly powerful force In maintaining traditional 
5«x-role lines. Virtually every teacher and counselor Interviewed had stories 
of girls who wanted to try Auto Mechanics, or Forestry, or Agriculture, "but 
her boyfriend vetoed It," and there was substantial agreement that unconventional 
enrollments required peer approval and support. "It's difficult to get then 
started," one counselor commented. "If they had a friend or a few girls In It, 
It would be okay, but they're afraid to Intrude on male territory on their own." 

For the girls who stay In their "own territory." the opportunities are very 
limited. The "Office Skills" courses generally offered by small high schools 
prepare their graduates for only the lowest level clerical positions. In many 
places, these graduates are readily employable; school personnel tended to agree 
with the guidance counselor who said that "a lot of companies like rural students 
and their high moral values." But the Jobs they get — as bank tellers, book- 
keepers, typists In small offices — do not lead either to advancement or good 
pay, Enployers like to hire polite, hard-working rural girls, who wear skirts 
Instead of blue Jeans and get to work on time, but they don't like to pay them 
more than ninlmun wage. There are good Jobs, even within the clerical field, for 
which these young women could be trained, but a lone Business teacher would be 
hard-pressed to provide the kind of advanced training required for legal, medical, 
or'executlve secretaries. Further, even If such training were provided, the local 
labor market could not absorb such specialized personnel. 

Health Care programs are similarly limited In the skills they can teach. The 
well-paid Jobs, the Jobs with mobility, all require post-secondary training. The 
graduate of a secondary health program Is employable only In low-level, dead-end 
Jobs. While there are also limits to the employment opportunities for graduates 
of male-stereotyped secondary vocational programs, they are both broader In range 
and more lucrative than those for women. 
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Business and Health Care prograeo prepare their graduates for low-level 
work, but the alternative female- stereotyped programs prepare aost of their 
students for no paid work at all. Hone Economics, which Is not considered a 
vocational program by the federal government. Is named as the primary vocational 
resource for girls by the high schools visited. The teachers In these programs 
have frequently made significant efforts to make their courses relevant to the 
Interests of their students — male and female — but their reforms have led 
them toward studies that are more likely to enhance the quality of life than 
the quality of Income. A number of Home Economics teachers Interviewed have 
launched successful "Marriage and the Family" courses, which have the tendency, 
as one teacher put It, "to change a lot of minds about getting married right 
after high school — they begin questioning when we come to the part about 
budgeting." Others have career orler.tatlon and life planning units build Into 
the currlculun. This kind of learning undoubtedly has a useful function In women's 
career development, but It does not provide the high school graduate with market- 
able skills. 

Child Care programs, which are technically occupatlonally-orlented, do not 
appear to be much more likely than Home Economics courses to enhance enployablllty. 
Rural conmunltles rarely offer formal day care programs (even though many need 
them badly), and the typical Child Care program does not offer the small business 
^management training that would be necessary to enable a young woman to start a 
Center of her own. Thus, many of the young women enrolled In such programs 
agreed with the girl who said, "I knew I wanted to be a mother and I thought 
this program would prepare me." Only a few harbored visions of starting Day Care 
Centers or Well-Child Clinics, and they did not seem to have the practical 
expertise to realize their dreams. 

Thus, the young woman enrolled In the traditional female-oriented programs 
finds herself trained either for a low-level job or for no job at all. Those ^ 
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nho want Krt oust go on for furthtr tducatlon, or th«y nist "rush Into those 
hiunU and paths a1rti<y too crowdtd with tht sttmer sex," and compete with 
boys In Rale-donirated vocational prograw. 

Sowe do. But, the data suggest, not nany. According to a statistical 
analysis done by the NOU-sponsored Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER), In 
1978, wo^n constituted a naxinum of 20 percent of the enrollments In traditionally 
nale-donlnated programs — and that level Is achieved only In Michigan and 
Washington state. In the more rural states, the percentages range from 5.2 per- 
cent (Arkansas) to 9.48 percent (Vermont), both below the national average of 
11 percent. Further, these figures Include post-secondary vocational training, 
which tends to draw more women Into non-traditional programs; the percentages are 
probably lower at the secondary level. 

These statistics were supported by our Interview results. While there are 
some programs, particularly In Agriculture, which have high proportions of girls, 
most of the traditionally male sequences are overwhelmingly masculine In enroll- 
ments and In what some teachers and administrators call "flavor." 

In this context, a girl has to be either highly motivated or rather frivolous 
to enroll In a traditionally male program. Among the young women Interviewed, 
tfiere mn both. The highly motivated generally had very specific plans for the 
application of their skills. Several of the girls In Vocational AgHculture said 
my wore planning to take over family farms. Others believe that a male-dominated 
occupation Is the best route out of a constricting environment, "I'd like to go 
to different states and different corporations," one female Hetal Trades student 
said. "I want to get Into bigger places, see the world." This kind of vision 
seems to give some young women the capacity to focus on an attractive future, 
enabling them to Ignore a present In which they are often teased by the boys, 
soeaetlmes condescended to by the teachers, and occasionally actively discouraged 
by the response of their conwunltles. "Everyone In oy town was really shocked," 
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tht outMrdly Kb11t Itetal Trtdts studant tild of htr dtclslon to tnttr the 
projrMi. *^if pironts thought «t first that 1 was really out on a Mwb^ taking 
too Mch 00. Horn they siy, Must so long as you're happy.'" 

Those glr^s enrolled In non- traditional programs for frivolous reasons 
seoMd willing to Ignore their own capacities to do the work required. Two 
girls In a Nsw Hawpshiro high school's Building Trades program said they picked 
that sequence because "our boyfriends were taking It and our friends said we 
wouldn't dare." Their teacher declarus that "In many cases, the girls are out- 
performing the boys," and the vocational director of the school says, "Those 
girls are tough — perfectly willing to deal with physical challenge." But the 
girls themselves reject any notion of using their skills to earn a living. 
Besides, "It gets us out of school In the afternoon." As one said: "There's 
too much prejudice around here to choose a man's job. I've heard too many stories 
about how women are treated." 

It Is clear that polarized programs have built-in problems for young women, 
whether they follow the traditional or the unconventional training route. It 
would seem logical, therefore, to create more sex-neutral programs which would 
offer a broad range of relatively high-level opportunities to both sexes without 
requiring young wcman to surmount barriers which do no'i face young men. This, 
however. Is easier to propose than to Implement. 

' At present, only a handful of programs Distributive Education, Food 
Services, plus on occasional Business course and Printing or Graphics sequence — 
ever has what vocational directors like to call a "nice mix." And even this mix 
Is often Illusory, Wthln the "well -mixed" programs, student ^are often re- 
segregated by sex: In a typical Business program, for exaople* the typing and 
shorthand courses will be entirely female, while the accounting end management 
classes have more males. This re-segregation reHr different visions of the 
future. As one Business teacher said, boys take Bui^ .^«ss courses ^mostly for 
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their own personal use — to keep books In business." The girls look to office 
skills for their livelihood; the boys, on the other hend, see these skills as 
a useful tool In a mm complex occupation. 

These differences In perception persist even i<hen boys and girls take the 
turn classes. Food Services programs are frequently mentioned as a "well-mixed" 
program, often predominantly male, but with women moving up In the enrollments. 
But the girls who enroll In these programs tend to have very different motivations 
from those of the boys. In one group of students we Interviewed, the boys reported 
plans to "have ay own restaurant," and "to open ny own place — something seasonal," 
while the girls said they had enrolled In the course because "I couldn't cook at 
all," or because they wanted to prepare for married life. Thus, there Is polari- 
zation even In the most apparently sex-neutral programs. 

Creating genuinely mixed programs appears to be difficult, especially In 
conservative rural areas. Several vocational actalnlstrators mentioned strong 
connunlty resistance to the notion of neutral programs or "program clusters," 
which M)uld attract mixed enrollments and then train for a broad variety of occu- 
pations. One vocational director said that he has been trying to put together a 
cluster of programs around the theme of "Protective Services," Including police, 
flreflghtlng and security guard preparation. But the community resisted the 
notion. "It's easier to sell the connunity on traditionally male occupations," 
V th« director said. "It's difficult to get the community to go along with the 
cluster concept. They figure It's the man who will have to earn the living." 
This sentiment was echoed often. "The town wouldn't go for a (sex-neutral) 
program," one Business teacher said. "They only go for stereotyped male occupa- 
tions." This teacher, and the vocational director cited before her, come from 
very different connunlties — one relatively urbanized, and In the midst of a 
diverse labor market; and other very rural, with only two large employers. But 
both have one thing In connon; the bulk of women In the region are employed. ^> 
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Twenty years ago this ms not true, But conunlty attitudes have not changed 
with the labor trends, and the belief persists that where resources are scarce, 
the training of wonen Is a luxury. 

Sex-neutral programs are also difficult to mount because they tend to be 
specialized in nature. It Is very easy for a program which prepares for a narrow 
range of Jobs to flood a rural region with Its graduates, its own success can 
drive a program out of business. Programs In printing and graphics, for example, 
show promise for mixed enrollments (many are dominated by one sex, but that seems 
to be a function of the program's history, rather than of stereotyping In the 
labor market), but their graduates may have to leave the coninunlty to find work. 
For some young people, out-migration Is a cherished goal; for others. It Is an 
undesirable consequence of obtaining vocational preparation. One vocational 
director thought that program rotation crfght be a reasonable way to deal with 
tftis problem. Programs could run for three to five years, and then would be 
replaced with another specialized training effort. There are problems with this 
model. Equipment costs might prove prohibitive; teachers might have to be 
replaced. Further, students who want a particular kind of training would have- 
to hope that they were the right age In the right year. "It's hard on a kid to 
say, 'Oh, you want to go Into health work? Sorry, It's a year too late for that,"' 
a vocational director said. It seems. In mny schools, that It makes more sense 
'to-train students In generalized skills which have broad applications within the 
local labor market. 

Someone concerned with enhancing the position of women In the rural labor 
force might well conclude that the most promising route Is to encourage female 
enrollment In traditionally male programs. This Is the strategy used In nost of 
the schools visited for this stu(<y. While vocational directors and teachers 
tended to bristle at the notion of "head-huntlng," or drying to force a girl 
Into Auto Mechanics just for a statistic," many of them arc making active efforts 
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to rtcrult girls into non-tradltloruil program and to provide then with the 
appropHatt support tysten (prlwHly other girls and co-op placemnts) to help 
then nke It through. One guidance counselor nentloned a colleague at an Area 
Vocational Center Mho rakes a routine practice of pointing out girls In non- 
traditional program when he guides groups of prospective students through the 
school. "It backfired recently," she said. "Sow sophisticated fifth-grade 
girls suspected hin of being sexist because he kept pointing out the females In 
the programs." 

In spite of the pressures of Title IX legislation, and In spite of the 
efforts of the sex equity coordinators, a ntnber of factors — other than an 
overt desire to achieve equity - seew to affect non-traditional program enroll- 
ments anong women. Schools In areas which have experienced 1n-«1grat1on from 
metropolitan areas seem to draw more women Into non-traditional programs than 
those which have remained more homogeneously rural. Programs tended to be more 
mixed In those schools surveyed when the schools were near a city, or when they 
were In a resort region which had drawn metropolitan families In search of the 
"good life." One principal In the latter type of district suggested that the 
cross-enrollments tended to come from the new families. "U*s mostly French 
Canadians and northern Yankees around here," he said. "The family Is a strong 
and^ Important value. That's the way It Is In order to keep a strong family, 
'you need the female In the home." It Is the more "socially liberal" families, 
he added, who encourage their daughters to think about careers. For the long- 
time residents, "the goal Is for the »«man to get married and have a family." 

Cross-enrollment also seems to vary with the local availability of actual 
jobs to which the training applies. In the ski countiy of central Vermont, for 
exanple, there Is a reasonable market for trained restaurant cooks. Thus, there 
is a real Incentive for young men to enroll In Food Service programs. In the 
schools we visited, the existence of local Jobs appeared to have e more Immdlate 
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liipact on cross«tnro1lMnt of Mies than on fenles, but It seeiB evident thst 
perceptions of what jobs are appropriate for tales and females can be altered by 
changes In the job narket. 

Tha Critical Coaplex; Teacher/Student/Eiployer Attitudes 

The nost laportant factor affecting non-traditional enro) 'ments appears to 
have nothing to do either with the nafce-up of the local popuUci'Vi ov the 
availability of jobs. It has to do with the Interaction of teacher, student, 
and employer attitudes, which can vary from school to school, even vlthin very 
slnilar districts. It Is Important to look at these attitudes as a torp'ex. A 
single Instructor can have an Impact on cross-enrollment, but It is uni'.kely to 
bear fruit unless the employers are prepared to hire women trained In traditionally 
male skills. Further, the employers are often Influenced by the teachers In a 
variety of ways which will be described below. Finally, the peer group can 
Influence Its members either to accept or reject non-traditional training, and 
the attitude of the peer group is affected by teachers as role models and by the 
experience of older siblings and friends as they have entered the labor market. 
For the purposes of discussion. It Is possible (and probably necessary) to break 
down the cooplex Into Its components. But as they exist In the real world, they 
are engaged In a constantly changing Interaction with one another. 

1 Instructor attitudes appear to be pivotal In the development of student 
response. We found, for example, some Vocational Agriculture programs which were 
evenly split between males and females, and others where the males outnumbered the 
females by more than 40:1. The well-mixed programs Invariably had Instructors 
uho actively encourage female enrollments; the single-sex programs had teachers 
who are tolerant of woman at best, and openly biased against them at worst. 

One Vocational Agriculture teacher, whose classes are consistently half 
famale, attributes his success to the "girls In the past who have reconmended It 
to their friends — biggest publicity Is through the kids." In view of his 
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attitude towards woosn, this chain of reconnendatlon Is not surprising. "l like 
to see girls in the program," he says. "They add a lot. Girls like the green- 
house a lot, and they work out In the woods - love sugaring." Not only does he 
welcome them Into the program, he also maintains an abiding faith In their 
••ployabinty as graduates. "I personally believe that a girl has an equal 
chance of being employed If they have a positive attitude when applying," he 
says, and the giris In his program reflect his belief that there Is room for them 
In agriculture-related enterprise. 

In the last few years, this teacher has modified his program in an attempt 
to broaden the job prospects of his graduates, "ft/ Idea Is to expose them to 
many areas, so they can see what they like. Ue used to be rostly dairy produc- 
tion, but then I diversified and the enrollments Incroased." Some of these 
diversification efforts specifically enhance the job prospects of the female 
students; horticulture, landscaping, and work In the USDA daliy and blood labs 
Involve work which Is likely to seem female-approprlate In the connunltles around 
the school. But all students are enrolled in the same courses, and he makes no 
effort to steer female students towards certain Interests. His students say that 
he treats boys and girls as equals, and expects them to participate equally In 
all aspects of the program - from the woodlot to the greenhouse. 

^ This Instructor was not unique, even In our limited sanple of schools. But 
,'h1< attitude seems to be less typical of teachers In male-stereotyped programs 
thttrt was that of another VoAg teacher, whose program is the only vocational 
alternative to Business courses in his small, remote school. Like the first 
instructor, this teacher attributes his enrollment pattern to peer influence. 
Unlike his counterpart, however, he has two girls enrolled in the program - with 
81 boys. -The imbalance result* from peer pressure from their girlfriends," he 
says. **And the boys give them grief.* 
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A cloftr look at this teacher's attitude suggests that there ere other 
sources of "grief" for fetale agriculture students at this school. "Ue Inter* 
view freshaen,* he says of his recrultnetit process, "to mke sure they're really 
Interested In the progran. Ue*re especially Interested In Interviewing girls. 
Me want to wke sure they're not taking It because of their boyfriends. Tn a 
life-long resident of this coimunlty. I know these kids and what they can 
achieve." 

This teacher declares, with obvious sincerity, that his program has "some- 
thing to offer to both boys and girls." and claims to welcome young women Into 
his program. But his non-sexist claims do not seem to Inform his actions. He 
gave a number of examples of what good students can do In agriculture programs — 
all were male. In contrast, his example of a female student was "a real weirdo 
— (^ed her hair green for St. Patrick's Day." He says that he treats boys and 
girls as equals, but adds. "They have to work, too - • not just stand by and 
Match a boy do their work for them." The deep-rooted belief In the prospects 
fnr fwiwlp •nrr»K % in male-domlnated occupations does not seem to exist here. 
And. In fact, there seems to be little non-traditional hiring In the comnnunlty 
served by the school. As the Business teacher In the same school said. "In stores, 
all the meat cutters are men and all the cashiers are women. There Is little 
chance for (female) advancement. There are wcmen with college educations working- 
'In* the factories." 

It Is difficult to determine the extent to which the local opportunity 
structure shapes the attitudes of vocational teachers. But It Is clear that 
vocational teachers can have an Impact on the local Job market — and that their 
view of women In non-traditional occupations Is Important to the kind of Impact 
th^ have. A printing teacher at a Vermont Area Vocational Center Indicated what 
can be done. "I think Pve broken the barrier." he says. Seven years ago. he 
tried to place a young Moman In a co-operative program with a local printer. ^ 
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Th. printer refu,*) to take a girl. But the teacher had been around a long 
t1«e. and knew the printers well. He forced the Issue. "I gave hln a few 
Choice printer's words.- he says, -and he took her on." The prlnUr later hired 
the young womn and now says that he couldn't get along without -her. In a small 
business cowwnlty. word travels fast. The Instructor does not expect to have 
any problets placing femle apprentices again. 

Obviously, a nuiter of factors went Into this small success story. The 
Instructor was an established pwter of the local comnunlty and could not be 
dismissed as a wlld-^yed newcowr. He Is nle. which appears to have some 
positive Influence on non-traditional e«p1oyiKnt. He had worked with local 
printers for awhile before he placed his first female apprentice, and was thus 
able to overcame Initial resistance with the sheer weight of his prtor relation- 
ships with those employers. But at the root of his success seems to be his 
belief In th« capacity of women to do sound work In any field. -The girls have 
proven they can handle It.- he says. -There's no great difficulty In mechanical 
ability. Boys sham more - girls make awful mistakes, because they're less 
afraid to make them. But then you can teach from them." He proudly displays a 
beautiful cookbook his class designed and printed. "I would never have gotten 
that from boys — I don't care what ai\yone says I" 

. Belief In women's capacities can help an Instructor break through e»ployment 
■'baiVlers. But the converse Is. evidently, equally true. In one southern Hew 
Hampshire coemmlty. where junior high school girls are still required to take 
Home Economics while the boys take compulsory Shop, the few girls who enroll In 
Industrial Arts classes at the high school level are not taken seriously. "He 
had a separate course for girls a few years ago." the teacher says. "It was 
geared differently. They had easier projects - made pin holders and things." 
He has a few girls In his classes now. but does not see their skills as useful 
In a vocational context. -cin<(y Is In Home Maintenance." he says. "She can - 
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learn Ha; to fix Irons and sewing wchlnes. She seefts to enjoy It, even though 
she doesn't get too much out of It.** The school's principal makes the same kind ' 
of distinctions about the girls In the Small Engines classj nhe girls do well 
on thn tests," he says, "but they are not comparable as to actual mechanics and 
application," /. few "choice printer's words" might well be applied to attitudes 
such as these. But they are not uncommon In rural schools, and serve to reinforce 
the traditional sex- stereotyping that exists In rural cotnminltles. 

Although there ^as a great deal of evidence that teachers can shape peer 
group attitudes towards formerly stereotyped vocational training, most of the 
professionals In the survey felt that peer Influences operate Independent of 
ar^thlng a teacher can do. These pressures, they said, are generally negative. 
In that they reinforce the tradtlonal and stereotyped views of the comnunlty. 
and discourage girls' from enrolling In atypical ^?rngrams. Most teachers had 
stories about how the boys treat girls In male-dominated programs, which they 
told with disapproval. The girls, however, seem generally to have worked out a 
means of dealing with harrassment a comblrtlon of outrage and hunor which 
seems to get them through the year. One girl. In a shop class In an extremely* 
traditional school, said of her male classmates, **We get along good." But then 
she adds: "I had all the wires on iry project and they pulled them out. I was so 
Md. Electrical work Is hard — and they did It Juf't to be funny." In another 
''scKool, the Metal Trades teacher says of his female student, "She gets some flak 
from the boys but she Just Ignores It or gives It back. Whether or not their 
position as permanent target has serious psychological costs Is not clear. The 
girls who get up the nerve to enroll at all seem to handle peer ha-rflssment well. 

A number of teachers reported modification In the attitudes of boys In 
classes where there have been female students, even If only a few. A Metal 
Trades teacher says, "Boys react quite well to girlj they were a little pater- 
nalistic at firsts but the attitude wore off when they found the gIrU were ^ 
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better nolders fcy far." The girls In that program report that harrassrocnt has 
diwlnlshed, and they seem willing to Interpret reduced teasing as welcowB. 

Just as there are limits on an Instructor's capacity to mold peer, 
attitudes, thers are limits to the vocational program's capacity to alter 
attitudes in the Job market. While rural teachers, at least those who have 
been around for awhile, can have a great impact on their communities, this Impact 
is often balanced by the resistance of the rural cownunity to non-traditional 
approaches to employmant. One Business teacher told a story which she says is 
typical of her area: "One bank called the other day and said they were looking 
to hire a uoy they could eventually move up into a managerial position. I said, 
'We have three girls who have straight A's.' They insisted on a boy — they 
didn't want a teller, they said. I had to give them a boy with a C-average." 
Other teachers told similar stories of employer intransigence — which is often 
backed by the attitudes of families and friends. 

When the local employment market is closed to women with non-trad1t1oi.al 
skills, pressure for out-migration is strong. One vocational counselor sunned 
up a common attitude: "fty guess is, Joe at the local shop would take a boy over • 
a girl, no matter what. But big companies are crying for women. They've got to 
get their Federal money and meet their quotas — they* 11 scoop 'em up." This 
situation is fine for the girls who want to leave their home conrcunities, bui it 
4^ is 'a clear disincentive to those whose primary desire Is to stay where they are. 
In some schools, teachers reported student reluctance (especially among girls) 
to travel as far as the nearest mediim-size town to work; the transition from the 
rural school to a slightly more cosmopolitan workplace catses a crisis of confi- 
dence in many of her female students, cue teacher told us. "They don*t refuse 
those jobs because of lack of skills — the banks wojld rather have our students 
- but because of the life style." In the context of this kind of reluctance to 
leave the familiar, it is clear that if non-traditional training requires Vaviing 
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the area to use one's skills, many young women are unlikely to want it, even 
If they have appropriate talents. 

This study of the current status of rural women's vocational education has 
not produced a particularly optimistic picture. Young women with con^jlex (and 
often incompatible) desires for their future grow up in conservative cownunities 
served by schools with limited vocation*al training options. If they choose 
traditional female sex- stereotyped programs, they are likely to be stuck in 
low-paid jobs which do not use their talents. If they choose male-stereotyped 
training, they are likely to have to leave their home areas or struggle to find 
a place among reluctant employers. If they have access to a sex-neutral program, 
choosing it is likely to prepare them for a very, limited number of locul jobs. 
In addressing the needs of rural women, vocational programs find themselves whip- 
sawed — torn between the pressures of the state and federal governments and the 
express desires of the community. Often, the specific needs of female students 
become merely the rope in this value-laden tug-of-war. It is no wonder that 
rural high school girls are often confused about their vocational future. It is 
no wonder that vocational directors tend to sigh heavily when asked to talk about 
their programs and plans for women's education. 

* * * 

Jackie has lived all her aeventeen yeara in a aaall vertaont town 
'and plana to atay there, -I went to New York City once," she aaya, 
"Down there I'd live in anatant fear of getting mugged or raped — 
you have to keep your door locked all the time. No, I definitely want 
to atay around here," 

She haa definite plana for work aa well* She haa already done 
aoa» waitreaaing, and ia sure ahe wouldn't want that for the reat of 
her life, "you get aick being around food all the time,'* Nor would ahe 
want "a eonatant typing job," though her Buaineaa Occupy [ona teacher 
praiaea her mkiU in typing, what ahe really likea beat, ia "working 
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With p9opl9, likm working io m bank out tzoat," Sim im atodying teoJk- 
kooping mod Mhorthaiad Mnd com^tmr progaamiag tecau*w tft«y thouXd 
boXp b»r got th» >iAd of j6b Bhm wmntat they'll "look good," Box 
tmchox eonmidorm Imx ono of him bott M'Miound Bamittmum Btttdosits, 
*od foolm »b9 bu oxemllmt ohmom of boiag hind by oom of tho 
bMka in th9 oxmo. Bo trnkom emxm that him stutfMts mdmrmtand tho 
fino pointw of gmtting a job, liko mmployort' proformcm fox BkirtM 
mnd wtOGkingw xtthor than jmm, J«dU« knowt how to bo poimod and 
oonfidont in mn iatmxviow, mnd bmm aXxmrndy hmd movmxai pxomiming onmw 
for Mummx woxk, 

JMckio «i«o knowM that box bmt oaploymont oppoxtunitims will bo 
outMido box own town, in onm of tho norm wophimticMtmd coonunitiM 
ton and fiftoon m»Ho» mouth, Whilo box guidMncm cotvwaior foo2» that 
miployoxM in thoMO townw likm to hmvo xuxallyxaimod workmxm bocausa 
of thmix "high noxal valuma," Jackia baa ancountoxad aoma "snotty" 
•ttitudM, which aha attxibutaa to tha fact that aha livma in tha comtry, 
anlika aoma of hmx claaamatmm who worry mbout bow thay'll "stacA up" 
againat mora ceamopolitan candidataa fox joba, Jackia ia not intlmidatad, 
"I don't tool anybody ahould bo walkad all ovax, ACtax all, I'm doing 
tham an mqual favox," Sha axpmota tha banit aba'd aoat lika to voxk fox, 
tha araa'a largaat, "will probably trmat ma on an aqual laval," 

Bar dataxmination to atay in hax boma town whila woxking at a good 
job dawn tha road baa xaiaad tha proU«n of tranaportation, Jackia baa 
thia Mil tigurad out, too, at laaat fox tha auaaax. At hax fathax'a 
aaggaation, aha teught • mpad. It waa a aattax of having to "dacida 
pxioxitiaa," Thia purchaaa mmant that aha didn't havm tha monay to go 
on tha Bonoxa Bngliah claaa trip to England, Bat aha anjoya hax bika, 
"At fixat, paopla wara talking lika anything," aha aaya with glaa, "Tbay. 
waxa xaally ahockadi" 
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ThiM kind of notorimty im "lunotf" to JMekim, who mm m> rM«on 
•fAy a 9irl «hoiiidn'e xldm m mp^d. Bat on mm Mriouc imam mhm 
(teoicTM bmalf mrm txaditioMl. Ate fmmla, for mxvplm, ttee tte 
wifm «Doiiid t«A« Mt^or xmgponMihility for bouMmtork and chlid- 
jrwing in « Mrri«9». Cto» o/ ter tMctez* tes « hiuftuid irte mtMya 
bom to OMrm for tteir Mmll child, Jackim gayg ghe admlrw thit, but 
•ddm ffUicAJy ttet who MiUdn'e me ter om> /Utftend to do such a tMnyi 
-Jt MDtUd mmkm mm f—l awkMrd. ifa aa i/ te'a not quitm aa «niy, 
you know?" still, abm would likm teip with tte diatea, and partepa 
otter tmskM m> ttee -you cotiid tetA yo out and tew /un - ao it'a not 
^uat him going off fitblng and Aontiny.- jacUa /aaja tha concapt of 
oompromiBM im iw^ortMnt in a wmrriMg:' 8bm mod b»r boyfrimnd Pmtmr 
teva worted out -jwatty aueh tte mm idpmm," ate aaya, -tteuyh wm nsad 
to fight a lot," 

Onm of tAa tAinya Jaclcia and Patar ayraa on ia marrying and having 
tteir cUidran youny. Jaokia notaa ttet thia ia a coBnon pattam in 
ter town, trtera "avarytedy .knova avaryJbody aiaa." AJttotiyft tte taactera 
and adviamra at bar aebool cotmaai wtttiny, ate /aaia teiriny cftiidran at 
an aariy aga can te a yood thiny. "My paranta ara pratty youny, and 
i«'r» raaiiy oioaa. M teva a yraat tim. you can teva nora fim with 
your kida if you'ra naarar tteir aya." JUxordinyJy, ate tepaa to teira 
tera aariy and "pratty cloaa toyatter,** J|>ut not too mnyt "mtyba two . . 
if a hard to pay fbr kids, it'a not fair to teva worm than you oan 
Mfford," 

Anotbor thing J^ckia and Pmtmr atera ia thia racoynition ttet 
rmiaing childran ia axpmnaivm, "Pmtmr wanta mm to work," Jackim aaya. 

ooiUdn't afford jaat onm pmrmon'a amlary, , . . irauaiiy you bmvm 
to hmvm both working." Pmtmr plana to amt up bia own Imbmr opmration, - 
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b^GMi»»» "h* lovM to ttosk outside mni be indepmdmnt' / Jackie planm 
to return to work ttter having her children. She reelixee th»t ehe 
will then need eomeone elme to cere for them, and is hopeful of finding 
eoaeone like Peter*M eieter, who "tekem in eeven or eight kids along 
with her own, I certainly wouldn't leeyre them with anybody I didn't 
trust," 

Jackie's confidence in her ability to create the future she wants 
extends even to the details of her home. She and ?eter have their eye 
on some land to buy, and plan to build their own house, "Mght now we'd 
just put up the shell, work a bit at a tin." BuZ in ten years, Jackie 
sees herself "in a nice house - that's the biggest goal - with a oouple 
of kids and a good job," when a friend points out that she ha-n't 
mntioned A husband in this vision, she says, "Oht I just figure the 
husband cooes with the house* , , , Gee," she says and laughs, "I don't 
sound very liberated, do I?" 

« * * 

Looking to the Future; Prospects and ProQrams 

While the present status of rural women In the labor market Is distressingly 
low. thp situation Is not hopeless. There U much that vocational education 
programs and personnel .can do to prepare young rural women for Interesting and 
varied labor market participation. Among the schools In this small study, we 
found a number of promising Ideas being tested and Implemented. With enhanced 
comnunlcatlon among rural schools, some coordination and ad&ptatlon of projt'ams 
might fruitfully occur. 

Several steps could be taken to make vocational p'rq?^iiv ^^.Vvant to 
the specific needs of rural high school students: 

1) Design and adopt courses which will help rur a? t^^'.qh ithdoj students to 
develop realistic and thoughtful career or1entat>r : ?or th(Kr£t'lv<>'?. This Is 
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particularly Inportant for rural girls, whc do not tend to 9et adeqf^ts counsel- 
ing through the custoaary structures. The m study found that, c/^ared to ' 
Males, fefwie high school students tend to get little help In car^oi* p'^milng — 
from guidance counselors, teachers, or parents — thus reduclij^ V^iaiihood 
that they will be able to achieve ambitions which require coraplex or long-teno 
training. The non-college bound girl, who Is most likely to i«/;rolled In a 
secondary school vocational program, tended to be the least V<v«i-y of snyone In 
her peer group to get advice at all (Dunne, et al., 1978). 

Teachers and counselors agreed that some kind of careor pJannlng program was 
Important for these young women. Vocational counselors sal^i that most non-college 
bound girls make no particular career plans. In contrast to ywung men. "Most of 
the girls plan on being married three or four years afttr hich school — unless 
they are pregnant," one principal said, reflecting a genera} assessment of female 
antltlons. '*A lot of girls want to achieve,** a guidance coutuclor «t another 
school noted, "but they have this fall-back — 'I can always nwriry some rich, 
good-looking giyr. Since this "fall-back" In most ri»al a:Cas Is about as Hseful 
as depending on winning the state lottery. It does ^ /e?1 dl^^ervice to gir!; v^o 
use It as a basis for life planning. 

The girls, themselves, generally projected a vague career supple^r.t?^ jy 
fairly detailed plans for husband-horc-family. Hany w:;'<.i able vC i*ll u5 ^are 
f abbut the nunfcer of children they plan to havr in 1990 tha« about T.^'.e VVrrt of 
job they win look for next year. Further, some of those with c«r«<**j;?;e? crrser 
plah$ inad little notion of what those plans entailed. One gir'i said, that she 
wants to "get a little pet shop," because she likes animals dnd -jcs raised several 
of ^vr own. But she does not know anything about rutnirtg a fiBfaii business, and 
It fuis not occurred to her that such information irfjh* hr ^jseful to obtain. "I'll 
get an accountant," she says breezily, and glc?!^^ 

Obviously, girls like this need help Ih pl&nntv.^ their lives. They need,^o . 
learn to deal with the contradictions impHcii the juxtaposition of traditional' 
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values and contH|)orary prtssurts. Young wonen need to recognlic that they 
cannot slnultaneously be Olivia Walton and Mary Tyler Moore. Choices oust be 
nde. Further, they need to plan a future, rather than to assune ttwt It will 
reveal Itself to them. Girls who want a career need to know where training Is to 
be found, what obstacles n^ght stand In between them and satisfactory eqjloyment, 
and how those obstacles might be overcome. For many, the place to have this 
really orientation Is In high school, where many problems and conflicts can be 
worked through In a supportive and sheltered environment. 

Teachers and guidance counselors suggested a variety of ways In which this 
kind of training can be accomplished. Several schools offer formal courses which 
encourage career planning, or which compel students to look at the realistic 
Implications of certain decisions they might make. There Is at least one 
commercially available curriculum, developed by a team led by this author, which 
Is used " In various adaptations — by some of the schools In the study. This 
course, called "Options": A Career Development Curriculum for Rural High School 
Students (Dunne, et al,, 1980) uses case studies and simulations to teach high 
school girls and boys ways of confronting career and family choices. Other 
teachers have developed similar curricula of their own. Several teachers said 
that courses In "Marriage and the Family" serve this function, since they focus 
on the reality, rather than the romance, of family life, "They begin questioning 
.nearly marriage when we come to budgeting," one Home Economics teacher said, "This 
course has changed a lot of minds about getting married right after high school. 
Both boys and girls decided to postpone It, or not manry at this point In their 
lives," 

Other teachers felt that courses at the high school level come too late to 
do a great deal of good. One counselor In an Area Vocational Center said that 
non-stereotyped career orientation must come early If girls are to be expected 
to make sound plans In high school. As one principal comnented, "The sex 
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divisions are In tha culturt these girls ccm» froit/ and there are llaltatlons 
to the I^Mct school currlculun can have. 

Nevertheless, most teachers seemed to feel that courses have a useful, If 
llcHted role In the orientation of girls to the outside world. Several teachers 
•greed with the Woman Mho said that classwork was most likely to have an Impact 
if It was bolstered by role models — favorite teachers who demonstrate non- 
traditional family styles. "Men on this faculty are not afraid to do traditional 
women's work." one teacher said. "There are fathers taking care of kids — this 
kind of exaa^le Is very Important." In rural communities, where the life styles 
of faculty mefflbers Is likely to be well-known to students (and to their parents), 
this kind of modeling can be a useful teaching tool. 

2) Encourage voung women to consider non-traditional careers. Principals 
and vocational directors at every school In this stu4y declared with vigor that 
their programs are open to both males and females. But there Is a gap. and some- 
times a gulf, between openness and encouragement. In one school, the Shop teacher 
says. "I say they're welcome, but maybe they're afraid of me. Tm pretty strict. 
One g1r1 was going to take ny course this year, but she didn't. She would have 
been the only girl." In another school, the Metal Work teacher made sure that 
the sole female freshman In his course was placed with the sole senior g1r1. 
encouraging them to help and support one another. In both cases, the official 
f po&ture Is welcoering; In practice, the differences are obvious. 

The data gathered for this 3tu<|y suggest that effective femle recruitment 
In rural schools Is entirely possible. Taking vocational agriculture as. an 
example, we have seen that marked differences In female enrollment appear to 
stem from differences In Instructor's attitudes and In their willingness to organize 
courses which Include "female" st^Jects of Interest (swh as horticulture). In 
fact, vocational agriculture might well serve as a model for non-traditional 
recruiting. It has been a male bastion for nearly 100 years, but It Is also ^ 
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imenable to broad IntcrpreUtlon In tenw of the skills It teaches. VoAg 
instructors could speaHiead a positive effort to recruit young wonen, and set^e 
IS a RDdel for broadening the focus of other traditionally male training programs. 

Vocational education teachers and counselors need to be told that career 
choices are not made entirely on the basis of peer and family Influence. They 
need to be confronted with the evidence of successful non-traditional enrollment 
efforts, so that they can stop attributing exclusively to the rural culture 
attitudes which they often share thefwelves. 

3) Re-educate rural vocati onal teachers and employers about the potential 
of women in non-traditional occupations. It will not be enough sinply to inform 
vocational teachers that they can attract women to non-traditional programs. They 
need help in planning strategies for recruitment, support, and training of wo«»n 
who are reacty for characteristically male careers. There is alreac^y significant 
pressure on vocational programs to raise their female enrollments; many teachers 
and administrators reported a sense of frustration at the lack of positive 
suggestions to back up the implied *;hreats. nhey get carHed away and put 
stickers on our books (indicating sex-stereotyped material)," one teacher said. 
"It's not our fault." Workshops and other in-service training activities might 
reduce frustration and enhance the effectiveness of recruitment programs. 

It seems likely that the best instructors for such workshops would be rural 
^vocational teachers who have dealt effectively with problems of female recruitment 
and support. They have had first-hand experience in dealing with the problems 
which keep girls out of non-traditional occupations, and with the values of rural 
coBWunities which reinforce those problems. Further, they are likely to have 
high credibili^ with other rural vocational teachers who might reasonably dismiss 
urban-based vocational instructors, or people who have never wrestled with the 
conplex problems of vocational education. Finally, the use of rural vocational 
teachers to train others like themselves will give some credit and visibility to 
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those Mho havt pioneered non-tredltlonal femle training — credit nny of them 
eould use to keep them going In what Is often an uphill struggle. 

The re-education of teachers Is only the first step, however. It must be 
coi^led by the re-education of employers. There Is little use (and perhaps some 
negative iw^ct) In naking young wonen feel welcome In non-traditional programs 
If they are going to be une«vlovable when they are trained. Since miny vocational 
teachers have strong ties aiong employers, It is probably best to leave the 
coawunHy education function to local staff. One vocational teacher, a nan with 
a good record of non-traditional Job placement, says that "one-to-one co-op place- 
ments have the most local effect," probably because he makes sure that every 
successful experience Is widely reported In the comnunlty. Once again. It Is 
unreasonable to expect that every vocational teacher will automatically know how 
to re-educate the local employers; matTrlals and direct Instruction must be 
provided to help with these efforts. 

Develop more sex-neutral programs . In spite of the problems associated 
with sex-neutral programs in rural areas, such as labor market saturation and 
community resistance, they are worth serious attention. First, there is some 
evidence that more occupations are coming to be regarded as sex-neutral among rural 
young people, thus expanding the boundaries of this category. One school In our 
sample reported that the local Area Vocational Center's Printing and Graphics 
' prtgram had "become more neutral** during the last few years, in spite of Its 
traditional male bias. No one could say why, except to note general changes in 
society and the employment market which have encouraged young women to enroll In 
the program. Several schools reported similar changes In the perception of Foods 
courses, as restaurant work becomes a more fashionable occupational option for 
young men. 

An analysis of enrollment patterns in Vermont and New Hanpshire vocational 
programs (post-secondary as well as secC'dary) seems to confirm local perceptions / 
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of a broadened view. Itille nost courses were $tm polarized; a substantial 
nunber fell Int^ Mlxed-enrollnent category. These Included courses In account- 
ing and MBnagemertt, data processing and computer progrannlng, prtnting and 
graphics, health technician programs (other than nursing, although there seems 
to be sone novenent of young nen Into that traditionally female-dominated field), 
landscaping and horticulture, bartending, real estate, ^ natural resource laanagement, 
and quantity foods preparation. If shrrp\v polarized perceptions of occupations 
are beginning to disintegrate. It would i>& wise for secondary school programs to 
encourage that trend. The very existence of sex-neutral programs breaks Into the 
conception of "natural divisions" between men's and women's work, and weakens the 
barriers maintained by that perceived division. 

Further, sex-neutral programs offer young women the opportunity to upgrade 
their occupational status without violating the traditional norms of their 
communities, or the expectations of their peers. A young woman who would never 
consider trying to be a welder might well prosper as a restaurant chef, or as a 
greenhouse manager. And the existence In a coninunlty of mlxed-sex employment 
within one occupational category paves the way for mlxed-sex employment In less 
conventionally acceptable jobs. 

Some schools attempt to resolve the problems Inherent In sex-neutral programs 
by designing "cluster programs" In large categories like "Protective Services," 
.■'or-"Human Services." They reason that, even though these programs are made up of 
actual jobs which have traditionally been polarized (fireman/meter maid; nurse's 
aide/ambulance driver), the co-existence of boys and girls within a general course 
of study will begin to break down those distinctions. It Is difficult to say how 
successful this approach has been; in our sample, the schools were In the Initial 
stages of daveloping such programs, and had no evidence of their success and 
failure. 

5) Develop Pr ograms to train women entrepreneurs . There Is some good 
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•vidence that, snail business nay be a mt prooHsIng f1«ld for rural jwwn 
(Teil, 1980). Many rural areas are presently experiencing a wave 0/ in-m1grat1on 
fro* Metropolitan places (Beale, 197C), providing an excellent mrket for new 
business. Even In place; where the population Is not rising, a history of under- 
strvlce In rural connunltles often mkes small business development plausible. 
Women can profit from these opportunities. 

Small business and service enterprises are well-suited to rural women's needs 
and Interests for a variety of reasons. They do not require an enlightened 
employer; they do not require large capital outlay; they can benefit from some 
traditional rural female strengths: Independence, self-sufficiency, willingness 
to put In long hours of work. They also penrrtt women who- want to develop 
traditional -women's skills- to mke a reasonable living. For exanple, many young 
rural women would like to be beauticians. They Invest a great deal of time and 
money In the training programs required for licensing, and are then faced with 
the problem of finding a job In a beauty parlor (often far from home). When they 
do find a job, most of their recelpU go to an employer. If a young woman knows 
how to set up a small business, she might be able to open a small shop of her own, 
catering to local needs and permitting her to achieve incoiw, autononty. and use- 
fulness to her coonunlty. But beauticians* training does not prepare anyone to 
run a business. Specific programs need to be designed to provide that kind of 



While some teachers Interviewed for this study felt that there was little 
room for small-scale private enterprise In their conmjnitles, others felt that 
this attitude Indicated lack of Imagination, not opportunity. One assistant 
principal said, "I once made a list of twenty-two things youngsters could do to 
supplement Income In their own towns. The gas crunch Is going to drive people . 
back to the towns, to more self-sufficiency. If ^ had federal money, I'd set up 
a coordinator in each town to set up small businesses. There are a million tMngi > 
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they could do right In town — paint and repair houses, glaze w1n(lows, repair 
s»a11 Machines. ..." One school has launched a small business program under 
the general rubric of Vocational Agriculture; others are considering similar 
steps. Many teachers are not prepared to teach such programs, however. One Home 
Economics teacher said that there was a real need for day care centers In her 
community, but had no Idea how to teach the business skills required to start one. 
She felt perfectly prepared to teach a Child Care course, but could not teach 
subjects about which she knew little. 

If small businesses are to be a genuine opportunity for women, money a' j 
expertise must be made available to provide the training required. These are 
not Impenetrable skills, available only to graduates of the Harvard Business 
School. But they need to be packaged and made available to rural schools and to 
the rural women young and mature — who need them. 

6) Design programs which will teach women to use their skills for supple- 
mentary Income. Many rural women want to maintain their primary Identity as home- 
makers and mothers. The bulk of the girls surveyed for the POI study said they 
felt that mothers of young children should not work outside the home; many said 
that they would prefer not to work until their children are full-grown. But mny 
of these same women will want (or need) to earn some money. Programs should be 
provided to teach young women how to turn skills they alt-eady possess Into Income- 
V producing work. 

Many young women, even In these modem t1m»s. have learned from thilr mothers 
and peers a number of old-fashioned skills — sewing, wnning, quilting, L^ittlng, 
and other forms of hand work. These can often be used to provide supplementary 
Income. Women who know how to quilt, knit, or make leather goods can earn some 
money with virtually no overhead costs, working at home. In their spare time. 
Women who know how to garden and can are capable of running produce stands, or of 
supplying local markets with home-made or home-grown foods. Other women would-. 
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like to l^arn new skills ♦fhlch could pemlt thef* to earn money at home. Students 
•t one scr»ojl expressed a desire for prograw In furniture reflnlshing and chair 
caning. A teach-r in another school reconnended a course In s1r-P«1nting, for 
Monen with irtlstic inclinations. Nunerous other skills could be Identified, 
each approprlaw for part-time, hone-based employment. 

But these women, like their full-time entrepreneurial sisters, need training 
In the elements of marketing, accounting, an^ c*her small business skills. 
Craftswomen need to know how to assess the lucrative urban markets, so that their 
quilts, afghans, or leather belts will appeal to the people who can afford to buy 
hand-made goods at high prices. They need to learn how to form rarketing coopera- 
tives, to get their finished goods to the best retailing outlets. And they need 
to learn how to prepare Income tax returns which maximize the advantages of being 
in business for thetnselves. All of these skills can be taught, and the schools 
seem to be the most reasonable vehicle for teaching them. 

These recorrinendatlons are Just a beginning. But they have an important 
coflinon element. They assume the existence of a full range of rural women — from 
those who want to break into the predominantly male occupations and need help to 
do that to those who want to maintain a very traditional rural woran's role, but 
who need to earn a little money around the edges. Further, they assume that rural 
high school girls should be taught how to make choices, how to plan careers, but 
fthst thf:v should not be taught which choices they should make. It is crucial that 
those of us interested in life preparation for rural womer not make the mistake 
of assiffrtng that •'good women" will choose to forsake their traditional values. 
Kich good has stetmed from those values as well as much constraint. It is 
important that efforts to make options available to rural women not result in the 
destruction of the rural coominities that women have long maintained. 

* * * 

•your TMiiy holda you back on thmw mchinea,- aaya Ginm, 
iodlcating tim coiiaction of muaivu Bquipment in thm MaUX Tradea 
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Mhop at hmr ATM iroc«tioAai Cmntmr, "I'm only fivona, mg friend 
who graduatmJ i««t yMr waa ahott, too. Sha got turned down /br an 
appranticaahip juid onm raaaon thm company told hmr mis mis too 
•/»rt. X Aav« to «Und on a box to raach thm braka on that ona 

evmr thara. So wa umra thinkirg — why not hava little crataa ao you 
could reach averythingf There* d be a vmy around it . . . i/ thay 
allotted you to find a way around it," 

Gina '^ill finiah the two-year program in Mechanical Drafting 
thia year. She atarted out with an intereet in architectural drafting, 
but found the mechanical aapect "more intereating — i like to tear 
thinga apart," She alao enjoya working with machinea in order to make 
the thinga that ahe'a deaigned, which ia what bringa her to the matala 
ahop. She ia the only girl in her program at the Center, though there 
ia a younger girl atarting Metal Tradaa thie year. With the help of 
her teacher, Gina acta aa a counaellor and model for herr the achool ataff 
made aura Gina waa working on a machine when the new girl cam to the 
ahop for her firat day. 

Thia kind of aupport ia valuable in a program where, according to 
the Center^a Coordinator, "boya are a little paternaliatic at firaf 
and according to the new girl in Metal Tradaa, "They don*t like a girl 
in the ahop/ thay think you can't do the job they can do." Gina aome- 
timaa feela iaolated, but her work abaorba her and keepa her going. 
She gets aupport for that work from her drafting teacher, who haa had 
up to SOX girl a in paat claaaea. Although he notea that girla "do lack 
in practical experience," he feela they tend to be "more careful, more 
preciae, more exact" in drafting/ they value "nice clean work" mre 
than boya* 

Gina looka forward to going on to college becauae it will help her ^ 
get ahead in her trade. She expecta to get "a B,A, at leaat" and than 
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hopM • coavtny will ,pon.or A«r for • MMMtor's d^groo in .ngin-ring. 
8hm IM bmfildmrmd by cJmwCm at hmr JpcJ high Mchool who pj*n to 
Mttmnd lifTMl mxta cDJJ«gM, -rh«y'r« deciding to go und Vmg don't 
••v»n Aw ir/Mt for. 5«««. Ji*e t?i«y'r« Ju«t MWtiny ■on#y.- sh9 
•ttri^tM h«r OMi praeticai vi9w of highmr oduc^tion to bmr mother, 
M 99eond-grede tMcher who ht« MlmyM told hmr, -you go to mehool to 
imarn, not to pjey." And while ehm mmyM that some of hmr reguUr 
fMcherM "think voc. Bd. is for diimd;r Mho rmfuMee to accept t&it 
atigwm. "j'm in college courage, Phygica end thinga like that — but 
Z*d rather come here and learn a trade," 

Thia ambition apringa partly from Gina'a obaarvation of her 
aiblinga* experiencea. She haa two older brothera who didn*t go to 
collage, but now "wiah they had." Ber older aiater, however, providea 
the moat important example. Although thia aiater had plenned to become 
e teacher, ahe geve that up and got married right out of high achool. 
"HOW," aaya Gina, "ahe*a aick of ataying home, she'a looking for a 
part-time job, but there ian't mach. . . . i don't want that to 
happen to me." cina thinka ahe'd like to marry aomeday, and then 
parhapa adopt kida, but work ccmea firat. "I'm going to get aomathing 
to fell back on - and than get married. l don't went to get atuck 
with no akilla." 



* * * 
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APPENDIX I 

InUrvltw Site S>1«ct1on 

Schools wtr« chostfi to rvprtstnt tht Mnd of variation typical in rural 
Nm England. Four war* snail high schools sarving single ccasaunltlas; four 
warf regional, serving studants froa several surrounding tor-' , Two were Area 
Vocational Centers; the rest offered a varying nunber of vocational courses 
and prograv. Four were located fn rural cQemnltles within easy couutlng 
distence fnw large fliploywnt centers; four were located In repote rural 
settings, where -wst enploynant nust be fowi^J locally or which require sub- 
stentlal coMutIng to work. Four of the schools were In Vemont, and four In 
New Haaipshire (highly sinllar '«Utes geographically, but with very different 
school funding patterns). There ware other possible dinenslons of variation; 
these, however, secned nost relevant to the vocational training patterns of 
youthful residents. 

Interview procedures 

One of two interviewers, bofh w1t»i extensi i? rural school experience, 
visited each school for a d^. Th«f telked with acailnistrators, vocational 
teachers (at least one from a traditional fea^nle program and one fron a tradi- 
tional Mle program); guidance counselors (wb^re avMlable); and students 
enrolled in both male- and female-oriented courses. Where chore -Mtro programs 
^ ir^tended to be sex-neutral, teachers and students in those program <rtre inter- 
viewed also. 

Interviews wen» open-ended, but fo?lowcj a ^et-ieral r:fN1nf estebllshed by 
the principal Investigator In conjunction vrtth v-z Interviewers . The basic 
interview outline Is Included below. 

I. Basic Information 

A. SUtlstlcs 

number of students In school In vocational edi'^^'^tlon 
nunber of steff in school, vocational 
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I. A. SUtI Sties (contlnutd) 

Nuifc«r of studtnts who go Into job mrk9t 
Nuiter of stwknts who go Into Junior colleoo. ti 
M6tr of studtnts who go Into four year college 

B. Brief Description of Comunlty 



Who lives here? 
Uhet do th«y do? 

II. A. Whet Is the Ubor Ntrfcet for Hales? 

B. Mhat Do UoM Do In the Ubor Market? 

Uhat do adult woaen. presently In the labor marketi do? 
What are the opportunities for fcnele graduates any new 
opportunities? 

C. How Do You Prepare Fenales for EB4)1oy«ent? 

1. Nature of vocational education programs 

2. Distribution of fcnales In prograoB 

D. Aspirations of Fcnales 

What do they want? What do they get? 
nx. Analysis of Situation ("ProblW) 
Lack of opportunities? 

Lack of family and conaunl^ support systems? 

Values and attitudes? 

Others? 

IV. Role of Vocational Education 
A. 1. I^Mct of Title IX 

2. Efforts to enroll females In non- traditional programs 
6. Difficulties 
"Atmosphere"? 

Conflict with opportunl^ structure? 
Polarization -- only hls^ily sex-^ped programs? 

V. What Could Be Done? 

A. Uhat about: 

1. Neutral occupations (not presently sex-stereotyped by students) i 
I.e.. food services, accounting, distributive education 
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V. A. What about: (continued) 

2. High levels of stereotyped occupations 

3. Cntrepreneurship 

4. Home/ cottage Industry. If doing training f- r these, horn? 
For girls? 

B. Other suggestions? 

o 
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